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AFTERWARD. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Or Guinevere, from Arthur separate, ’ 

And separate from Launcelot and the world, 

And, shielded in the convent with her sin, 

As one draws fast a veil upon a face 

That’s marred, but only holds the sear more 
close 

Against the burning brain—I read to-day 

This legend; and if other yet than I 

Have read, or said, how know I? for the 
text 

Was written in the story we have learned, 

Between the ashen lines, invisible, 

In hieroglyphs that blazed and leaped like 
light 

Unto the eyes. A thousand times we read ; 

A thousand turn the pege and understand, 

And think we know the record of a life. 

When lo! if we will open once again 

The awful volume, hid, mysterious, 

Intent, there lies the unseen alphahet— 

Rereads the tale from breath to death, and 
spells 

A living language that we never knew. 


This that I read was one short song of hers, 
A fragment, I interpret, or a lost ‘ 

Faint prelude to another—missing too. 

She sang it (says the text) one summer night, 
After the vespers, when the Abbess passed 


And blessed her; when the nuns were gone, 
¢ 


and when 
She, kneeling in her drowsy cell, had said 
Her prayers (poor soul!)—her sorrowful 
prayers, in which 
She had besought the Lord, for the dear sake 
And love and pity of His Only Son, 
To wash her of her stain, and make her fit 
On summer nights, behind the convent bars 
And on stone floors, with bruiséd flesh, to 
pray ‘ 
Away all vision but repentanee from 
Her soul. 
When, kneeling as she was, her limbs 
Refused to bear her, and she fell afaint, 
From weariness and striving to become 
A holy woman, all her splendid length 
Upon the ground, and groveled there, aghast 
That buried nature was not dead in her, 
But lived, a rebel through her fair, fierce 
youth; 
Aghast to find that claspéd hands would 
’ clench; 
Aghast to feel that praying lips refused 
Like saints to murmur on, but shrank 
And quivereddumb. ‘Alas! I cannot pray!” 
. Cried Guinevere. ‘‘I cannot pray! I will 
Not lie! God isan honest God, and I 
‘Will be an honest sinner to his face. 
See, God! I cannot, cannot pray to night. 
Will it be wicked if Ising? Oh! let 
Me sing a little, of I know not what; 
Just cing, just sing, I know not why. For lips 
Grow stiff with praying all the night. 
Let me believe that I am happy, too. 
A blesséd, blesséd woman, who Is fit 
To sing because she did not sin ; or else 
That God forgot it for a little while, 
And does not mind me very much, 

; Dear Lord,” 
(Said Guinevere), “ wilt thou not listen while 
I sing, as well as while I pray? I shall 
Feel safer so. For [ have naught to say 
God should not hear. The song comes as the 

prayer 


Comes. Thou listenest. I sing.’ 
Purple the night, and high were the skies, and 
* higher 
The eyes that leaned like the stars of my 

soul, to me. 

Whom loveth the Queen ? Him who hath right 
te crown her. - 

Who but the King is he? 











Sultry the day, and gold was the hair, and 
golden 
The mist that blinded my soul away from me. 
Dethroned for a dream, for a gleam, for & 
glance, for a color, 
How could the crownéa be? 


Life goeth by like a deed, nor returneth for- 
ever. 

Death cometh on, fleet-footed as pity should 
be. 


Hush! When she waketh at last and look- 
eth about her, 
Whom will a woman see ? 


Thus in her cell, 
Deep in the summer night, sang Guinevere— 
A little, broken, blind, eweet melody— 
And then she kneeled upon the aching floor, 
And, peaceful, finished all her prayer and slept; 
For she bad naught to say God might not hear. 
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UNFORTUNATE METHODIST LEGIS- 
LATION. | 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Ware the Methodists have been grow- 
ing steadily more liberal, the legislation of 
their Church has been singularly reaction- 
ary. Whether it be that ecclesiastical 
legislation does not express the sentiment 
of the people or does not have the effect 
that is intended, it is certain that Method- 
ist legislation and Methodist practice are 
traveling im Opposite directions and will 
soon be practically divorced. Until re- 
cently, no confession of opinion or creed 
was required of those who united with this 
Church. Men could become Methodists in 
merely undertaking to lead a good life. 
They were taken in, and no questions 
asked. In 1860, however, without the de- 
sign of anybody, but merely by a revisal 
of the formula for the admission of mem- 
bers, the question was incautiously in- 
serted whether the applicant accepted the 
doctrines of the Church as contained in its 
Articles of Faith. Before that time any 
one could be a Methodist, no matter what 
his opinions—a Universalist, . Unitarian, 
Calvinist, or Materialist. It was, perhaps, 
the most liberal of all churches in its terms 
of admission. So, until the last General 
Conferen@e, a minister could be tried for 
heresy only on the Articles of Belief. 
These are very few and very liberal, and 
it was, accordingly, very difficult to con- 
vict one, no matter how liberal. Now, 
however, in addition to the Articles of 
Belief, the standard writers of the Church 
must be aecepted, and heresy is enlarged 
to include a departure from them. And, 
though these writings are voluminous and 
contradictory, so that anything liberal can 
be maintained from them, whether univers- 
alism, rationalism, Calvinism, or High 
Churchism, or anything that has long since 
been discarded, as the literal resurrection 
of the body, or the creation of the world 
in six literal days (with all the fossils ready 
made), yet it is a singular extension of 
creed, clumsy and inadmissible by anybody 
who thinks. It will have the effect to 
make chutch trials more easy and ‘convic- 
tions more difficult. There is not a min- 
ister in the whole denomination against 
whom a good case of heresy cannot be 
made out, and not one who cannot make a 
good defense. The action of the last Gen- 
eral Conference has admitted a vast amount 
of ammunition for the heresy-hunters, and 
just as much for the heretics. It has 
given more reasons for both sides, and will 
make it easier to have a big fight and 
harder te come to any result. 
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The last General Conference also re- 
quired the candidates for the ministry to be 
asked whetber they used tobacco. Now, 
the Methodist Church has enough trivial 
prohibitions in its rules which are not re- 
garded, and it is certainly time that it 
should impose no more, They are looked 
upon and treated as a farce; but what is 
sad is that this great body of ministers and 
men should be made to say and promise 
one thing, when they think and act differ- 
ently. It inculcates..dishonesty in its 
worst form, and keeps out of the Church 
and ministry that better class who will not 
consent to practice the required deceit. 
All the silly rules about gold and dress and 
amusements, which, if enforced, would 
turn out nine-tenths of the Methodists— 
ministers and people—are systematically 
ignored, and intended to be ignored, even 
by those who undertake to observe or en- 
force them. Their only effect is to keep 
persons of a better conscience out of the 
Church, or to enable a minister of little 
sense to make trouble by a spasmodic 
attempt to enforce them. It is just such 
ill-advised legislation as this that creates a 
popular dislike and prejudice against the 
Church by sensible and practical men. 


Yet every General Conference must throw 


some such bone as thié to the backwoods 


_preachers, for the sake of peace. It is time 


that the Church should come out and deal 
with the great yjrtues and great evils and 
great truths, and allow liberty and differ- 
ence in minor and indifferent matters, and 
in all things to be honest. The people are 
well advanced in these things, and it is 
time that the clergy should catch up with 
them, particularly those whe do the legis- 
lating. ‘ 


THE EXTENT OF THE DELUGE. 





BY PRESIDENT 8. 0. BARTLETT, D.D. 


Txe view that the biblical narrative does 
not require us to understand the sub- 
mergence of the entire surface of the earth 
is much older than any suggestions or ques- 
tionings of modern science. It is more 
than two hundred years since Matthew 
Poole briefly expressed this opinion, limit- 
ing it to the inhabited part of the earth; 
and Bishop Stillingfleet declared: ‘I can- 
not see any urgent necessity from the 
Scriptures to assert that the Flood did spread 
over all the surface of theearth. The Flood 
was universal as to mankind; but thence 
follows no necessity at all of asscrting the 
universality of it as to the globe of the 
earth.” This view was, in later times, 
ably and learnedly maintained by Dr. J. P. 
Smith, afterward by President Edward 
Hitchcock, and has been steadily gaining 
ground with judicious commentators as the 
only tenable view. Thus, apparently, 
Turner and the ‘‘ Speaker's Commentary,” 
and very decidedly Tayler Lewis, Murphy, 
Delitzsch. Says Murphy, it extended to 
“the portion of the earth inhabited by man 
and an unknown margin beyond it.” De- 
litzsch says that ‘‘the Scripture demands 
the universality ef the Flood only for the 
earth as inhabited; not for the earth as 
such.” Others, less familiar with the 
scientific aspect of the case (Keil, Jacobus), 
dissent, or are more hesitant, as Lange, 
who admits that “‘it may have been partial.” 

It has been often and well argued that 
the breadth and universality of the phrase- 
ology is not conclusive against a limited 
area of submergence. Because (1) the 











Scripture often employs (in popular style) 
broad and even universal expressions, which 
are limited by the same Scripture, some- 
times even in the same connettion. In- 
deed, the limitation is often left te be in- 
ferred from well-known popular usage. 
Instances of limitations in the narrative it- 
self may be seen by comparing Ex. ix, 25 
with x, 15, and John i, 11 with the verse 
following, and even the sweeping expres- 
sions in this very narrative concerning the 
‘‘end of all flesh” and the destruction of 
“ every liging substance,” with the definite 
exceptions, elsewhere made, of Noah and 
those with him. Indeed, the universal 
phrase and the immediate limitation both 
occur in verse 23. Instances of universal 
phrases used in a limited sense, which is 
left to be understood from popular usage, 
are abundant, as Gen. xi, 57; Deut. fi, 25; 
I Kings iv, 84; Matt. iii, 5; Acts i, 19; fi, 
5; x, 12,,ete. Such isthe frequent method 
of the Scriptures. 

(2.) Because the universality of language 
is here limited by the marks of an optical 
description, as presented in my previous 
article. It makes a very great difference 
whether or not we understand the state- 
ment ‘‘all the high hills under the whole 
heaven were covered” as the language of 
one describing the scene as he saw it, as it 
appeared. In this case it asserts that from 
horizon to horizon it was one universal 
waste of waters, covering the mountains, 
without asserting that this state of things 
extended round thé globe. This limitation 


-is very important. Lewis also suggests, in 


the same way, that if we read land for 
‘‘earth,” wherever the word occurs (a 
‘fustifiable” transiation), ‘‘the scale to 
our imagination is at once reduced.” 

(8.) Because actual limitations oceur in 
this narrative. The exception of Nosh and 
his family from the ‘‘all flesh” has been 
alluded to. Also, in vii, 22, we read that 
all the animals “‘in the dry land” died, 
thereby excepting the inhabitants of the 
waters. 

Some restriction of the unrestricted 
phraseology is, therefore, clearly admissi- 
ble. The positive reasons which seem to 
warrant and, indeed, to require us to make 
the limitations suggested in the beginning 
of this article are as follows: 


First. The- avowed end in view. The 
object was to destroy the wicked race of 
man. There is no reason to suppose the 
race at this time dispersed over the whole 
globe; but the Contrary. A deluge as exten- 
sive as the race is all that the end in view 
demands. A submergence of the whole 
globe would be a means singularly dispro- 
portioned to the end. It was the marked 
prominence of this purpose in the whole 
narrative which led Poole and Stillingfleet 
to adopt this view two centuries ago. 

Second. The means by which it was ac- 
complished. The Scripture attributes the 
Flood to the breaking up of the fountains 
of the great deep, accompanied by long- 
continued rains—that is, to the supply of 
waters then on and around the earth. Now, 
Dr. Edward Hitchcock informs us that, to 
cover all the high mountains of the globe 
fifteen cubits deep would require an amount 
of water ‘‘eight times greater” than this 
supply, If it were asserted, with an excess 
of faith, that God could create for the pur- 
pose and then destroy that amount of water, 
the reply is at hand that this narrative im- 
plies ne such stupendous miracle; but the 
contrary. 
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Thirdly. The incompatibility of the at- 
tendant method and circumstances. In 
two respects: (1.) In regard to the habits 
and habitats of the animals. Fhey have their 
localities, out of which they do not and 
sometimes cannot live. The supposition 
that all these widely scattered species were 
brought to America—the white bear, rein- 
deer, crocodile, sloth, in short all the 
diverse inhabitants of the several zones and 
countries, involves another marvelous series 
of miracles, not implied nor admissible in 
the narrative—namely, provision for their 
safe transportation back and forth from 
these immense distances and diverse 
regions; the preservation of their lives and 
health under such adverse surroundings; 
and the supply of their accustomed food 
from those diverse regions and for a year’s 
time. If this also is possible, it certainly 
does not enter into the purview of the nar- 
rative and is not to be assumed without 
warrant. (2.) In regard to the life of the 
inhabitants of the waters. A universal 
flooding and mingling of salt water with 
fresh (as it has been often shown) would in- 
volve the destruction of portions of the sea- 
fish (¢. g., periwinkles and corals) and of all 
fresh-water fishes, molluscs, worms, and of 
neariy all vegetation. It may again he 
said: These all could have been created 
anew. But is any such stupendous new 
creation provided for in the narrative? Or, 
on the contrary, does not the narrative 
clearly imply that no kind of life was ex- 
tinguished, and yet that all which was 
saved immediately from the Flood was 
saved in the ark? 

Fourthly. The insufficient dimensions of 
the ark, incapable of containing the ani- 
mals from all the earth and their food for a 
year. It is easy to say that ‘this has been 
disproved by accurate calculations” (‘‘ Ja- 
cobus on Genesis”). TE was so calculated 
by Sir Walter Ral¢igh quite easily, when 
he reckoned the various species at only one 
hufdred. But, now that we know of more 
than 6,000 species of birds, quite as many 
reptiles, upward of 1,600 species of mam. 
mals, cf which more than a thousand are 
*‘clean” animals (and these went in by 
sevens), and when we remember the bulky 
food that many of these require, it is quite 
obvious that a vessel of even the size of the 
“Great Eastern” could net provide room. 

A point has also been made from the con- 
dition of the scorie and ashes on the vol- 
eanic cones of Auvergneand of Etna. But 
this is less certain. The other reasons 
seem suffictent and insuperable. The Del- 
uge covered the earth so far as inhabited 
by man. 

It may be proper to say a few words ona 
more difficult point, the modeand causes 
of the Flood, Accepting the fact, as one 
thoroughly sustained by the united testi- 
mony of the human race in its dispersion, 
we might rest there. The interpreter is not 
bound to show how it could have been 
brought about, beyond the general state- 
ment of the narrative, that it was effected 
by the waters of the ocean and the sky, of 
which the former must have been the chief 
cause, anf the latter, however palpable to 
the senses of the observer, wholly subor- 
dinate. The most powerful rain is meas- 
ured by inches. Still, it may aid in the 
acceptance of the view here indicated to 
show how a local deluge might have been 
effected. One theory is that of J. Pye 
Smith. He called attention to the large 
region in Western Asia which now lies 
below the ocean level, and suggested that a 
rise of the Persian and Indian seas, or a 
subsidence of the inhabited land toward 
the south, followed by a réstovation of the 
original state, would furnish the adequate 
means, This suggestion was elabora- 
ted by Hugh Miller (‘‘Testimony of 
the Rocks,” Lect. VITT). The basis of the 
theory is found in the facts, well known to 
geologists, of the subsidence and elevation 
of vast tracts of the earth’s surface; as 
when, in 1819, two thousand square miles 
in the Delta of the Indus were suddenly 
converted into an inland sea, part of which, 
during an earthquake in 1838, was turned 
into asalt-marsh; and in 1822 a tract of 
land between the Andes and the Pacific, 
larger than Great Britain, was permanently 
raised several feet above its former level. 
Elevations and depressions, paroxysmal 
and secular, both in modern and in geolog- 
ical times, are, indeed, too well known to 





require specification. Now the Caspian 
Sea is 88 feet below the level. of the Black 
Sea, and a vast avea around it is full of 
salt and sea-shells, showing that it once 
covered a much greater area, while the im- 
menese steppes in the midet of witch it lics 
bave a mean level thirty feet .below 
Baltic. Achannel from the Gulf of Fin- 
land would now deluge an extensive region, 
containing many cities and villages. Sup- 
petting ten generations -Adam to 
Noah, with five for the average Tatio of in- 
crease, would give some four millions of 
people, easily accommodated in an area of 
five hundred miles diameter. But take (with 
Murphy) a diameter of eight hundred, 
having the center near Mosul. This would 
reach fifty miles into the Mediterranean, 
Black, and Caspian Seas, and nearly to the 
Persian Gulf. Let this region be depressed 
with a depression reaching to these seas, 
or (with Miller) to the Black Sea, the Gulf 
of Finland, and Persian Gulf. Let this go 
on steadily for forty days at the rate of 
400 or 450 feet a day, and the highest moun- 
tains would be submerged. Accompany- 
ing voleanic phenomena (were there such) 
would naturally cause such atmospheric 
changes as to produce heavy attendant 
storms. A subsequent re-elevation would 
complete all the phenomena of the Flood. 

Another theory fixes on the known 
changes of level in varieus parts of Europe 
during the glacial period, attended with 
floods over immense areas now dry. Lyell 
( Geol.,” 11 ed., I, p. 198) gives the 
amount of changes in North Wales at 
1,400 feet, and quotes Ramsay to the effect 
that the entire ‘‘ vertical movement which 
brought about first the submergence and 
then the re-emergence of the land ex- 
ceeded 2,000 feet.” Seealso Dana on “‘ the 
Flood vast beyond conception, the final 
event in the history of the glacier” 
(“Geol.,” revised ed., pp. 542, 543, 558, 
553). Now, as man was probably on the 
earth at the post-glacial period, it has been 
suggested that there may be a connection 
between the subsidence and emergence of 
portions of the earth’s surface, with the 
accompanying geological deluge or deluges, 
and this Flood 
Dawson’s ‘‘Story of the Earth and Man,” 
pp. 290 seg.). This is a second possible and 
natural explanation. We are not bound 
to affirm that either of these is certainly 
the true explanation; but it certainly aids 
our apprehension of the narrative to see 
that a vast deluge, yet not covering the 
whole earth, lies entirely within the obvi- 
ous possibilities even of natural causes. 
Nor does this circumstance conflict with 
the supernatural use and guidance. 





A NEW ASPECT OF NATURAL SE- 
LECTION. 





BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


Tne survival of the fittest is the great 
key which, in the hands of our advanced 
scientists, has unlocked so many of the 
mysteries of mind and organization. Mr. 
Darwin has familiarized us with. it in its ap- 
plication to organisms, and. Mr, Spencer 
has emphasized Its significance in psycholo- 
gy. The latter has built up an entire sys- 
tem of mental science on this conception. 
Mind itself he views as an adjustment of 
inner relations to outer relations, and those 
thoughts are adjusted which lead to sur- 
vival. In this way nacural selection is 
brought into play in the mental realm. 
Those beings whose thoughts are ill-adjust- 
ed to the nature of things must speedily 
eollide with reality and perish. Only 
those organisms can possibly survive whose 
inner relations or thoughts are adjusted to 
outer relations or things. Hence, the ad- 
fusted survive, and by heredity their men- 
tal tendencies are integrated and trans- 
mitted. In this way instincts, beliefs, and 
forms or laws of thought arise. As such, 
they express, in a short-hand way, the con- 
ditions of survival. This is the gist of Mr. 
Spencer’s psychology. 

We have no intention of disputing the 
principle of natural selection in mind; but 
rather to point out some of its prominent 
bearings upon the faith of the future. Mr. 
Spencer in his ‘‘ Data of Ethics” has given 
usa glimpse of a millennium which is to re- 
sult from the principle. He points out that 
its inevitable outcome must be to produce 


gf the Scriptures (See: 





arace of men who will be so adjusted to 
their environment that they shall find their 
chief happiness in work, and who will be 

to do their work as they now are 


as 

to g@t their Im the long run, the 
the sbifttnes the unduly selfish 

will be eliminated, and the thousand years 


of will a. 

vagy pg a Mr. Spencer 
has not considered the bearings of prin 
ciple om the béliefs of the futare. 3 
a certain inconsistency is observable in the 
writings of all the theorists concerning the 
application of natural selection to belief. 
They are all ready to apply it to the laws 
of merely formal thinking; and when we 
ask a reason for the superior cogency of 
these laws, they tell us that a universal ex- 
perience must result in universal laws of 
thought. But from this it would follow 
that a general belief, as being a transcript 
of a general experience, must have a very 
high probability. No belief can become 
genera] which is not adjusted to reabity. 
This is a necessary inference from the prin- 
ciple of natural selection as applied to 
mind. It creates, therefore, a feeling of 
surprise and concern that those who appeal 
to the principle should so often reject afl 
the general beliefs of the race as totally 
baseless; whereas, on their theory, a gen- 
eral belief has the highest possible warrant. 
For example, the belief in theism and fu- 
ture retribution are common to mankind. 
By the assumptions of the theory they ex- 
press the conditions of survival. They are, 
then, adjusted to reality, and we may 
adopt them with unhesitating assurance. 
But,oddly enough, this implication of their 
view never occurs to the speculators; and 
they even at times declare that the peren- 
nial beliefs of the race are suspicious on 
that account! If the theory be true, ili- 
adjusted beliefs cannot survive. 

But, passing by this inconsistency, we 
wish to propose and consider the follow- 
ing problem: Given natural selection as a 
universal principle in mind,to determine the 
faith of the future. It is plain that, if the 
race is to continue, then beliefs which low- 
er and enfeeble either individual or social 
life must finally be eliminated; and those 
beliefs, on the other hand, which lead to 
more and fuller life for both the individual 
and society must gain the human mind to 
themselves. Otherwise, the fittest would 
not survive, which would be contrary to 
the hypothesis. We must bear in mind, 
too, that in this theory there can be no 
question of absolute truth, but only of sur- 
vival; or, if there be any absolute truth, it 
is revealed only through survival. But 
here the embarrassing fact comes out that 
the new views, if true, must necessarily be 
eliminated, as not adjusted to the end of 
survival; and, if not adjusted, then, by the 
terms of the theory, they are not true. 
Compare theism and atheism. The belief 
in a righteons Judge of all the earth has an 
undoubted value for society and the indi- 
vidual. The highest and most valuable 
satisfactions of the individual spring di- 
rectly from it, and as an idea it is the great 
support of righteousness in private and 
public action. The atheist would deny 
this; but, having denied God, he does not 
stop at denying anything which stands in 
his way. We call his attention to the fact 
that atheistic saints are very rare appear- 
ances, and are generally explicable by the 
environment. Whenever we hear of an 
atheistic tribe, we know that it is in the 
pre-human stage of development. It is be- 
yond question that the actual conscience of 
men finds its chief stay in the belief in 
God. It is equally unquestionable to com- 
mon sense that to destroy the belief would 
lead to a very general destruction of ‘moral 
and social order—at least,among the rabble. 
Indeed, it is whispered that the private life 
of many of the advanced thinkers already 
shows certain epicurean tendeycies and a 
relaxation of moral principle. But such a 
state would mean non-survival, and hence 
non-adjustment, and hence untruth. Nat- 
ural selection, therefore, can only take the 
direction of rooting out atheistic beliefs 
and confirming theistic faith, We cannot 
stop even with agnosticism, for this is only 
another phase of atheism. Nothing short 
of the Christian conception of God can 
give the idea its full power and lead to 
the best results. Behold, then, natural se- 
lection working toward Christian theism! 
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A similat argument is possible with ref. 


erence to fmmortality. which 
limite, our life to “ends, 
sooner or later, in-péessimism, despair, and 


self-aband . bet ween two tribes, 
one of w hold to the Christian con- 
ception of the future life, and the 


other holds that matter is all and that death 


ends in all, there can be little doubt that . 


life will take on higher and more stable 
forms in the former case than in the latter. 
There will be a higher estimate of man and 
his rights, and hence greater philanthropy 
and benevolence in general. Life, too, will 
lose the horrid irony, which it always has 
to a thoughtful mind, when death is sup- 
posed to end all. The good will find the 
highest possible encouragement to right 
action in their belief, and the bad will find 
the highest possible discouragement in it. 
Thus the richer and fuifer life must go 
with the broader hope and the richer faith. 


But this means survival for the former, * 


hence adjustment, and hence truth. It 
means, also, non-survival for the latter, 
hence non-adjustment, and hence untruth. 
Even if we should allow that right action 
might be maintained for a time without 
these beliefs, it must be allowed that, when 
purely held, they are powerful adjuncts of 
hope, happiness, and good conduct. Hence 
they will always have an advantage over 
any system which attempts to ignore them. 
In the long run, this advantage must tell 
by rooting out all opposition. 

We might continue this argument, and 
show that New Testament Christianity 
must be the faith of the future, if natural 
selection is to determine our beliefs. Let 
any person accept in good faith Christ as 
his teacher and master, and there is no 
doubt that such a person will be more val- 
uable in every relation of life. He will be 
a better father, or husband, or son, or 
neighbor, or citizen. His inner life, too, 
will take a higher tone, both in its aims and 
its satisfactions. Again, let any commu- 
nity honestly adopt the teachings of Christ, 
and the knottiest problems of political 
economy will solve themselves. The threat- 
ening specters which disturb our secial 
peace will vanish. As a belief, Christianity 
furnishes the best possible platform for 
both personal and social action. And, be- 
ing here as a fact and a great world-force, 
natural selection shows that it must finally: 
displace not only all other religions, but. 
all irreligions, as well. Atheism, material- 
ism, agnosticism must vanish, because 
they do not lead to the highest and fullest 
personal and social life. Relatively to, 
Christianity, they lead to non-survival, and 
hence are unadjusted, and hence are false. 
And, as those who appeal most to natural 
selection are atheists and materialists, it 
looks much as if they were to be hoisted 
with theirown petard. Modern atheism 
has been based mainly on the claim that 
natural selection can produce adaptations 
without any designing intelligence; and 
now it appears that the same principle is at 
last to root out atheism. 

Now, to the average disciple of natural 
selection all this will seem bizarre and even 
absurd. Natural selection is not to be used 
in such way. The unpracticed reader, on 
the other hand, will probably miss the 
point entirely. For the enlightenment, 
therefore, of all whom it may concern, we 
point out that our present concern is not 
with the truth or falsehood of natural. se- 
lection in belief, but with its implications 
as aprinciple. And we insist that, if Mr. 
Spencer's claim is sound that our belicfs 
express only the conditions of survival, 
then either there is no truth, or certain con- 
clusions follow which he has not drawn. 
The general beliefs of the race in God, im- 
mortality, and retribution could never have 
arisen if mal-adjusted; and as well-adjust- 
ed they have the only mark of truth posst- 
ble on the theory. Again, if the principle 
be true, then those beliefs which lead to 
the richest and fullest personal and social 
life must, in the long run, eliminate all 
others. Thus natural selection points to 
Christianity as the probable faith of the fu- 
ture. It clearly points to the dying out of 
all the theories of man and his destiny 
which are held by advanced science. Who 
would have thought it! But logic is great 
and must prevail. For all who may be in- 


clined to quarrel with the conclusions, we 
restate the problem: Given nature] selec 
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tion as the determining principle of belief, 
to find the faith of the future. We com- 
mend it to all Spencerians as @ profitable 
subject for reflection. 

Bostox UNIvVF’s!ryY. 


THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
TO 1 TURQUQISE MINES. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Law WALLACE). 


North of the Placer Ridges and divided 
from them by the intervening valley of the 
Galisteo are bold bluffs of trap, the cut 
edges of a plateau forming a mesa, from 
which rise the volcanic cones of Los 
Cerillos. From these hills rushed the fiery 
lava flow widespread over the country, giv- 
ing'it a worn-out look, desert-like and de- 
pressing to the last degree. Geologists 
assert that at a very recent period in the 
world’s changes fire, ice, and water have, 
with tremendous subterranean forces, left 
here marks of a storm more terrible than our 
conceptions of the Deluge. The hot 
springs, now slowly dying out, are the last 
of the series of events which was once per- 
formed on a scale which almost baffles 
human conception. The faint departing 
remnants of once terrific forces point to 
something which must be described by a 
broader word than earthquake—a fiery con- 
vulsion, that altered the whole face of the 
country, if we may judge by the marks the 
storm has left. 

In order to avoid a rocky upheaval, 
thrown out by the expiring energies of the 
voleanic epoch, not yet closed, we started 
back to Santa Fé by a circuitous route, and 
soon came on signs of a camp—heaps of 
white ashes, circled by burnt and blackened 
ends of piiion chips. The vega is sere and 
parched as the plains of Arabia, and in 
dreamy mood we could easily fancy the 
last tent of the Moslem had just been 
struck, the heavy standard folded by slim 
figures, in sweeping burnous, and glanced 
along the horizon for a gleam of slender 
spears and the long caravan, gmade spectral 
by distance, slowly vanishing into the mys- 
tic silence of the desert. 

Involuntarily we looked for valuables 
dropped by Haroun and Mohammed, as they 
untethered the camels and packed the 
hampers; scattered spices; a jeweled cup 
of gold, with the lump of ambergris at the 
bottom; a white turban; a shaw] of price. 

No such thing. 

There lay on the ground, instead, a bat- 
tered sardine-box, a sliver of wagon-tongue, 
the broken end of a saw (pocketed by Juan 
Fresco), four greasy cards (also appropriated 
oy Gool John), two used-up paper collars, 
and an empty black bottle. Strong testi- 
monials to the high superiority of our arts 
and the refinements of our boasted civil- 
ization. 

A little way from the road, fastened to a 
scrubby pifion tree, was a fluttering white 
signal; and, thinking it might be a sign of 
distress, we stopped the willing mules, and 
all got out to see what was the matter. With 
the help of a match, we made out a rudely 
penciled hand on canvas of flour-bag, 
pointing in the direction of Los Cerillos, 
and below it read the bold legend 

‘* Sweet Home Satoon.” 











Looking ahead, we hailed Sweet Home 
itself. A roofless pen of nine boughs, fenc- 
ing in narrow shelves of black bottles, and a 
camp-stool—a dark puzzle made of mule- 
bones and cowhide, pronounced a relic of 
the palwozoic age by the geologist. The 
establishment was mt by a wolfish 
dog, which the bravest of us did not care to 
examine; so we hurried back to the ambu- 
lauce, regardless of prickly pear, and in the 
valley’s edge passed the white tents of the 
vanguard of civilization—an army of labor- 
ers, working day and night on the railroad 
track. They will not march. till they 
have broken the fascinating spell, the poetic 
glamor which the romantic Espego threw 
over Nueva Espagna three hundred years 
ago, and which hag rested on it like an 
alluring mystery ever since. If you would 
dream dreams and see visions, now is the 
time to come. If you would taste the wild 
charm, hasten to catch it before the wear of 
every-day travel tramples out the primitive 
customs. It is still to a good degree 
cocntry apart from the rest of the United 
Staies; mountain-locked and iittle known, 


severed, as it has been, from the great high- 
waysof commerce. Its history isa romance 
and a tragedy, and, as in every country 
imperfectly explored, it holds more or less 
of the mysterious. Here are extensive 
ruins; unparalleled natural phenomena; 
mountains, flaunting their crowns of snow 
everlastingly in the face of the sun, that 
bear in their bosom undeveloped mines, 
dazzling the imagination; cafions with 
perpendicular sides a mile in hight; sav- 
ages merciless and bloodthirsty, who in 
undying hate stil] dispute the progress of 
foreign civilization. But the civilizer is 
coming; is here. The waste lands of the 
wandering tribes will be divided and sold 
by the acre, instead of the league. The 
dozing Mexican will be jostled on the 
elbow, and will wake from his long trance 
to find himself in the way. 

A procession of phantoms is flying along 
‘« El Camino de fiero caril” ; whispering 
voices are drowned in the hiss of steam; 
and the midnight hush of the black cafion 
is stirred by the whirr of beautiful wings, 
unheard save by ears attuned to finest har- 
monies. By the time this letter reaches the 
eyes 20 dear to the writer, there will be no 
haunted solitudes along Los Carillos. The 
pick and shovels of Mike Brady and the 
O’Flannegans will have put to flight the 
finer fancies of musing antiquary and 
dreaming pilgrim. You know certain 
boundaries mark the limit of every created 
thing, be it real or imaginary. 

Fairies never trip it on pavements. They 
are too delicate for such footing. Ghosts 
haunt only houses where men have lived 
and died; and the epic of history cannot 
abide the screech of the locomotive and its 
penetrating headlight. It requires broken, 
disconnected threads, doubtful testimony, 
dim lights, above all, the misty lines of dis- 
tance. The locomotive brings the ends of 
the earth together, and dashes into noth- 
ingness delicate tissues woven in darkness, 
like certain delicate laces, whose threads 
break in the weaving by day. 

And here is something brought by the 
locomotive. 

In the Juminous haze of the paling twi- 
light appeared a peddler, lying beside hjs 
pack, sheltered by a rock, under which he 
had crept, which looked as though it might 
fall any moment and crush him to atoms. 
On nearer view, we discovered, instead of 
peddier and pack, the pioneer organ- 

rinder, the first to set foot in New Mex- 
foo. His shoes were ragged and travel 
worn. He wore a cast-off uniform of 
army blue, and a red handkerchief knotted 
round his throat. Sun-scorched gray hair 
straggled round the edge of his black skull- 


Overcome by heat and fatigue, he was 
dead asleep, one hand resting on the rusty 
green curtain which draped the organ, the 
other holding the neck of a little brown 
dog, about the size of a pinch of snuff, 
curled up in his bosom. Inthe emptiness 
of the desert every peaceful thing is wel- 
come. We stopped, as a matter of course. 

** A bad place for a tramp, unless he can 
eat rock and drink mirage,” said our poly- 
glott antiquary, as he jumped from the 
ambulance. He shook the sleeper gently 
and addressed him in Italian. The man 
slowly rose to his feet. ‘‘ Ah! excellenza,” 
said he, inthe spoken music of Southern 
Italy, ‘‘your voice is like the sound of 
fountains in the ear of the thirsty. Tell 
me, is there no water in this land?” 

**None wilhin six miles; but we have a 
canteen left, which you may have,” and the 
kindly antiquary produced the dirty fron- 
tier flask, sewed up in flannel, to keep its 
contents cool—which it never does. 

The musician unscrewed the lid and took 
along draught. ‘‘Itis better than wine,” 
he said, ‘‘ for Victor can drink it too,” and 
he poured the precious liquid in a tin cup. 
The little brute, who was pretty much all 
tail, gave a friendly bark and wagged him- 
self almost to pieces as he slaked his 
thirst. 

‘* Where are you going?” we asked. 

‘To Albuquerque, to Bernallilo, to Las 
Lunas ”—and he named the various towns 
and stations on the route to Old Mexico. 

“The country is overrun by Apaches— 


Indians who will torture you and then kill 
you.” 
‘The banditti will not hurt,” said the 








cap and mingled with the dust of the ground. . 


He lifted the box to, its one leg, raised 
the curtain, turned the crank; a warning 
click, and lo! ‘‘Hear me, Norma.” How 
strangely the familiar air-sounded across 
that plain, so wide, so dim, so still! 
Through a floating mist, not of the earth or 
of the sky, I saw, not the wanderer and 
his wretched instrument, but a radiant 
vision of glittering lights, the brilliant 
crowd in the horseshoe curve, hanging 
breathless on the voice of the divine singer, 
now leading the starry choir of Heaven. 


Surely, there is not another place in the 
world where a party of sensible people 
would fool away an hour on an organ- 
grinder. Every well-regulated mind (and 1 
address no other) will perceive the absurd- 
ity. But it was so long since we had 
heard one, he was such a delightful re- 
minder of bright days and brighter nights, 
that over and over again we made the 
drowsy player drone his dull tunes. They 
brought us serene and golden Italy, the 
racing shadows and glancing sumbeams of 
the far Campania; and, best of all, the love- 
songs of home—that sweet spot, toward 
which I look as the first woman, exiled 
forever, must have looked toward the 
barred gates of her lost Paradise. 

When the wheezy machine rested, we 
gave the player a small (very small) fortune 
in loose change and the remnants of our 
lunch. He had only a cracker and two 
onions in his wallet, and the wayfarer 
would have knelt for gratitude, had we 
allowed it, while he rained blessings on our 
heads, in the name of the Queen of Heaven, 
the saints, and all the angels. 

‘« Where do you camp?” asked the anti 
quary, when the benediction slacked. 

** Wherever the night finds me. I have 
a blanket, Victor is company, and the 
sky is my tent.” 

There was infinite pathos in the words 
and his glance up to the arch overhead. 
The flash of hero’s armor in the changeful 
curtains of the glorious tent warned us to 
go on; but w& were slow to leate the 
stranger, and would have taken him with 
us, but the ambulance was already over- 
loaded. 

He stood bareheaded long as we were in 
sight, lazily grinding ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,” as though he was falling asleep. 
Faint and clear the music drifted after us, 
by distance mellowefl into sweetness. Miles 
away, now lost in the valley, now low on 
the hills, floated 

“Tufts of tune like thistle-down,” 
wafted along by the soft night-breeze, 


When the last wandering note died away 
we took up the refrain ‘‘Oh! who would 


t inhabit this cold world alone?” and, look- 


ing at the sentinel stars, thought pityingly 
of the exile, alone in his tent—a mighty 
pavilion of royal purple, which deepening 
shadows widened into a solitude vast as 
eternity, mysterious as death. 

The singing was very soft, for Thalia 
was crying, as we discovered by tiny sniffs 
muffled behind her hankerchief, and you 
know how catching home-sickness is, and 
the sweeping gloom was oppressive even 
with the best company. The cheerful day, 
with all its trailing splendors, was dead; 
the fine gold of sunset became dross. A 
pale, white shining in the east announced 
the rising moon, and in its mystic glow 
the mountains put on spectral shapes and 
journeyed with us. A solemn stillness 
filled the night and rested on the party 
which had set out so gayly in the morning. 
One by one the voices hushed, and silence 
followed, so intense it was almost painful. 

We will anticipate, as our friends the 
novelists say, and follow the march of the 
minstrel—one of the last of the gentle 
race of troubadours. We heard of his safe 
arrival at Albuquerque and at Bernallilo. 
Two days’ journey southward, the mail- 


dazed, bewildered way, mourning for the 
little doggie, which was missing. ‘‘ Theré 
are no sausage factories here,” said our in- 
formant, with a smile of glastly signifi- 
cance. ‘‘ But a big Mexican dog could 
swallow that pup like a pill.” 

A lively letter from a friend in Silver 
City recorded his passage through the low- 
ercountry. The Pueblo Indians gave him 
of their poor substance and made him at 
home in their mud hovels, regarding him 





old man, simply, “ when I give them this.” 


boy reported having seen him, moving in a. 











In their childish curiosity, they wanted to 
chop open the cage and see the singing- 
birds inside. At a little village, whose 
name I do not now recall, the whole popu- 
lation flocked round the itinerant. He was 
a choice item for the local editor of the 
Pharos of the Occident, a miner living 
on imagination, who fancied himself a 
brilliant writer and financier, and in a lurid 
editorial he hailed the musician as the fore- 
runner of Thomas and Mapleson, and 
hinted it was high time to form a stock 
company for the purpose of building an 
adobe opera-house. Everywhere the play- 
er was well received, till he reached Socor- 
ro. On the edge of the Jornado, from im- 
memorial ages overrun by the Apache, the 
Western Bedouin, every trace of him was 
lost. 

The tameless warriors of Victoria’s band 
are deaf to ‘‘Hear me, Norma,” and I 
greatly fear the gray scalp of the minstrel 
is a trophy in the belt of the red chief, and 
his poor old bones lie unburied in the tree- 
less, waterless, wind-swept desert, truly 
named, by the first Spaniard who'dared its 
perils, Jornado del Muerto—Journey of 
Death. 





THE CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES IN THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. WOODMAN. 





At length the strife for which all these 
preparations had been made came on, and 
in the first clash of arms the men of God 
were present, to inspire and to act. When 
the insolent troops of Britain marched into 
Lexington, in the still darkness of that 
April morning, the village pastor, Jonas 
Clark, was among ‘‘ the embattled farm- 
ers” who stood with ready firelocks for the 
foe. To him, more than to any other man, 
was due the issue of this great event. 
From the pulpit, at town-meetings, at 
musters, in private sfc, he had ‘Tong béen 
training his people inthe doctri :, 
and had made this the fittest spot fm th 
land for the first onset of armed 
One of his addresses, sent by his 
their instructions to the Pro 
gress, and preserved to thi 
town records, ‘‘has few equals, ; 
Edward Everett, ‘‘and no superiors among 
the productions of that class.” Now he 
stood beneath the dying stars, surrounded 
by those who were his flock and his com- 
patriots, and thanking God, who had taught 
his hands to war, his fingers to fight. 
After the slaughter—for slaughter it was— 
he turned back sadly to bury his precious 
dead; sadly, and yet triumphantly, for 
‘from the 19th of April, 1775,” he said, 
‘will be dated the liberty of the American 
world.” 

When the alarm spread toward Concord, 
the minute-men assembled on the village 
green; and among them was William Em- 
erson, the minister, with his rifle in his 
hand. As the militia poured in from all 
quarters, their pastors came with them, 
armed for strife. There was Thaxter, of 
Westford, and there, too, stood Foster, of 
Littleton, ready to fight, as to pray. When 
the British were repulsed, and in full re- 
treat to Boston, Foster was foremost among 
the pursuers who, from behind trees and 
thickets and stone walls, followed the 
enemy with leaden hail all the way to 
Charlestown Neck. In this pursuit, too, 
stil] another minister wa active and effect- 
ive. Philip Payson, of Chelsea, was of so 
gentle a nature that he had hitherto 
preached forbearance to his people, until 
many had taken offense. But the mus- 
ketry from Concord had aroused the lion 
in his soul. Grasping a rifle, he hastily 
collected his neighbors and led them to 
the fight. When he arrived, the British 







were fleeing. Meeting a body of troops, 
he gave them such a terrili® onslaught 
that nearly all were slain captured. 


Two wagons of supplies, sentjout from 
Boston to succor the royal sd@ldiers, he 
seized and held, having shot and dispersed 
the guards. When this fiery episode in 
their lives had passed, these men returned 
to their pulpits, to labor and to watch; 
Emerson pausing to chronicle that “‘ this 
month is remarkable for the greatest 
events of the present age.” 

The startling news of bloodshed sped 
forth over the country on swift winds, 





as a great medicine-man, with a magic box. 


piercing even the remotest forests like an 
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eagle’s cry; and, wherever it penetrated, the 
ministers of God responded to its call. At 
Sharon, Conn., Cotton Mather Smith sent 
out from his parish four hundred fighting 
men. In Vermont it came like a bugle- 
blast to David Avery, the young pastor of 
Gaysbore’. On the next Sunday he strode 
into his pulpit, and, without warning, 
preached his farewell sermon. Coming 
down from the desk, he gathered once more 
his bewildered people around him, and 
from the meeting-house steps delivered a 
stirring appeal to arm. From the midst of 
their families, their wives and little ones, 
the men came forward one by one and 
swore to spend their lives for liberty. 
They started at once, the pastor as captain, 
and on Saturday entered the camp at Cam- 
bridge. The following day a pulpit was 
set up in the College Green, by standing a 
rum-hogshead on end, from which Dr. 
Langdon, the college president, preached 
in the morning, on ‘‘ Fight the good fight 
of faith,” and young Avery in the evening, 
from the text ‘‘And I looked, and rose up, 
and said unto the nobles and rulers, and to 
the rest of the people, Be not afraid of 
them. Remember the Lord, which is great 
and terrible, and fight for your brethren, 
your sens and your daughters, your wives 
and your homes.” Be sure that we shall 
hear of David Avery again. 

On its way into Maine, the wild word 
kept old Dr. Haven, at Portsmouth, making 
bullets all one night; and when an alarm 
came that the enemy were approaching, he 
grasped his musket and horn and went out 
with his neighbors to repel them. At the 
sound of ‘‘ Lexington” the hardy dwellers 
along the Harpswell shore came in crowds 
to theirhumble meeting-house. The pastor, 
Samuel Eaton, mounted the pulpit and de- 
livered so powerful an appeal that the 
people flew to arms. The king's officer 
was seized, and would have been buried 
alive by the enraged patriots, but for the 
strenuous opposition of the preacher. When, 
some time after this, there was another call 
for volunteers, and the recruiting officer 
found the people, for some reason, back- 
ward, Samuel Eaton was again moved to 
use his power. At the close of a commun- 
ion service, he told his hearers that he 
wished them to collect at sunset on the 
church green. At the appointed time a 
large and wondering crowd stood before 
the church. The pastor strode through 
the multitude, stepped upon the horse- 
block, and, stretching forth his hands 
in solemn reverence, while @ great still- 
ness fell upon the bowed assembly, called 
upon the Lord in prayer. Then for a mo- 
ment he stood in silence, gazing into the 
upturned faces, when suddenly he shouted 
forth, like a battle-cry: *‘ Cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood!” As 
a voice from Heaven, these terrible words 
pierced every heart. At the close of the 
address which followed, forty men came 
forward and enlisted for the war. 

When the story of slaughter reached the 
pine-clad hills of the Carolinas, the Meck- 
lenburg Convention was in session. Wild 
excitement seized the meeting, and the 
most stirring speeches were made by two 
clergymen, Francis Cummings and Hez- 
ekiah James Balch. The latter was a 
leader in the Assembly and one of the 
three who drew up the glorious Mecklen- 
burg Declaration. He died soon after this 
bold act; but Cummings lived to fight in 
many bloody battles. 

To the army which collected around Bos- 


ton in 1775 ministers of the neighboring 
towns came week by week to preach the 
Word of God. The Provincial Congress 
officially recognized these services, and 
recommended the clergy to labor in rota- 
tion, thirteen at atime. To this ‘‘theCon- 
vention of Ministers of Massachusetts 
Bay” replied, on June 11th, that they 
deemed it more expedient for certain of 
their number to officiate statedly, rather 
than in quick rotation, and that the re- 
maining brethren would supply the pulpits 
of the absent. This proposal, together with 
the unceasing appeals of Washington, who 
keenly felt the need of spiritual advisers 
for the army, led to the appointment of 
regular chaplains, which was consummated 
as speedily as was practicable. 

From this time forth the clergy followed, 
as chaplains and soldiers, the fortunes of 
the war, and nobly did they serve in both 
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positions. At Bunker Hill Dr. Samuel 
McClintock was present with the New 
Hampshire troops, and while that storm of 
lead swept through the redoubt he knelt 
on the field, arrayed in his clerical bands, 
with bared head and outstretched arms, 
crying aloud in prayer to the God of bat- 
tles. Heis thus portrayed in Trumbull’s 
famous painting, and the incident called 
forth some beautiful lines from Mrs. 
Sigourney. Rev. John Martin, too, was 
with that heroic band, and, after praying 
with the soldiers, grasped » gun and fought 
desperately to the end. His accountof the 
battle is one of the best authorities on the 
subject. David Avery was here, whom we 
left on a rum hogshead in Harvard Green, 
exhorting the troops to ‘‘ Be not afraid!” 
True to his text, he made great efforts to 
reach the embattled hight, but found it im- 
possible, and, surrounded by his troops 
stood on the neighboring hill praying aloud 
until the battle ended. A few days before 
this he had been one of the hardy few who 
boarded a British vessel in the harbor, 
stripped her of her armament, and set her 
on fire. Every hourof the night following 
Bunker Hill he spent beside the wounded 
and the dying. 

Alexander McWhorter, a preacher from 
North Carolina, was traveling through 
New England at the time of the battle. 
Being a man of unusual ability and of 
great zeal, he was at once sent back by 
Congress to rouse the people of the Caro- 
linas. His canvass of those colonies excit- 
ed a perfect storm. 

Inthe Old North State the Provincial 
Council sent two Gospel ministers to 
traverse its territory and win the High- 
landers for the right. In this mission they 
achieved large success. When the report 
of the battle reached Virginia, it found 
Muhlenburg in his parish. He had labored 
in the good cause among the people and 
in the House of Burgesses. Now he deter- 
mined to fight. He began at once to raise 
aregiment. On the next Sunday he ap- 
peared in the pulpit as usual, arrayed in 
his robes of office. He announced to his 
astonished congregation that he should 
now preach his farewell sermon, and im- 
mediately hurled out, in stentorian tones, 
the text: ‘‘ To everything there is a season, 
and a time to every purpose under the sun; 
a time of warand atime of peace.” At 
the close of his patriotic sermon he lifted 
his magnificent form and shouted: ‘‘ There 
is atime to fight, and that time has now 
come.” Then he threw off his gown, and 
displayed the full uniform ofa Virginia 
colonel. Striding down the aisle, he or 
dered the drums to beat at the church- 
door. The enthusiasm was intense. Near- 
ly three hundred men enlisted at once, 
leaving scarcely one behind; and he im- 
mediately marched South with his reg- 
iment. His subsequent glorious career is 
well-known history. 

Throughout this summer companies from 
every quarter flocked to the camp before 
Boston, many bringing their pastors with 
them. In the cool gray of a September 
morning the drums beat throughout the 
camp and the army was ordered upon 
parade. There by quick evolutions the 
officers were separated from the ranks, 
formed into hollow square, and informed 
that Congress needed volunteers to follow 
Benedict Arnold against Quebec. Among 
those who quickly stepped to the front for 
this terrible service was Samuel Spring, 
a young minister, under thirty, a noble 
looking man, straight 48 an arrow, and 
over six feet tall. He was made chaplain 
to the expedition and set out with the 
troops. Encamping at Newburypert over 
Sunday, he preached his first sermon to 
the army in the Presbyterian church 
which held the body of Whitefield. In 
full array, the soldiers marched to the 
church, presented arms as their young 
chaplain passed up to the pulpit, then 
stacked their guns in the aisles, and lis- 
tened to a discourse of great power on the 
nature and requirements of the expedition, 
from the words ‘‘If thy spirit go not with 
us, carry us not up hence.” After the 
service the preacher and his fellow-officers 
went down intothe vault where slept the 
saint, and by the weird flare of torches 
Arnold, Morgan, Dearborn, Spring, and 
others whom the war made famous gazed 
upon the fading face. Through all that 
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expedition, unparalleled in the world’s 
history, young Spring proved himself a 
true soldier of God and of liberty, and in 
the wonderful night assault upon Quebec 
he was in the hottest of the fight. 





GENUINE NEGRO HYMNS. 


BY MARY W. PORTER. 








“Uncie Peter, I want you- to sing me 
some hymns.” 

Uncle Peter raised his head from his 
work and leaned on his hoe, ready to take 
advantage of any little opportunity to rest 
that offered itself. 

‘* Lor’, now, go way! ‘You’se tryin’ to 
make game o’ me.” 

Uncle Peter had probably heard, in the 
dim and distant past, some African version 
of the ‘‘ Fox and the Crow,” and doubted 
my motives; so I hastily reassured him. I 
was sitting lazily under a great tree in the 
garden, that warm summer afternoon, 
watching this ungainly figure as he pot- 
tered about his work, with such a curious 
walk; for he scarcely bent his knees at all 
when he moved—the result, I believe, of 
ancient and, to judge by his fossil-like ap- 
pearance, pre-Adamite rheumatism. Look- 
ing at him there, and perhaps from its very 
incongruity, the thought occurred to me of 
his being a noted singer in the colored 
church, and I at once appealed to him for a 
song. 

‘*You’se makin’ game o’ me,” he still 
answered, doubtfully. 

‘‘No, I am not,” I replied, earnestly. 
‘T’ve heard you were a fine singer, and I 
want very much to judge for myself.” 

Uncle Peter was decidedly pleased and 
still more decidedly flattered. 

‘* Well, there’s others as is better,” he re- 
plied, modestly, but not looking at all as if 
he thought so. ‘“I’se gittin’ on in years, 
please God,” 

There was no denying that, so I hastened 
to change the subject. 

“Come, Uncle Peter, what can you 
sing?” 

At that he began to ecratch his head. 
‘* Well, you see, I knows a heap o’ songs, 
only you’se took me kinder unbeknowst. 
There’s ‘De Gospel Train’—that’s kinder 
long. Did you ever hear dat?” 

“Never. Do singit. I have no doubt 
itis beautiful. Sing it, please.” 

Uncle Peter gazed steadily into the tree- 
tops, and, holding his hoe from him at 
arm’s length, suddenly began, in so power- 
ful a voice that I gave a great jump, even 
though I expected it. 

“Oh! de Gospel train am comin’ "~ 


“Well, why do you stop?” I asked, 
anxiously. 
‘‘I don’t know as I ken sing it right 
widout de groanin’.” 
‘**Can't I groan for you?” 
“You! Lor’, no. How'd you know 
when to groan?” he answered, scornfully. 
I felt my incompetency and said noth- 
ing. There was a moment or two of im- 
pressive silence, and then he began again. 
“Oh! de Gospel train am comin’, 
I hear it just at hand; 
I hear de car-wheels rumblin’, 
It’s movin’ through de land. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, chillen, 
Dere's room for millions o’ more. 
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“TI hear de bell and whistle 
Comin’ round de curve ; 
It’s playin’ all its steam-power 
An’ strainin’ every nerve. 
Chorus.—Now git on board, ete. 


* I see de Gospel angel, 
It’s heavin’ now in sight; 
De steam-valve's a-groanin’, 
It's pressure is so great. 
Chorus.—Now git oa board, ete. 


“ No signal for another train 
To follow on dis line. 
Oh! sinners, you're forever lost 
If once you're left behind. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, ete. 


“ Dere is de Gospel engine, 
It’s flutterin’ through de breeze, 
All spattered with de Saviour’s blood, 
And yet it floats with ease. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, etc. 
* Dere is de Christian banner, 
Its motto Is new and old; 


Salvation and repentance 
All varnished dere in gold. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, ete. 


“ We are now near de station ; 
Oh! sinners don't be vain, 
But come an’ git tickets, 
Git ready for de train. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, ete. 








“ De fare is cheap an’ all may go, 
Both sick an’ poor are dere ; 
No second class on board dis train, 
No difference in de fare. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, etc. 
“I think it'll make a little halt 
Each station on de line, 


An’ give you all a chance to go; 
But yet it will make de time. 


Chorus.—Now git on bos, ete. 
“It’s comin’ round de mountain, 
By rivers and by lake ; 
Our Saviour is on board de train, 
Controlling steam and brake. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, etc. 


“ Dis train has ever run its track, 
It's passin’ through every land ; 
Millions of precious souls on board, 
Oh ! come, and join de band. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, ete. 
“ Dere's Moses, Noah, and Abraham, 
And all de prophets too; 


King Jesus is on board de train, 
Oh! what a heavenly crew! 


Chorus.—Now git on board, etc. 
“It soon will reach de station; 
Oh! how we den will sing! 
With all de heavenly army, 
We'll make de welkin ring. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, ete, 
“ We'll shout over all our sorrows, 
and sing for evermore, 


With all de heavenly army, 
On dat eternal shore. 


Chorus.—Now git on board, chillen, 
Dere’s room for millions o’ more.” 

“‘Why, that is beautiful, Uncle Peter. I 
never would have thought you could have 
sung such a long hymn.” 

‘“*You thought I was an old fool, did 
you?” 

I hastened to explain to my touchy 
chorister that I considered there was a 
great difference between singing short 
hymns and being an old fool; and his feel- 
ings were so far soothed that he volun- 
teered himself to give me another song and 
began accordingly. 

** When I was a sinner 
I loved my distance well, 
When I came to find out 
I was hanging over Hell. 
Chorus.—Die tn de field o’ battle, 
e Gloryin’ my soul. 
“ King Jesus is my Captain, 
And shall be till I die; 


He give to me my orders 
An’ bid me not to fly. 


Chorus.—Die in de field, etc, 


“Used to have some playmates, 
Used to play wid me; 
Bince I'se got de 'ligion, 
Turned their baeks on me. 


Chorus.—Die in de field, etc. 


“Eve and Adam fn de Garden 
Broke de holy law; 
Drive out as strangers 
An’ make dere sure reward! 


Chorus.—Die in de field o’ battle, 
Gloryin’ my soul.”’- 

I was afraid to make any comment on 
this, beyond murmuring ‘Very nice, in- 
deed,” in a low, highly-appreciative voice, 
when he got through; but I need not have 
been afraid. He was like a musical box 
well wound up, and was going through his 
whole répertoire as fast and as loud as he 
could. 

“ When we see Master Jesus come ridin’ out on de bow, 

We'll run an’ go to meet him. Hallelujah! 


Chorus.—Yes, we'll run and go to meet him, 
We'll run and go to meet him, 
We'll run and gotomeethim. Hal- 
lelujah ! 


“Come all ye Gospel army, git ready, we'll surely go. 
Chorus.—W e'll run, eto. 


“They'se weeping like a willow, they’s mourning 
like a dove. 


Chorus.—We'll run, eto. 


“ Early in de mornin’ de heavens then did open. 
Chorus.—We'll run, etc. 


De bright stars did shine and beam love in my soul. 
Chorus.—We'll run, etc. 


“*T was a band of angels came down to visit me. 
Chorus.—-We'll run, ete. 


“One day they whispered in my ear. 
Chorus.— We'll run, ete. 


“ and told me that my soul was free! 
Chorus.—We'll run and go to meet him, 
We'll run and go to meet him, 
We'll run and go to meet him. Hal- 
lelujah !" 

Tomy great surprise, the next song, which 
foJlowed without any interval at all, was 
not a hymn: 

“ Injine pudding and pumpkin pie, 

That's what makes de red dress fly. 
Chorus.—Walk, Jawbone, walk! Ginny come 
along! : 
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“The old nigger went to bed; but it wasn't no use. 
His heels stuck out for de chickens to roost. 
Chorus.—Walk, Jawbone, walk! Ginny come 
along! 


“I saw an’ old man passing by ; 

Bay ‘Old man, your horse will die.’ 

Git some corn and put in a sieve; 

Bay ‘Old man, your horse will live" 

Chorus.—Walk, Jawbone, walk! Ginny come 
along """ 

** Well, Uncle Peter,” I exclaimed, when 
I found that this was really over (for it be- 
gan and ended so abruptly that it was by 
no means an easy matter to decide), ‘‘ you 
didn’t need any groaning for that, did 
you?” 

“No,” was the lugubrious reply. ‘‘ The 
groaning will all be in Hell fur singing 
euch wicked trash.” 

Before I had time to protest, he lifted up 
his voice again. 


“I want to be like old wrastling Jacob 
Into the days of old. 
Never intend to let Christ go 
Until he done bless my soul. 
Chorus.—Gwine home! Come pray with de 
heavenly mind. 


“One day I was walking along, 
And something rolled across my heart. 
What you think it said to me? 
Come praise God, heavenly mind! 
Chorus.—Gwine home! Come pray with de 
heavenly mind. 


*T know, my Lord, I just got to die, 
And waiting fur de glorious day ; 
And after death my soul shall fly. 
Bright angels come and guard me home. 
Chorus.—Gwine home! Come pray with de 
heavenly mind! 


“That awful day will surely come 
When the Christian's name written down; 
And every letter in the Book of Life 
Will be brought forth and the name written in gold. 
Chorus.—Gwine home! Come pray with de 
heavenly mind !" 


It was wonderful how long he could sing 
without showing any signs of fatigue. 


* My sister talk about me, 
Rock me in de jubilee! 
Some people call me devil, 
Rock me in de jubilee! 
I don't care what you call me, 
But I know my Jesus love me, 
Rock me in de jubilee! 
Chorus.—Rock a member, rock! Aye, 
my Lord! 
Rock me into the Heaven! 
Rock me in the jubilee! 


“Sister, how your heart feel? Aye, my Lord! 
After talking about me? Aye, my Lord! 
Does your heart feel determined ? 

But I know my Jesus love me. 
Rock me in de jubilee! 


Chorus.—Rock a member, rock! Aye, 
my Lord! 
Rock me into the Heaven ! 
Rock me into the jubilee!" 


** That’s a very short one,” I remarked, as 
he paused for breath. ‘‘Isn’t there more 
of it?” ; 


“*There may be; but that’s enough for 


me,” he answered quickly, and then went 
on: 


“Oh! who's that coming over yonder? 
Hallelujah! 
Oh! it looks like Master Jesus. 
Hallelujah! 


“ Ob! how you know it’s Master Jesus? 
Hallelujah ! 
I know him by his garment. 
Hallelujah ! 


“Oh! didn’t my sister cross over? 
Hallelujah! P 
How you know my sister cross over? 
Hallelujah! 


“ I know It by the rolling of Jordan. 
Hallelujah! 
Oh! didn’t brother Moses cross over? 
Hallelujah ! 


“Oh! how you know brother Moses cross over? 
Hallelujah ! 
I know It by the rolling of the water. 
Hallelujah ! 


“Oh! didn’t King Pharaoh git lost ? 
Hallelujah! 
How you know King Pharaoh got lost ? 
Hallelujah! 


“I know it by the rolling of the water. 
Hallelujah! 

I wonder what ship is that a-coming, 
Hallelujah ! 


“She looks like the ship of Zion. 
Hallelujah! 
I wonder what she’s loaded with. 
Hallelujah ! 


“She's loaded down with angels. 
Hallelujah ! 

She’s landed many a thousand. 
Hallelujah ! 


“ And she'll land many more. 
Hallelujah ! 
Oh! she’s bound fur de River of Jordata. 
Hallelujah! 


“Ob! de Captain looked like Jesus. 
Hallelujah ! 
@h\ drive your chariot "Ligy. 
Behieiniat | 


“Oh! drive your chariot steady. 
Hallelujah ! 
Ob! drive me home to Heaven. 
Hallelujah!” . 


‘‘Well, Uncle Peter, I’m very much 
obliged. I suppose that is all you know,” 
I said, as he stopped and showed no signs 
of going on. 

‘All I know!” he cried, giving a short, 
decisive grunt. ‘‘Itain’t a quarter nor 
yet abalf o’ what I knows; but ye can’t 
expect meto stay here working all night. 
Don’t ye see de sun is most down?” 

And, with the parting prediction “If 
dis wedder changes, we'll most likely have 


rain,” he trudged home to his well-earned 
repose. 


FRANKLIN, St. Many’s PaRisn, La. 





THE NEW CLEARING IN INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


BY ELISHA MULFORD, LL.D. 





Wuen our forefathers first landed on 
these shores, they found the country occu. 
pied by certain inhabitants, to whom the 
collective name of Indians was given. 
They were a sparse population, formed in 
tribal relations. They subsisted mainly by 
hunting and fishing. They existed in a 
state of constant warfare. They cultivated 
no part of the soil, except a few strips by 
the edge of some inland streams. They 
had built no towns, nor ships, nor cities. 
They wandered down the rivers and over 
the hills, as they were impelled by search 
for food, or the changes of climate, or the 
going out to war with each other. There 
were traces of an earlierand in some re- 
spects a more advanced people, as in the 
war implements and earthworks found in 
the valley of the Ohio. 

The right of the first comers was based 
on the right of discovery. The land goes 
to the one who finds it first. Thisis good 
for the right of the first comer against the 
second; but it constitutes no ground of 
right against the Indian, who was already 
here. In fact, the right of discovery was 
assumed as a convenient form of law to 
determine the right of the peoples of Eu- 
rope who came here in respect to each 
other. It was put up as a mere form to de- 
fine possession on this continent in courts 
of law, and to avoid an appeal to war. 

In some instances the right of the In- 
dians to certain sections, which it may be 
they only roamed over in pursuit of game 
or passed on expeditions of war, was form- 
ally acknowledged, and a claim against 
the Indians was made by purchase. But 
this was trivial. It was not an exchange of 
equivalents. It was the transfer of a vast 
domain for a few trinkets,and fishing-tackle, 
and guns, and implements of war. 

And yet the people havea right to the 
land against the Indians, and that right is 
not based on conquest or ontrade. It is 
the right of the people, organized as « na- 
tion, with a divine vocation and in the 
institution of a moral order onthe earth. It 
is the right of the people, organized as a 
natfon for the maintenance of law and 
the attainment of freedom, which are the 
elements of civilization. It is not the right 
of any man, or of any collection of men; 
but the right of the nation,in its divine vo- 
cation and institution. And, if it fails in 
the attainment of a moral order with law 
and freedom, then it has no right to the 
land, no right to the occupancy of the earth, 
to which it brings only disorder. It is the 
right of the nation, as a beneficent power, 
maintaining peace on the earth, in the sub- 
jection of all men to the authority of the 
law and the protection of all men by the 
law. If it fails in this, it has no right on 
which to stand; but must give place to a 
people of stronger faith and higher charac- 
ter, and a power which will establish 
righteousness on the earth. There is in no 
man or collection of men an absolute right 
to the land. It is derivative from God, and 
it belongs to the nation only as it goes on, 
in the prevalence of justice and the institu- 
tion of freedom as a redemptive force, to 
do the work of God in the world. The old 
worda, ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s,” have a 
worth which is not to be counted against 
the physical and commercial theories which 
are effacing the conscience of the people in 
their froward sciolism. = 

When our forefathers landed on these 





shores; they were led by f6 dream of 





avarice. They came with no physical theo- 
ries of relative conditions in the struggle 
for existence; no commercial theories of 
the relative advantages of trade. They 
came with faith in God, and with the pur- 
pose here of establishing institutions which 
should be for the promotion of justice and 
freedom forall men. This has been the 
strength of human society. This has been 
the condition of the life and advancement 


of the nation. 
They came to a land where a scant and 


wandering population had left often no 
traces of a permanent occupancy, and 
where the traces of the earlier civilization 
of a people dispossessed by them were 
buried in central and southern valleys. It 
was, in the phrase of Homer, ‘‘a waste 
land where no man comes.” But the con- 
dition of their own permanency has been 
in the institution of a moral order, with 
elements of law and freedom. 

The right of the people to the land is the 
right of the people organized as the nation. 
This right, when it is formulated, is the right 
in the nation of eminent domain; the right 
which is conversely necessury to the being 
of the nation. The Indian had no rights 
to the land that would allow him to hold it 
as an exclusive reservation against its settle- 
ment for civilization. The people, organ- 
ized as the nation, has no rights to the land 
apart from its institution of « moral order. 
And the nation is not exclusive; but in the 
institution of order and the realization of 
freedom it has a universal end. 

Mr. Conger says, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ‘‘ we have stolen all our lands 
from the Indians.” This is not true. 
There has been no people that could hear 
and receive this and retain its self-respect 
or the conscious dignity of its historic 
life. It were the same to say that the Jews 
stole Judea and the Romans stole Rome. 

We have made at certain intervals treat- 
ies with these tribes. There have been 
about four hundred treaties; so many and 
so voluminous that, when Senator Houston 
was announced to speak on our relations 
with the Indian tribes, his tall figure ap- 
peared behind the pile of documents on his 
desk, to which his only reference was: ‘‘I 
have accumulated these documents to show 
how many treaties with the Indians have 
been made and broken.”” 

But a treaty does not define the relation 
of the United States with these tribes. A 
treaty is one of the most complex forms of 
law and obligation which have grown up in 
the development of international relations 
in human society. A treaty is not a con 
tract, and it is not a law; but it may have 
elements both of a contract and of a law. 
In certain respects it may be more thane 
contract, as it has qualities which belong 
to Jaw and is interpreted in consistence 
with principles of international law. But 
contracts have a definite and terminable 
character, and all laws are subject to modi- 
fication and repeal. A treaty is enforced 
by no ultimate tribunal. I< is always sub 
ject to revocation and an appeal to war, in 
the supreme necessity of the state. It may 
be modified by changes of circumstance in 
the historic life of the state. This princi- 
ple is always assumed in the interpretation 


of treaties. 
It was after the last war, in the higher 


historical development of the life of the na- 
tion, that the defect in the adoption of these 
treaties had become so apparent that it was 
declared,in an Act of Congress, March,1871: 
‘*No Indian nation or tribe within the ter- 
ritory of the United States shall be ac- 
knowledged or recognized as an independ- 
ent nation, tribe, or power, with whom the 
United States may contract by treaty.” 

These treaties involved radical defects 
and principles which, instead of being con- 
structive of the progress of human society, 
were subversive of it. They involved as- 
sumptions based upon false theories of hu- 
man society and growing out of the ignor- 
ance of men with conditions which could 
not obtain in a larger and higher develop- 
ment of human society, toward which it 
was the whole effort of man to attain. And 
these treaties were often broken, again and 
again, by treacheries and hostilities of a 
barbaric mode, as in the recent outbreak of 
the Utes in Colorado, which can scarcely 
be called the final arbitrament of war, be- 
cause they are barbaric. . j 





These treaties involved conditions which 


could not consist with the being of the na. 
tion in its historical development and in 
some instances implied the perpetual ex- 
istence of the Indians in a tribal relation. 
Thus, the treaty with the Cherokees, in 
1832, is assumed to be a perpetual contract. 
Then the condition of the treaty is the per- 
petual life of the Cherokees in a tribal re- 
lation. But this is an inferior condition, 
and their advance involves their passing 
out of this condition, into that of citizen- 
ship. In a tribe there is subjection to the 
will of a chief; there is the preservation of 
exclusive customs and forms, which are 
barbaric; there is the vassalage of woman; 
there is a communal relation of property; 
there is no development of individual free- 
dom. Mr. Maurice says: ‘‘The words ‘I’ 
and ‘ought’ do not belong to the vocabu- 
lary of savages, as they belong to the vo- 
cabulary of civilized men.” It is through 
the supremacy of law,instead of the will of 
a chief, and through the institution of per- 
sonal rights that a sense of personal respon- 
sibility is evoked and personality is real- 
ized. In the tribe it may be said that the 
chief alone is free. The education of the 
individual is through the relations of the 
family and the nation. The maintenance 
of atribal relation for the Indians, on the 
most ample reservations of land, too wide 
for use, and with constant aid toward their 
subsistence, has been tried; and in every in- 
stance the result has been toward the deep- 
ening degradation and the final extinction 
of the whole tribe. This has its illustra- 
tion in the Shinnecock tribe on Long Is- 
land. This tribe has had the support of 
schools and the presentation of model 
plows; it has not been in contact with the 
rude population of the frontier, but with a 
community distinguished for its justice and 
humanity. It has gone on with increasing 
poverty to the verge of extinction,although 
its location was more fortunate than that of 
those who have become opulent around {t. 

The treaty of 1832 provided for the 
Cherokees as a tribe a reservation ‘‘ that 
should never have extended sround it the 
lines or placed over it the jurisdiction of a 
territory or a state.” This again implies 
that the tribal relation shall be perpetual, 
and shall have muniments placed around 
it and inducements for its preservation; 
that it shall have around its boundaries the 
security of the state, without its obligations. 
It is known that, with these hereditary ad- 
vantages, the chieftancy of some tribes has 
already passed into the possession of some 
clever Scotchman or easeful German, and 
they hold tenaciously the emoluments of 
the tribal relation; nor will this relation be 
voluntarily surrendered, although the ma- 
jority of a tribe should actually prefer to 
become citizens. In the present condition, 

‘Firstly. These treaties should all be sub- 
jected to an entire revision, and brought 
into the form of terminable contracts in all 
their just and reasonable provisions, that 
they may have the authority of the courts 
for their interpretation and maintenance. 

Secondly. The tribal relation should be 
extinguished. This may not be effected at 
once; but it should be a constant object. 
Those chiefs who oppose or hinder it and 
restrain any of their followers who would 
prefer the change from a free expression in 
regard to it should be removed. The 
tribal relation is a source of warfare, of 
jealousy and distrust. It prevents the 
growth of a sense of the recognition of 
law. It perpetuates barbaric customs, as 
the war-dance, the sale of women, the de- 
struction of property on the death of a 
child. It does not allow the institution of 
private property. 

Thirdly. The vast reservations of land 
should be broken up. Their extent ig it- 
self aninjury. It tends to their waste. It 
leads to their retention as preserves for 
hunting and fishing. This results in the 
degradation of labor. It is an inducement 
to a wandering life. Thus, in Colorado 
the reservation cf the Utes allows four 
thousand acres to each individual. The 
Jand should be held in severalty. 

The first object is to do the will of God, 
and not our own individual will, with the 
Indians. If we fail of this, the judgment 
or fate we conceive of for them may in 
some ways come upon us. They are not to 
be driven by us to extermination, nor left 
to perish by starvation in the changed con- 
ditions of life, as the prey of the stronger 
and more cunning power in the blind 
struggle for existence. 
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THE CRYSTAL PRISON. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, 


In the library’s shadiest corner, 
One sultry morn of July, 

AsI glanced from my reading of Dorner 
A spider I chanced to espy. 

A gray and a long-legged spider, 
Well poised on eight pedals he stood, 
In a somewhat contemplative mood, 

On the sunshine he rested one eye, 

And the other was opened much wider 
On the vellum of ** Synopsis Poli.” 


To clap down a goblet upon him, 
An invisible jail, 
Was the thought not of mischief or play, 
But an entomological way 
Of scientific and painful duty; 
A duty whose rule is, 
(Although it so cruel is), 
First catch, then impale, 
Then sprinkle with snuff, 
Or other odorous stuff, 
This thin, gray Arachnidal beauty. 


Then, recalling wise Solomon’s message, 
**To the aut, thou sluggard, and learn!" 
A spider, I said, sure may presage 
A moral, as well as an ant, 
It is solemn and stilted, and can’t 
Be bad for giving aturn 
Of an ethical sort to one’s thinking. 
So, shutting my book, I sat winking 
At my prisoner, who, with one eye 
Stood stupidly, silently blinking 
At the light of that day in July. 
The other, opened much wider, 
Was lifted to “‘ Synopsis Poli '’— 
My ambitious Arachnidal Spider! 


When he roused from his strange meditation, 
It occurred to that venturesome spider 

He would stroll through a part of creation; 
And in the green fields of the room— 
On the carpet, with flowers abloom, 


He would achieve of the world a much 
‘ wider 


Idea—tban ever before. 
He would climb up the window or door, 
The corners he e’en would explore, 
And stand on the far away shore 
Of the hearth, and look up to the dark, 
Deep dome of the chimney-flue, 
Be dazed by the ray struggling through 
From the land of the cloud and the lark ; 
Or else he would climb on the book-case shelf, 
And, like other philosophers, see for himself 
How deep and how high, 
How near to the sky 
Is that time-scented vellum of ‘‘ Synopsis Poli.” 


But alas! for the spider who never had 


learned 
There are walls that are crystal, and one may 
be turned 
From his stroll through the universe, deftly 
and quick, 
By boundaries viewless, but firm, high, and 
thick. 
So he battered his headin a reckless en- 
deavor 


To go through the prison of glass— 
First one side, then t’other; but, of 
course, he could never 
That invisible barrier pass. 
Then he took to his legs, with the thought, no 
doubt : 
** My head, indeed, is broken ; 
But he who can climb may always get out 
Of prison, or trouble, or torment, or doubt, 
For the top of things is open.” 
Alas! little prisoner, yield to your fate. 
Your courage is ample, your legs are eight; 
But glass is a slippery wall, 
Your philosophy also is all askew, 
For the top of your prison has no hole throngh, 
A crystal dome over all! 
So avail you nor legs, so graceful and fair, 
Nor the wisdom that looks with a Solonic air 
And a quizzical eye 
At ‘‘ Synopsis Poli,” 
With a stare, which despair 
Makes hopeless and hopelessly wider, 
My discouraged Arachnidal Spider. 


Ab! could we but measure the distance be- 
tween 
Aspiring and doing, ’twere well. 
The horizon is crystal—may never be seen; 
Allthe same it determines, decisive and keen, 
Our crystalline prison or cell. 
Ab! small past believing 
The world of achieving, 
Though vast be the realm of our dream ; 
And ever, as outward 
Our faces are set, 
Our steps are thrown backward, 
The barriers are met, 
In the walls without visible gleam. 
In prison bound vision, 
The far-off Elysian 
Blue fields of our fame may appear. 
But there’s practical pith 
In the Persian myth, 





Round the world is a crystalline sphere. 
So no more will I jeer 
At the spider, for bere 
Is a prison we all must share4 
Nor laugh at the eye 
So ambitiously high 
At “ Poli Synopsis ” there. 
Though my freedom be wide? 
There are books beyond call, 
Of insect or man, 
And sun-rays fall 
Past our vision to scan. 
’Twixt the can’t and the can 
Solid buttressed the wall, 
And the dome’s over all, 
Both for insect and man, 
Fellow-prisoner, Arachnidal Spider. 
+ Pitrssuron, Pa. 





THE PARISH SYSTEM. 


BY PROF. C. M. MEAD. 


Tus question is to be again brought be- 
fore the National Congregational Council 
this year, and a few words may not be in- 
appropriate on it at this time. 

Anything that has long existed, and that 
is difficult to do away with, is likely to be 
regarded by many as right, if not even in- 
dispensable. The parish system is an inher- 
itance of ourchurches. Wehave grown up 
under it. It is the nearest approximation 
which our present circumstances allow to 
the old Puritanic system under which New 
Eng'and grew great. Therefore, it seems 
to some almost a sacrilege to criticise it. 

Nevertheless, it is folly to refuse to ex- 
amine candidly the question whether the 
system is inherently desirable. It should 
be remembered that, though derived from 
the Puritan times, it is now essentially dif- 
ferent from the the original one. Then the 
church and the state were one, and that 
one was the church. It was understood 
that all adults should belong to the church; 
or, if not, that all should at least be com- 
pelled to attend church and contribute to 
its support. That was the original New 
England idea. When, by degrees, the 
growing number of denominations and the 
increasing proportion of irreligious citizens 
made it no longer possible to maintain the 
original system, those who were unwilling 
to support the Congregational churches had 
to be excused, and a voluntary system took 
the place of the compulsory. Such non- 
professors of religion as were willing to 
help support Christian churches were or- 
ganized into a society, acting in connection 
with the church. The present system, 
therefore, though directly traceable to the 
old Massachusetts system, has become an 
essentially different thing; and those who 
defend it, as it now is, should remember 
that, if it is ideally the best system, it cer- 
tainly is not one which any man or any 
body of men ever deliberately instituted. 
It is one into which we have come by 
accident or blunder. It is the mutilated 
remnant of a system which was deliberately 
adopted, which had a clearly-defined aim, 
and which had some grand features. 

What arguments now are adduced for 
the system as it now exists? I know of 
none but the following: 

1. Persons not belonging to the church, 
it is said, should be allowed, if they con- 
tribute to its support, to have a voice in the 
management of its affairs. Otherwise, there 
would be taxation without representation, 
and so a grave injustice. 

To this it is obvious to reply that, if the 
churches were organized independent of 
societies, there would be no taxation of 
non-Christians. A church managing its 
own affairs and having no connection with 
any civil body would have no right or 
power to compel outsiders to help them, 
pecuniarily or otherwise. Whatever out- 
siders might do for the support of the Gos- 
pel would be purely voluntary. If it should 
be said that even this voluntary support 
entitles the contributors to a voice in con- 
trolling church affairs, the reply is that 
such a claim is absurd. If it is valid, then 
everyone who gives money for the support 
of foreign missions, or for the seamen, or 
for city missions, or for any of the multi- 
tudinous benevolent causes that appeal for 
aid has a right to demand that, directly or 
indirectly, he shall have a voice in deter- 
mining how the money shall be spent. A 
man who cannot have confidence in the 
appointed managers of these institutions 
may keep his money to himself, if he please. 
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He would be only laughed at if he insisted 
on having legislative power as to the dispo- 
sition of the money given. So, if in a 
community a Christian church commends 
itself to those dwelling by it, but not mem- 
bers of it, as fitted to benefit the com- 
munity, they might properly be allowed, or 
even asked, to contribute to its support. 
But if they have not confidence that their 
money will be well bestowed, unless they 
can control its use, then the church should 
simply dispense with their aid; they ought 
not to be asked to help a cause in which 
they have so little faith as that. A church 
which is willing to confess that it cannot 
make fair-minded and public-spirited men 
believe that it uses its personal and pecuni- 
ary influence for the good of the com- 
munity ought to be ashamed to solicit or 
to receive aid from such outsiders. The 
argument under consideration needs only 
to be clearly stated to refute itself. It 
might as well be put in the balder form, in 
which it is sometimes put, though generally 
the defenders of the parish system would 
be ashamed to state it so plainly—viz. : 

2. The parish system secures to church 
institutions more money than would be got 
without it. In other words, by allowing 
men of the world to have a part in direct- 
ing church affairs, we allure them to give 
money, when otherwise they would give 
none. I say, not many would like to say 
this openly; yet it is, if I mistake not, 
practically the strongest argument in the 
minds of the defenders of the system. In 
some communities, the principal pecuniary 
dependence of the church is on men who 
are not churchmembers. What would be- 
come of the church, it is thought or said, if 
that support should be withdrawn? 

Translated into plain English, this means: 
Members of the church of Christ are willing 
to sell their prerogative of church government. 
Here are certain men who, so far as re- 
ligious character is concerned, are deemed 
unfit to belong to the church; yet, because 
they have money, they are allowed to con- 
trol the church! They are not supposed to 
give their money from any pure regard for 
the good of the community; but to give it 
for a consideration—the privilege of having 
a voice in the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs. If a government, in want of funds, 
should offer to foreigners the right of con- 
trolling the affairs of the government, on 
condition that they would render pecuniary 
relief, there would be comments on such 
conduct not altogether complimentary. Yet 
this is what is done, and done unblush- 
ingly, by Christian churches. 

It is mortifying to have occasion to reply 
to such an argument as the one here given. 
It reminds one of Simon Magus; and it is 
humiliating to think that there are not 
more Christians who are ready to take 
Peter’s short method with the matter, and 
to say to all men who offer money as a 
means of purchasing power: ‘‘ Thy money 
perish with thee!” No doubt the apos- 
tolic churches might have had more money 
if they had organized ecclesiastical so- 
cieties, made up partly of rich heathen, 
who should, in return for their money, 
have had a hand in directing the move- 
ments of the infant church. But the most 
scrutinizing research has never yet brought 
to light the existence of such an apostolic 
institution. 

But it may be said this is a misrepresent- 
ation. These outsiders are not heathen; 
they are sincerely interested in the promo- 
tion of the moral good of the community; 
they have no desire to pervert the object 
for which the church was instituted; their 
counsels and personal interest are often of 
real value in churcli matters. Very well; 
let this be granted. It only serves, if true, 
to strengthen our position. These men are 
either fit to be members of the churches, or 
they are not. If they are, then there is 
some culpable fault on the part of the 
church. They should become church- 
members, assuming all the responsibilities 
of such a position. If they are not fit to 
unite with the church, then they are not fit 
to have a voice in directing ecclesiastical 
affairs. If anything ought to be av axiom 
with Christians, this ought to be. Or, to 
put the matter in another form, if these 
men are interested enough in religious 
matters to give their money uncondition- 
ally, trusting to the wisdom of the church, 
then there is no need of their belonging to 








an ecclesiastical society; if they are not 
willing to contribute for the support of the 
church without having a voice in the con- 
trol of the church, then it is a burning dis- 
grace to any Christian church to sell its 
God-given right of self-government for 
money. 

3. Another, somewhat less offensive, ar- 
gument is sometimes presented—viz.: that 
the parish system serves to interest non- 
Christians in religious matters, and so be- 
comes a meaus of Jeading them into the 
church. It need not be denied that this 
may sometimes be the case. But it would 
be safe to say that, in general, the practical 
working is just the opposite. Non-pro- 
fessors, when they come to occupy this 
middle position, are liable to satisfy their 
consciences with the reflection that they 
are engaged in: religious work by virtue ot 
having to do with an ecclesiastical society, 
while yet they are free from the constraints 
of actual churchmembership. In fact, the 
parish system is an admirable device for 
hardening the religious sense. 

If this is a good argument as regards 
adult men, why should it not also be 
applied to children? Yet who thinks of 
bringing children into the church by first 
giving them power over the church? 
The idea is wholly anti-Christian. There 
was scarcely anything which the Saviour 
labored harder to impress on his disciples 
than that they should not seek to exercise 
power in the church. The disposition of 
churchmembers to exercise lordship over 
one another is one of the evils against 
which we are most earnestly warned. And 
yet the advocates of the parish system rec- 
ommend that lordship over the church 
should be conferred on even those who do 
not belong to it. In other words, what 
Christ represents as a grave sin in church- 
members is to be encouraged in those who 
are not churchmembers, for the sake of 
making them fit to be churchmembers! 
The whole atmosphere of such argumenta- 
tion is that of the political caucus, and ‘s 
unworthy to be introduced into the church 
to which Christ says: ‘‘ Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

4. But, it is sometimes said, men of 
wealth and personal influence outside of 
the church will be courted, their money 
solicited, and their wishes respected in any 
case; and it is, therefore, better to give 
them formally a certain degree of authority 
in parish matters than to leave them te 
exercise the same power more indirectly. 

To this it is enough to say that, if for the 
sake of the support of rich outsiders, a 
church will do what its own Christian 
judgment, uninfluenced by such a coreid- 
eration, would disapprove, then shame 
upon such a church! It may be, indeed, 
that some Christian churches will be false 
to their deepest convictions of right, and 
barter away their own Christian judgment, 
for the sake of the money and favor of the 
world; but, because some men will be so 
recreant to their duty as to commit such a 
sin, what but a suggestion of Satan can it be 
which proposes coolly that this illegitimate 
influence, sinfully yielded to, should be 
formally legalized and made a permanent 
feature of Christian churches? 

Should it be said, however, that the in- 
fluence of these non-Christians may be, on 
the whole, good, and not require the church 
to deviate from what it would of itself be 
disposed to do, then what is gained by 
giving them an ecclesiastical position? The 
only thing accomplished which would not 
otherwise be accomplished is that, by estab- 
lishing the formal parish system, a door is 
opened for the exercise of influence and 
power on the part of those whose influence 
may be anything but salutary. The present 
supposition is that this salutary influence of 
outsiders will be exerted anyhow. What 
folly, then, it is, for the sake of merely 
giving them a compliment, to introduce a 
cumbrous ecclesiastical system, which may 
and often does tie the church hand and 
foot! 

5. It is sometimes remarked that it is 
fitting that, while the church should attend 
to its spiritual affairs, the temporalities 
should be in the charge of a civil body. 

I do not know that I understand the 
force of this. Is it meant that Christians 
are contaminated by owning and repairing 
a meeting-house or by raising and appro- 
priating money? They are surely supposed 
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to be men that have the temporalities of 
their business and families to care for, and 
Paul seems to intimate that to be diligent 
in business and to provide for one’s house- 
hold ever form a part of one’s religion. 
How is it that Christians should not be fit 
also to manage the temporalities of the 
church? By parity of reasoning, why 
should not the American Board have a 
separate society organized, consisting partly 
of irreligious men, in order to attend to 
the temporalities of the Board, such as the 
management of its funds? When, as is 
often the case, the members of the parish 
(or society) are mostly also members of the 
church, it is hard to see why they can more 
successfully or honestly manage the tempo- 
ralities as members of the society than as 
members of the church. When, and in so 
far as, the members of the society are not 
churchmembers, it requires more than or- 
dinary perspicacity to see why, ¢.g., the 
property which is used for the benefit of 
the church should be owned by men who do 
not belong to the church. What a deplor- 
able confession of imbecility it must be on 
the part of a church, if it really does not 
dare to trust itself with the possession and 


management of church property! 
But temporalities, forsooth! What is 


the chief thing in regard to which the 
power of the society is most noticeably 
exercised? It is in the choice, support, and 
dismissal of the pastor of the church. The 
one thing which, more than any other, is 
vital to the spiritual interests of the church 
is controlled by this body, organized for 
the purpose of taking care of the tem- 
poralities. It is simply amazing that our 
churches have so long and patiently en- 
dured this incubus. To be sure, in many 
cases the members of the society are 
mostly or entirely churchmembers, and 
so no great trouble occurs. But in that 
case the question naturally arises: What 
earthly use is there of the society at all? 
Why could not the church, as a church, do 
a thing once for all, as well to be obliged 
to do the same thing once as a church and 
next as a society? In point of fact, how- 
ever, the membership in the two bodies is 
often so far different that it is one of the 
common occurrences to hear it said of a 
certain place that the church there has 
called a man to be a pastor, but the society 
has refused to concur. And we listen 
coolly, and perhaps devoutly pray that 
church and society may at last become 
united on some good man! And all this 
time we are making our boast of the pecu- 
liarly bidlical character of our system of 
church government! Our pastors are not 
appointed over us by bishop, presbytery, or 
conference! No; the local church has the 
absolute right to choose its own pastor! 
Yes, it has; but—the parish has also the 
absolute right to veto this choice, and the 
society has the purse-strings, too, and the 
church must yield! Beautiful liberty and 
independence this! 

The truth is, these arguments for the 
parish system are afterthoughts. The sys- 
tem did not originate in any such con- 
siderations. These arguments are merely 
apologies for a thing which has been en- 
tailed upon us, and which is now vastly 
worse, in some respects, than it was origin- 
ally. The liberty of the local church to 
choose its own pastor was, in the early his- 
tory of New England, a real thing; and even 
after the church ceased to monopolize the 
right of citizenship the parish could only 
act to support, not to choose, the pastor. 
But now, for nearly two centuries, this 
liberty of the church has been lost; and yet 
we have not ceased to boast as if we pos- 
sessed it! We have a parish system, which, 
to be sure, is sometimes so guarded by 
restraints as to be comparatively innocuous, 
but at other times is such that it is possible 
for a parish meeting to be packed, like a 
political caucus, by the lowest rabble, and 
the wishes of the church to be trampled 
under foot. And this possibility has some- 
times been realized. This condition of 
things may, perhaps, be a school of pa- 
tience; it is certainly often a school of 
either pusillanimity or of bitterness. Our 
system was the means, during the Uni- 
tarian defection, of depriving scores of our 
churches of meeting-houses, and even of 
communion services. It still sometimes leads 
to similar results—as, ¢.9., lately in Somer- 
tille, Mass., where a church has been 





forced, by a contumacious society, to quit 
its meeting-house, and start afresh in 
another place. I do not know whether 
this church begins by having another so- 
ciety organized, by which, in time, it may 
be tyrannized over and robbed; but it 
would not be strange if this were the case. 
We are so used to this system, you know. 

The arguments for the existing system, 
when narrowly considered, are so many 
arguments against it. They all rest on a 
worldly-wise view of the church and its 
mission. The system is utterly inconsistent 
with the Bible, with common sense, and 
with Christian self-respect. It leads to the 
most degrading conformity to the world, 
for the sake of getting the world’s money. 
It opens the door for wrangles and quarrels, 
disgraceful to the cause of Christ. It in- 
volves a surrender—nay, a sale—of one of 
the most sacred prerogatives of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is a standing refutation of 
the boast of Congregationalists that the 
local church is the ultimate and independ- 
ent source of church government. It in- 
volves churches in litigation and makes the 
enjoyment of their inherent rights depend- 
ent on the decision of subtle questions of 
ecclesiastical law. 

An immediate and universal abolition of 
this system is, of course, impossible. But 
the fact that it is a mischievous thing 
should be clearly recognized. Newly or- 
ganized churches should be careful to have 
nothing to do with it. The older churches 
can gradually work toward emancipation 
from their bondage. Where the society is 
wholly or mostly composed of Christians, 
there could be a voluntary dissolution 
without any trouble. But in any case the 
movement should be toward the abolition, 
not the improvement, of the system. It is 
essentially evil and can be cured only by 
being destroyed. 
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“Only let your conversation be as becometh the Gos- 
pel of Christ.” (Or, as it should rather be rendered: 
“Only play the citizens worthily of the gospel of 
Christ.”)}—PHILiprians I, 27. 

WHATEVER else the pulpit is, my brethren, 
it ought surely to be real; to have, that is, a 
direct bearing on the thoughts and lives of 
men. If it cease to have such a bearing, if it 
never touch on the subjects in which the com- 
mon hopes and interests of mankind are cen- 
tered, there will always be a danger lest relig- 
fon should be degraded into an unreal super- 
stition, incapable of that supreme control over 
mankind which can alone insure the triumph 
of righteousness; for when religion becomes 
isolated and unpractical morals rapidly beceme 
artificial and corrupt. Epochs of infidelity 
have always been epochs of wickedness. If 
ever, through fault or feebleness of ours, 
Englishmen begin to regard religion as a sort 
of conventional theory, as a set of abstract 
dogmas, as a mixture of party watchwords 
and decent observances; if ever we drive them 
to the disastrous conclusion that religious 
exhortations have little concern with political 
or social life; that they may do for churches, 
but have no connection with the shop or the 
office; that they may do for Sundays, but are 
unworkable in the ordinary world; that they 
may concern the clergy and their adherents, 
but have little to say to the city or the na'ion; 
whenever, in fact, the religious and the secular 
are regarded as two distinct and separate 
spheres, and the truths of religion as a set of 
phrases current among the elect, but meaning- 
less to the vast masses of unregenerate man- 
kind, then faréwell to the true power and 
glory of the Christian Faith. 

My brethren, religion is not a thing which 
can be humored and patronized and kept in 
its proper place. If it is to be anything, it 
must be everything. If it is not suffered to be 
supreme and absolute, it might as well not ex- 
ist. It claims an empire not only over the 
spirit, but also over the body and the mind. 
It claims not only to dominate, but to pervade 
the thoughts, acts, principles, politics, hopes, 
fears, and purposes of mankind. And do not 
think that, in saying this, I am putting forward 
the exploded pretensions of sacerdotaliem, or 
claiming for popes end priests the right to 
impose on the free consciences of men that 
most intolerable yoke of usurping priestcraft, 
the iron of which, for many cent! 8 before 
the Reformation, ate so Geeply into men’s 
souls. God forefend that we should ever 
‘have such an England as we should have if, 











but for one year, we were subject to the 
cramping pharisaism of sects or parties as 
represented in all ite tyrannous bitterness by 
their champions and their newspapers. No, I 
do not mean by religion the shibboleths of 
Papist or Wesleyan, of Evangelical or Ritual- 
ist; but I do mean the voice of God in the soul 
of man; the recognition of the Divine Will in 
the eternal principles of morality; the love of 
goodness made identical with the love of God; 
the readiness to sacrifice to the law of right- 
eousness every disobedient impulse of passion, 
every dishonorable rule of expediency, every 
mean interest of gain. I mean what Habakkuk 
meant when he said: ‘‘The just shall live by 
faith.” What Micah meant when he said that 
God requires of us nothing but todo justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
him. What Saint Paul meant when he wrote 
that circumcision is nothing and uncircum- 
cision is nothing but faith working by love. 
And by the Christian religion I mean neither 
the Assembly’s Catechism nor the decrees of 
the Council of Trent; but I mean the love to 
Christ which he himself taught when he said 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments”’; 
and which 8t. Paul taught when he laid down 
the one rule ‘‘ Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

Now, if you will take your Bibles as your 
guide (which, sometimes, they do least who 
profess to do so most), you will find in them 
the very amplest proof that religion is nothing 
like that thing of shreds and patches, of texts 
and dogmas, of speculative inferences and 
acrid condemnations, which you might sup- 
pose it to be, if you judged it by its party man- 
ifestoes; that it was never meant to bs the 
dwarfed and shrunken thing into which it is 
degraded by those who use it only as a touch- 
stone for the supposed heresies of others; that 
it was not meant to be the inquisitorial priv- 
flege of those who, beginning by loving the 
Church more than the truth, go on to love 
their own party more than the Church, and 
end by loving themselves most of all. No. 
But true religion has nothing narrow or selfish 
about it. It is the queenly mother of all noble 
thoughts and all generous actions. It is free 
to every sincere heart as thesunshine and air 
of heaven. It is rich with all the wealth of 
passion and of intellect in their grandest exer- 
cise. It claims the glad allegiance of all 
science and all literature. It is the inspiring 
teacher of all that 

* Makes a nation great and keeps it so.” 

Too often, if a man have shown himself toler- 
ant and large-hearted, magnanimous and char- 
itable, he has been hated by all the parties and 
all the sects. Take the Old Testament, and 
see whether one of its great prophets were 
content with a religion of scorn and hatred, 
eager only to condemn all opinions but their 
own. Judge for yourselves whether their relig- 
fon was, on the one hand, a thing of eere- 
monies and observances, or, on the other, a 
thing of bitter formule and narrow spite. 
What was it for which they fought and bled? 
Not to sow dissensions and exaggerate differ- 
ences; but to uphold the laws of truth and 
righteousness against idolatry, cruelty, ambi 
tion, avarice, and lust. Take the Prophets of 
Israel. Had they the least resemblance to 
modern religious partisans, feeding one anoth- 
er with the praises of their own perfections, 
while they scatter thorns and stumbling- 
blocks in the paths of all who have wider 
vision and larger hearts? Were they like the 
modern religionists, who are always pouring 
out their souls in angry controversies about 
the merest non-essentials; or were they pre- 
eminently patriots and statesmen, dealing with 
men, dealing with kingdoms, denouncing base 
alliances, stimulating to glorious wars? When 
we compare their breadth of charity, their 
eatholicity of interest, with the depressing 
narrowness of our sectarian bigotry, with 
one set of clergymen going about saying of 
their brethren that they do not preach Christ, 
and another going about saying of their breth- 
ren that they are not churchmen or are not 
theologians, one might well ask whether we 
worship the same God as the saints of Scrip- 
ture, whether the same blood is flowing in our 
veins! 

Nor did the Apostles differ from these 
grand, high-minded, broad-visioned, patriot 
Prophets. Saint Paul was proud of being a 
Roman citizen, ‘‘Our citizenship,” he wrote 
to the Philippians, ‘‘is in Heaven.” ‘‘See that 
ye walk ’’—rather, ‘‘See that ye play the cit- 
izens worthily of the Gospel of Christ.” 
“‘Brethren,”’ he said tothe assembled Sanhe- 
drim, ‘‘in all good conscience I have played 
the citizen before God till this day.”” And in 
the Revelation of St. John the city is some- 
thing more than a holy city; it is a holy state. 
It is that Ofty of God which is the perfected 
ideal of all holy statesmanship—that Civitas 
Dei which was pictured by the master hand of 
Saint Augustine, in contrast with the torn 
states of a corrupted world. 

You will see, then, that, if a modern elergy- 
man is to be something more than the small, 








one-sided, timid, conventional thing which he 
is too often tempted to be; if he isto be 
something more than a mere priest ; if he is to 
have something of the duties of the prophet, 
too, he must learn to speak out, and speak of 
the things that men speak of, and care for the 
things for which nations care. He is not only 
justified in sometimes speaking to them on 
matters political and social ; but he is bound 
todoso. Bound to urge all Christian men to 
make religion prominent in every word they 
speak, every act they do, every measure they 
support, every vote they give. You have seen 
the question debated in the newspapers 
whether or not the clergy ought to introduce 
politics inte their sermons, as some great 
statesmen have bidden them do. Here you 
have an answer to that question. If by poli- 
tics be meant purely party polities, on which 
the clergy know just as much—or, more often, 
just as little—as other people ; on which they 
could enly speak after a study necessa- 
rily imperfect and with a knowledge neces- 
sarily limited; on which men of the most 
errnest and conscientious religious feelings 
draw differing couclusions—on such uncertain 
questions I say that it would be an intolerable 
arrogance for the clergy to thrust on their 
congregations a crude and ignorant infallibili- 
ty. The pulpit is not the hustiaga, and sim- 
ple and earnest worshipers would be justly 
indignant if they were liable to hear in 
churches the rancorous personalities, the one- 
sided arguments, orthe inflammatory fallacies 
of election addresses. Asa rule, it is not the 
duty of the clergy to descend into the dusty 
arepa of party struggles; but to deal with 
political questions with wider view and with 
less embittered spirit. I do not say that days 
never come in which kings and states tend to 
err so flagrantly against the clear laws of God 
that it becomes the bounden duty of preachers 
to uplift, against the madness andthe greed 
of nations, in hands however feeble, the eter- 
nal standard of righteousness, and to speak 
out like prophets on burning questions, with- 
out meanly ‘‘ steering between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Yesand No.’’ Sucha day came, 
for instance, on May 20th, 1688, when James II, 
in the covert attempt to introduce popery into 
England, ordered the clergy to read in their 
churches the Declaration of Indulgence ; and, 
in spite of the most imminent peril of losing 
their very bread, the London clergy almost to 
a man refused ; and Samuel Wesley, the father 
of Charles and John Wesley, then a curate in 
London, preached on the text ‘‘ Be it known 
unto thee, O King, that we will not serve thy 
gods nor worship the molten image that thou 
hast set up.”” On that day, in this Abbey, the 
then Dean, Thomas Spratt, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, was one of the very few who, to his dis- 
grace, did read the Declaration; and the West- 
minster boys saw the paper tremble in his 
hands, as his voice was drowned in the 
noise and murmurs of the indignant 
congregation, rising at once to crowd out. 
Then, too, it was that the seven bishops pro- 
tested and were imprisoned, and on their ac- 
quittal thousands burst into acclamations ; 
and, in spite of our stern, cold English nature, 
thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. On 
that day, says the historian,* the love of the 
Church and the love of freedom, so often 
enemies to each other, were one, and never in 
the long course of our history has the Church 
been so popular as she was on that summer 
day, two hundred years ago. And I say that 
the Church of England owed to England that 
reparation, because for years she had been 
incessantly persisting on the slavish doctrine 
of passive obedience. ‘‘Too often,” says a 
living historian, ‘‘ have the clergy of England 
spoken about mere sectarian animosities ; and 
io blind hatred of progress; and in ungener- 
ous sympathy with every galling disqualifica- 
tion; or in the marrow interests of class self- 
ishness; or in protracted defense of obsolete 
restrictions ; or in quarrels, childish yet whim- 
sically ferocious, about such things as vests 
and candlesticks.”” If that charge be true, it 
is due from her that she speak less and less in 
tones like these; more and more in the prophet 
tones of liberty and love. The days do come, 
I say, when the pulpit is not exempt from 
declaiing, even amid the uproar of party, the 
high will of God. Was it not such a day when 
we were guilty of employing Indians in our 
struggle in America, and Chatham, in one of 
his most memorable outbursts of eloquence, 
protested, in the high interests of humanity, 
against a Christian nation utilizing the tom- 
ahawk and the scalping-knife in warfare, and 
bade the judges to interpose their stainless 
ermine and the bishops their unsullied lawn, 
and all men to stamp upon that vile measure 
the indelible stigma of public abhorrence? 
And it will always be such a day whenever 
intolerance would violate by persecution the 
rights of conscience and the law of charity; 
when oppression and wrong entrench them- 
selves in the citadels of power; whenever the 
interests of mankind are threatened by the 


* Macaulay, ll, 864. Leoky, I, 160, 
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ambition of a nation, or the interests of & 
nation are subordinated to the avarice of s 
class, or the interests of classes are threatened 
by the encroachment of individuals ; when- 
ever just rights are withheld by the cruel 
monopolies of power; whenever the food of 
the people is made dear by artificial restric- 
tions; whenever religious watchwords are 
turned into political artifices; whenever ed- 
ucation is refused; whenever children are 
overtasked and women are degraded by the 
unjust tyranny of commerce—in cases like the 
abolition of the corn laws, like the abolition 
of the test act, like the great reform Dill, 
like Roman Catholie emancipation, like the 
bill for protecting women and children em- 
ployed in colleries, like the factory bill—in 
all cases where political measures directly and 
indisputably affect the happiness of nations 
and the brotherhood of men, there the spheres 
of religion and politics not only interpen- 
etrate, but become identical with each other; 
and in all such cases, in preaching on behalf 
of the eternal laws of righteousness, a clergy- 
man, in a higher and grander sense than that 
which is given to it by the Pharisees—in a 
sense of which Christ himself set the true ex- 
ample—in preaching righteousness is preach- 
ing Christ. 


For if, in this verse, 8t. Paul bide us play 
the citizen worthily, how can we more worth- 
fly be citizens—the truest citizens of our coun- 
try, because the best citizens of Heaven—than 
by preaching that moral inflexibility which 
constitutes not enly the true prosperity of na- 
tions, but their very continuance ? Il] must he 
read the lessons of history who fails to see 
what it is that 

“Ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat"; 
and that it {s the retribution of their own 
guilt— good measure, shaken down, and 
pressed together, and running over, given into 
their bosoms.’”’ You know what a glorious 
nation the Greeks were—how brave, how beau- 
tiful, how richly endowed with sensibility and 
genius; yet how brief was their day of power! 
The immortal glory which they won at Mara- 
thon was lost, not two generations afterward, 
at Agaspotami; and when the news of that 
terrible naval defeat of a power that claimed 
absolute naval supremacy was brought to the 
Pirwus, the heathen historian tells us how a 
wail of agony ran along the long walls into 
the city; and howin the city not one man 
slept that night; and how their anguish was 
intensified by the remorseful thought of the 
cruelties which they had inflicted on the little 
island of Melos and the brave defenders of 
Torone and Scione. And you know what the 
fron empire of Rome was, and how it bestrode 
the narrow world like a colossus. Why, then, 
did the little stone of Christianity which 
smote it break it into pieces, and winnow its 
fragments like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-floor? Was it not because the avenging 
angels which punish cruelty and lust had 
recorded that prophecy which our poet puts 
into the lips of the Injured British queen ? 
“Rome shall perish! Write that word 
In the blood which she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt!” 

And what made the power of the Popedom 
perish? The Popes, in virtue partly of auda- 
cious and ignorant distortions of one or two 
Scripture texts, had made princes hold their 
stirrups and put their haughty feet on the 
necks of emperors. But was it not proved 
that ‘‘vaulting ambition overleaps itself’ 
when Boniface VIII, the haughtiest of them 
all, he who in the bull *‘ Unam Sanctam” had 
spoken such great, swelling words of vanity, 
fn the hour of his deserved humiliation, re- 
ceived on bis cheeks the blow of the French 
soldier whose ancestors the Papacy had 
burnt? And what wasit but avarice which 
prevented Spain from holding the empire of 
both hemispheres after the days of Charles 
Vr? And what was it but skepticism and im- 
morality which made France collapse the 
other day into utter ruin before the Gerinans? 
Is it I who say it? It is her own sons who say 
it; not humble believers and saintly Catholics 
only, but men of the world and unbelievers. 
In more than one book, written at that time, 
they admitted that her religion had become a 
godless materialism; her practice, a calcu- 
lated sensuality; her literature, a cynical 
journalism, which sneered at every virtue, and 
a leprous fiction, which disseminated every 
vice. She trusted in her armies, her numbers, 
her prestige, the élan of her soldiers, the crit- 
icism of her journalists, the vaporing patriot- 
ism of her boulevards; ina word, she trusted 
in anything and everything, in that day, save 
in God and right! And what came of it? Her 
magnificence melted away like vision of the 
Apocalypse ; her unfortunate emperor became 
a despised and broken idol, like the corpse of 
some exhumed king; her strength slipped 
into ashes at a touch! Well, then, since the 

welfare of nations depends in no small degree 
on the actions of priests and the words of 
prophets, I say that—not, it may be, often with 








party politics (unless it be to purify them 
from their falsehoods and corruptions, their 
rancors and selfishness, their timid hunting 
after popularity and catching at votes), but 
often with national politics, in their highest 
sense—it is the duty of the clergy to blow the 
trumpet in Israel, and to see that it gives no 
uncertain sound. 

And if they do so worthily, if they do so in 
the true spirit of Christ’s ambassadors, what 
blessings may they perpetuate, what horrors 
may they avert! Let mespeak no longer in 
the abstract ; but show you by concrete exam- 
ples what I mean. Let me tear two pages, for 
your perusal, out of the recent higory of En- 
gland. Let me mention two conspicuous 
instances, which, if we do our duty, ought, to 
our eternal blessedness,to be the types and 
precedents of many more. One is in the 
recollection of most of us here, and I can 
mention it with the more propriety because, 
if it was inaugurated by Liberals, one of the 
chief commissioners who helped to carry it 
out was an eminent Conservative, so that 
both parties may claim asharein this pure 
glory. You all remember the cotton famine 
of 1862—the sore distress it caused ; the heroic 
endurance of the operatives; the noble gen- 
erosity of the wealthy ; the yet nobler charity 
which made the ill-paid laborers of the South 
deny themselves, to aid the suffering factory- 
hands of the North; the brotherhood of race 
which made the American people, although 
frritated, as they were, by the countenance 
given to the Southern States, send large relief 
to our starving population. At that time 
a ship named the “ Alabama,” built by a 
private English owner, escaped from the 
Mersey and did terrible damage tothe ship- 
ping and commerce of the United States. 
The American Government held us guilty of 
culpable remissness. Our own Government 
thought we had done our best and that no 
international law had been broken. At that 
time the United States were not ina condi- 
tion to take any steps; but the anger smol- 
dered, and when, in 1865, the struggle was over 
and cotton could again be freely imported, the 
bitterness of their feelings still remained like a 
dark cloud on the horizon. A vote to break off 
all national intercourse was actually proposed 
inthe American Senate. Imagine how extreme 
would have been the horrors, how incalculable 
the disasters, if the smoldering fuel of anger 
between two such nations as England and 
America had burst into the blaze of war! 
Happily for us, happily for all mankind, 
nobler, wiser, more Christian views prevailed. 
In 1872 it was proposed in the Treaty of Wash- 
ington to settle the question between the two 
governments by arbitration, and so to estab- 
lish a precedent applicable to all future dis- 
putes between civilized nations. That treaty 
was facilitated by an unreserved expression 
of regret on our part for the ravages of these 
privateers. The terms were arranged; the 
arbitrators met ; the decision was against us; 
£3,000,000 were awarded in satisfaction of al) 
claims ; we bowed to the decision, and at 
once, without a murmur, paid that vast sum 
down. In the same year the disputed island 
of San Juan was also awarded to the United 
States, by the arbitration of the Emperor of 
Germany; and thus two claims, which a few 
years back would have led to bloody and 
fratricidal wars, and would have deluged 
whole pages of our history in blood, were 
decided by impartial tribunals, whose award 
involved no humiliation or disgrace Never, 
my brethren, had the sun of England shone 
with a purer glory. Never since man was 
had nations taken a nobler step to remove the 
unutterable horror and guilt of internecine 
war. Never was it more conspicuously shown 
that, not only without dishonor, but consist- 
ently with the most chivalrous courage and 
the loftiest glory; not only without disaster, 
but with the most permanent benefit, Chris- 
tian nations, like Christian men, might regulate 
their intercourse in accordance with his Ser- 
mon onthe Mount, whom all Christians pro- 
fess to worship as their Saviour and their 
Lord. If war at the very best be fruitful 
always of ruin and of horror ; if the most suc- 
cessful war be only, as the greatest of living 
generals has said, ‘‘a splendid misery”; if 
charity and righteousness be better, at all 
times, than blood and fire, then can the clergy 
have anobler function in Christian politics 
than the promotion of His teachings who 
said ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’’; “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God’’? 


Let me take one more instance. In these 
days we are all agreed as to the unchristian, 
inhuman, indefensible shame and wickedness 
of the traffic in flesh and blood. But it was 
not always so. A hundred years ago those 
who demanded the abolition of the slave trade 
were called “ Jacobins,”’ “‘ exaggerating fan- 
atics,’’ ‘intemperate Pharisees.’’ Slavery 
was regarded as a good old custom, conse- 
crated by the wisdom of our ancestors. 











George {II threatened the governor of Vir- 
ginia with his highest displeasure if he did 
anything to obstruct the importation of slaves. 
Boswell said that the abolition of the slave 
trade would be ‘‘robbery of the masters, cru- 
elty to the savages, and to shut the gates of 
mercy on mankind.’’ The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel derived part of its 
income from slaves. George Whitefield reck- 
oned slaves, after carte and horses, in the 
schedule of the property of his orphanage in 
Georgia. John Newton said that he had never 
had such heavenly hours as when he was a 
slave-driver in Cuba. Scripture was regarded 
as a stronghold of the defense of slavery, so 
that a man could only be an infidel if he dis- 
approved of it. By one of those grotesque 
misapplications of ignorance which still pass 
current on the interpretation of Scripture, 
God was supposed to have ordained slavery 
because Ham behaved wickedly to his drunken 
grandfather. Had Christianity condemned 
slavery? Had not St. Paul sent back a run- 
away slave? Thus, as he has done in every 
age and as he does very largely in this age, 
the devil quoted Scripture for his purpose.” 
Thus 
“ What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless ft and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossnees with fair ornament ?” 


What was there in England to meet all these 
combined forces of wealth, of custom, of 
power, of vested interests, of the perverted 
opinion of good men, of Scripture argument 
and Scripture precedent? There was nothing 
but the unclouded moral sense of a few brave 
men; the moral indignation, which in some 
minds no ashes of custom could quench; the 
moral insight, which was not to be obfuscated 
by sophistries, or blinded by gross perversions 
of the sacred letter to purposes which violate 
the conscience of mankind. In 1785 a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate, named Clarkson, had 
gained a prize by an essay on what was then 
regarded asan open question: ‘‘Is it lawful 
to enslave people against their will?’’ As he 
rode back from Cambridge to London, the sub- 
ject haunted his mind. If it was wrong, 
why was it done? He got off his horse to 
think, and his thoughts ended in this conclu- 
sion: If the slave trade is wrong, it must be 
put down. He devoted his life to the task. 
In 1807, twenty-two years afterward, the slave 
trade was abolished. In 1833, forty-eight years 
afterward, emancipation was carried. The 
struggle is deeply worthy of your study. If 
you are to obey the command of 8&t. Paul in 
this text, and to play the part of citizens 
worthily of the Gospel of Christ, you can find 
no event so full of instruction. It will fur- 
nish you with an immortal model for the true 
lines of Christian statesmanship. It will fur- 
nish you with a glorious incentive to courage 
in the battle for righteousness. It will inspire 
you to seek only that applause which, though 
it may take the form of bitter obloquy for a 
time, always in the long run awaits on the 
pursuit of noble ends by noble means. It will 
teach you that eternal principles need only a 
few true champions to insure their triumph 
over national apostasies. 
My brethren, in this Abbey, where the yery 
stones should cry out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber could answer it in the 
cause of charity and righteousness, read these 
lessons on the tombs of those who took part 
in that great struggle. Read on the tomb of 
Zachary Macaulay, by the western door, how 
through a protracted life, “‘with an intense 
but quiet perseverance which no success could 
relax, no reverse subdue, no toil or persecu- 
tion orreproach could daunt, he devoted his 
time, talents, fortune, and all the energies of 
his mind and body to the service of the most 
helpless of mankind.’’ Read on the tomb of 
Granville Sharpe, in the south transept, how 
he aimed “‘to rescue his native country from 
the guilt of employing the arm of freedom to 
rivet the fetters of bondage,’”’ and was “‘ one 
of the honorable band associated to deliver 
Africa from the rapacity of Europe.” You 
see “‘ guilt’ is the term applied to the slave 
trade, as Livingstone, on bis tomb at your feet, 
called it “the open sore of the world.”” Yet 
only half a century before the slave trade 
had been accepted as a pious and scriptural 
institution! And Wilberforce, as you are 
told by the inscription upon his statue, in the 
north aisle, in fighting against. it, had been 
called on to face great obloquy and great op- 
position. Whence this change of feeling and 
language? Simply because nations, too, like 
men, bave conscience, and bya few brave, 
good men that conscience was aroused. 
Poetry raised her voice against the slave 
trade in the songs of Cowper. Art denounced 
it, as in Turner’s great sermon of the “‘ Slave 
Ship” fiinging her miserable cargo to the 
sharks in the encrimsoned sea. The greatest 
oratory denounced it. For the loss of politi. 
cal distinction Wilberforce gained the reward 
of an immortal name. Fox was for years a 
leading statesman, yet the nation could think 
of no fitter memorial of his greatness than to 





sculpture the lIfberated slave, whose cause he 
had pleaded, kneeling in immortal marble at 
histomb. Pitt was the strongest prime min- 
ister which England has ever seen, and he was 
a prime minister at the age of twenty-one, 
and in many a grand speech, “with his 
haughty head thrown back and his arm ont- 
stretched in a commanding gesture, he poured 
forth the language of dauntless courage and 
inextinguishable hope’’; yet the one speech of 
his which is and always will be remembered 
most is that in which he tore to pieces soph- 
ism after sophism urged in defense of this 
miserable cause. And what was the result? 
It was that England, in 1833, paid £20,000,000 
of compensation and emancipated 800,000 
slaves. Times were bad. Taxes were heavy. 

It was a prodigious increase of our burdens. 

Yet, without a murmur, the conscience of the 
nation made this immense sacrifice to the 

cause of righteousness, as almost the first act 

in which a reformed Parliament enabled it to 

speak with its true voice ; and ‘‘there is not 

to be found in the whole history of the world 

a more striking instance of national virtue than 

that of a great people, uninfluenced by any 

meaner motive, unrepiningly consenting to so 

heavy a burden in the sole interests of justice 

and compassion.’’ My brethren, do you think 

that England lost by that one of the three or 

four perfectly virtuous acts recorded in the 

history of the world? I believe that she never 

rose so high ; that she never showed herself 

so great; that she never more fully gained 

that blessing of God which maketh rich; 

that she postponed, perhaps for centuries, the 

hour of a thousand perils; that she set an ex- 

ample memorably glorious to us, her children, 

andtoallthe nations of the world. AndI believe 

all this because I believe from my very heart 

that ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation and 

sin is the reproach of any people.’’ 

Here, then, my brethren, as it seems to me, 

you have specimens of the true sphere of 

Christian politics. It is to save England from 

that ruin which always follows apostasy to the 

laws of God ; which always follows from that 

sacrifice of moral obligations to material inter- 

ests which is the worst temptation of us all. 

Is any war, or peace, or traffic, or trade, or 

alliance, or acquisition, or measure of any 

kind morally wrong? If so, it cannot be 

politically right. Moor the anchor of your 

polities to the rock of righteousness, not to 

the shifting sands of supposed interest, and it 

will hold, amid the rushing tides of popular 

opinion. And to tell the nation this; to re- 

mind parliaments and peoples to hold firm to 

a few great moral laws; to bid them brave 

every danger in the cause of right; to show 

them things as they are when the distorting 

mists of self-interest and of sophistry are 

swept away—this is the true function of the 

Christian preacher. And,in doing this, we 

have each our part to play as citizens, as pa- 

triots. Who was it that won for Englaud this 
purest and saintliest of all her glories? It 

was not the archbishops; it was not the bish- 
ops; it was not the clergy; it was not great 
statesmen; it was not primarily Pitt or Fox. 

No! But great Christian citizens, yet plain, 
simple laymen, like Wilberforce, and Clarkson, 
and Zachary Macaulay. Good men, righteous 
men are the salt ofthe earth. If we have such 
men among us, England need never fear. 
What England has to fear, and what we have 
to fear, each in our own hearts, is not the hur- 
ricane, but the pestilence; not the encroach- 
ments of Russia or the hosts of Germany, not 
the navies of America or the jealousies of 
France, but dishonesty, and hypocrisy, and im- 
purity, and unbelief, and lies. Not the burricane 
of unrequited obloquy or unjust war; but the 
growing pestilence of slander, of deceitful 
selfishness, of inward corruption, of dishonest 
love of gold. ‘‘ Ifthe hurricane haveits thun- 
der and its tempest, it has also its purifying 
bealthfulness "; Lut the noisome pestilence 
whose path is ne*er crossed, whose silence is 
never disturbed, whose progress is never ar- 
rested by one sweeping blast silently breathes 
its poison into every heart and carries its havoc 
into every home. Fiat justitia ruat calum. 
Let righteousness be done if heaven fall. 
That is the spirit of the whole Bible. It is not 
Conservatism and it is not Liberalism, but it 
is righteousness, which is the pillar of na- 
tions; yea, and the pillar of the universe. 
Break down that pillar, and the universe falls 
into ruin and desolation. Preserveit, and our 
prosperity will be as a house built upon a rock, 
which may be shaken into partial dilapida- 
tion, but which can never be thrown down. 





A Dansury man tells a good story of hie 
aunt, who is a model housekeeper and a scru- 
pulous stickler for a good table. The clergy- 
man called, near the dinnér hour, and was 
pressed to stay to the meal. At the table 
there was a good supply of well-prepared food ; 

compelled to make many 
— pa 7 4 In the 
grace the clergyman asked our Heavenly, 
Father to “ bless the frugal meal.” This made 





the lady very mad. 
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Sanitary. 
THE PRINCETON FEVER. 


So much has been stated and misstated as 
to the Princeton sickness that it is proper for 
us to add somewhat to a former communica- 
tion. First of all, the fever was called malaria. 
Every good physician who uses the term at all 
in its proper distinctive sense means by this 
that class of fevers of which chills and fever 
are the type; a similar kind of periodicity be- 
ing observable in its remittent forms. No 
doubt the Princeton doctors at first conceived 
the fever to be of thiskind. Hence the fac- 
ulty and trustees were excusable for so re- 
garding it. Much of the blame for less prompt 
action is fully covered by the fact that the 
authorities were assured it was not typhoid. 
Early cases are so often obscure that we do 
not blame the physicians for this. Surely we 
cannot blame the college officers for resting 
on that diagnosis. So soon as professional 
opinion came to a different conclusion, the 
College was dismissed with a celerity that 
showed no lack of promptness. Thus far, it 
would seem that the fever first showed its 
specitic type in a house in town at which a 
number of students boarded and some roomed. 
Examination shows that six or seven of the 
first cases were there; that the well and 
cesspool were both in a most unsanitary 
condition, and the inmates were exposed to 
sewer-gas and polluted water. This local 
sickness might not have extended if the Col 
lege sewerage system had been in proper con- 
dition. When it was found that students of 
the College first fell victims, while others who 
were exposed escaped, the inquiry was proper 
whether the condition of the College, if it did 
not initiate, at least, might not bave given 
virulence to the poison or be a co-factor in its 
production. As it was the summer, it could 
not well be attributed to heating or imperfect 
general ventilation of buildings. A close in- 
quiry into the College water-supply failed to 
show it to be contaminated. The spring used 
had, on examination, been found pure. From 
it the water was gathered into a reservoir and 
then pumped into the buildings. Once or 
twice there has more recently been found 
occasion to inquire whether the reservoir was 
as pure as the spring, and whether, from the 
surface drainage and from an adjacent pond, 
it did not have some water added to that of 
the spring and of a lower standard of purity. 
While, for the sake of assured caution, some 
changes will be made as to water-supply, it 
must thus far be said that the spring itself is 
pure, and that nothing has been found 
{n the College water-supply to account 
for the sickness. The next most natural 
inquiry was directed to the system for the re- 
moval of waste water and of human excreta. 
The intended system was simply this: a soil- 
pipe, beginning in the upper stories, received 
from trapped basins in each entry-way all 
liquids thrown in, and thus carried down 
to terra-cotta pipes in the basement, laid 
under cement floors, and passing out to join 
a main sewer. Water-closets in the basements 
of the buildings also emptied their contents 
into the same sewer-main. The soil-pipes de 
pended on the storm-leaders and on water 
from the water-supply fortheir flushing. In 
the basement of one of the colleges where the 
system of pipes came together, ready to join 
the main outside sewer, a flue had been built 
adjacent to the chimney, so that by it and by 
the storm-leaders thorough ventilation could 
be secured. Unfortunately, the plumbers had 
never connected the system of pipes with this flue. 
It was also a mistake not to have had all soil- 
pipes opeu above the roofs of the colleges, and 
to have storm-water discharged some other 
Way. With the closed soil-pipes, the rush of 
water down gutters, and the connection with 
the flue omitted, there was danger of gas- 
pressure, of siphoning of traps, and of the 
escape of sewer-air into the colleges. In 
the system, however, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, much dependence had been placed on 
the storm-water, not only for flushing, but for 
emptying the cesspool. 

Thus the unventilated interior pipes brought 
their contents to the outer sewer-pipe, which 
thus became merely a continuous part of the 
large cesspool at its end, one-eighth of a mile 
distant. This sewer had two manholes in its 
course; but these were tightly closed and 
covered by ground. The large cesspool, 
which was the terminus of this system, had 
been built with open bottom and for three or 
four feet upward with stone, laid without 
cement. Besides the entrance-pipe, which 
brought the sewage from the College, it had an 
exit-pipe, so arranged, higher than the other 
and on the opposite side, as to form a water- 
sealand to empty itself by an underground pipe 
and finally discharge itself in an open drain 
wlong the railroad and near the canal. 

The idea seems to have been that the porous 
bottom would absorb some or most of the 





donly flushed and carried off, should it accu- 
mulate, by the sudden flush of storm-water 
from the gutters. Hazardous as was this 
mode of disposal, if the inside ventilation of 
pipes had been as intended, and had rains of 
the ordinary frequency occurred, and had the 
mantraps and the cesspool itself been vent- 
ilated, the plan would probably have suc- 
ceeded a while longer, at least. 

But the accumulation was increasing. A 
period of unusual spring drought had pre- 
vented the usual rapid storm-water of the 
spring months from rushing into the cesspool 
and emptying its more solid floating material 
through the exit-pipe. On account of the 
stench, the man-hole covers had been made 
very tight. The thick mass on the top had 
increased so as to seal the mouth of the sewer, 
so that the sewage extended up the pipes; and 
by this nearness, and still more by pressure, 
conveyed sewer-gas into the colleges. What 
escaped through the gutters was near the open 
windows of students, and that passing through 
the entry soil-pipes would readily pass the 
usual water-seal trap. Thus easily happened 
that general malaise favorable for the incom- 
ing of the specific particle of typhoid, or favor- 
able, perchance, for its origination. 

Thus is simply and sadly told the story of 
sickness and death; similar to others told be- 
fore and not less appalling in results. It is 
ensy to say and it is emphatically true that 
none of this should have occurred. It 
would not have occurred had engineers and 
builders and plumbers done their duty, or 
had the one, two, or three on whom alone 
the sanitary construction and care devolved 
done their whole duty. No college in the 
country had made more expensive or elaborate 
effort at construction or had provided more 
fully for expert oversight. Because these 
presumably failed, it seems almost malicious 
to load the entire College, the faculty, the 
trustees with the blame. All alike are sor- 
sowful, and allare moving in that thorough 
renovation which we believe will place this 
college in a most thorough sanitary condition 
by early fall. In the meantime, let all ponder 
the lessons which it teaches and see to it that 
similar errors do not lurk in their own houses: 


Fine Arts. 
Mr. RvuskIN, in his letters on the functions 
and formation of a museum or picture-gallery, 
published in the July number of Appleton’s 
Art Journal, makes the two excellent remarks 
that such collections should be elegant, and 
that they should be intelligible to the people. 
As they are to be cultivators of the public 
taste, they should not in their architecture 
and gecveral arrangements violate the canons 
of good taste, which they frequently do. 
Public buildings ought to be classic in style— 
that is, they should be built according to the 
strictest rules of fine art. This, however, 
does not mean that they must or may be bad- 
ly ventilated, inconveniently arranged and 
furnished, or acoustically defective. Comfort 
is not art; but art beautifies the comfortable. 
The uncomfortable is inhuman, and, therefore, 
unartistic. But there must always be elegance 
in public buildings; for the mass of the peo- 
ple depend on these buildings and their adorn- 
ments for their artistic ideas. College buildings 
should be beautiful. The brains and books for 
a college having been secured, then the bricks 
must be the best in quality and arrangement. 
Money s0 spent is wisely spent. The other 
matter—intelligibility—is not usually cared for 
inmuseums. Cards with long technical names 
give the people no information. Mr. Ruekin’s 
suggestion is that to each object there should 
be attached a card, giving a plain description 
of its origin and character (scientific names 
might be added too), with such particulars as 
will interest ordinary visitors and enable them 
to carry away some grains of knowledge. It 
would be an improvement if something of this 
sort were done in the Zodlogical Garden in 
Central Park, where most spectators stand 
merely in gaping wonder, without means of 
bringing the strange phenomena into connec- 
tion with their already acquired stock of in- 
formation, and, therefore, without any increase 
of their scientific culture. To have artistic 
and scientific collections free and intelligible 
and elegant will be an immense gain to the 
community. But we are speaking of elegance, 
forgetting that the metropolis of America has 
first to possess a picture-gallery. 


....Madam Schiller-Bennett, the noted pian- 
ist, is living in greatest retirement at her 
hotel near the Bois de Boulogne, where she is 
to be seen each morning, for equestrian exer. 
cise. She is working regularly from six to 
eight hours each day, in anticipation of « 
public appearance next winter before a Parisian 
audience, when it is confidently predicted by 
connoisseurs that she will take rank with the 
foremost pianists of the world. A full-length 
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worthily the grace and elegance of the 
original. 

..-eHerkomer, the distinguished British 
artist, came to this country with his father at 
the age of two years, but the elder Herkomer, 
who was a wood-carver of great talent, was 
obliged to seek in England, after residing here 
six years, a better market for his work. The 
son, having meantime returned to England 
with his father, began his studies in an art 
school and gained a medal in his first year. 
....A Franco-American lottery has been in- 
stituted in Paristo pay the expense of Bar- 
tholdi’s colossal statue of Liberty, which is 
preparing for a lighthouse in New York Har- 
bor. Works of various artists have been con- 
tributed to be sold by lottery tickets. The 
day of drawing was to have been June 20th. 


....M. Meissonier, the artist, is reported to 
be engaged upon two immense pictures of 
Paris, one of which will representthe city as it 
appeared during the war of 1871, while the 
other will have the more peaceful aspect of 
1878. They are said to be ordered by an 
American gentleman, at a cost of $200,000. 








J ° 
Biblical Research. 
From the beginning the Gaza statue has 
been regarded as a representation of Jupiter, 
in a general way. More particularly, Lieuten- 
ant Conder suggests Marnas, the Cretan Jove 
and principal deity worshiped at Gaza. Herr 
Hermann Guthe regards its traits approaching 
rather the characteristics of Serapis. In the 
fourth century Gaza boasted of eight temples, 
dedicated to Zeus, Venus, Apollo, Proserpine, 
Hecate, Juno, and the sun, etc., besides Mar- 
nas. The temple of the last was round in 
form, and was regarded as one of the most 
magnificent in the world, having a double 
cloister; and in this respect was not unlike the 
so-called Mosque of Omar, in the Haram of 
Jerusalem. In the days of Jerome, 331—420 
A. D., this temple was overthrown; but its 
destruction was not complete till toward 
the end of his life. The Empress Eu- 
doxia erected a church on its site, cruci- 
formin shape and adorned with thirty col- 
umns. This god Marnasis regarded by Len- 
ormant as identical with the Moabitic Hobal, 
who was represented as an old man, having a 
long beard, holding a red stonein his right 
hand, together with sometimes the seven 
arrows of fate, pointless and unfeathered 
(Ezekiel xxi, 21). Hobal is supposed to be a 
sort of male Venus. Marpas and Hobal both 
were lords of Fate and were regarded as the 
givers of rain. Inthe old Greek mythology 
they seem to replace the deity Uranus. Ac- 
cording toa sketch given in the last Palas- 
tina-Verein'’s Zeitschrift, however, the beard 
of the statue is not long; but, like the hair, 
fall and short. The trunk is muscular or 
anatomical enough for a Hercules ; over the 
left shoulder hangs a robe; the right arm is 
broken off at the elbow. The quadrangular 
shape of the lower portion of the statue 
strongly resembles the Herme of the Greeks; 
but this may have served asa kind of tenon 
fitting into another portion, the whole forming 
asitting figure of Zeus enthroned. The latter 
is favored by a slight forward inclination 
noticed in the upper portion of the monolith. 


..--The definition of the word Pharaoh, 
given by Reginald 8S. Pool in the ‘ Bible Dic- 
tionary’? of Wm. Smith, as ‘‘ corresponding 
to P-RA or PH-RA, ‘the sun’ of the hiero- 
glyphics,”’ is likely to be superseded by that 
of Ebers, givenin the new ‘‘ Handwérterbuch 
des Biblischen Altertums,” edited by E. C. A. 
Riehm: ‘The title by which the kings of 
Egypt are almost universally indicated in the 
books of the Bible, and which is nothing else 
than the Hebrew form of the Egyptian Per-da, 
which also ti ppears with the car- 
touch peculiar tothe king’s name. It signi- 
fies, as Horapollo has already shown, the 
‘great house,’a title nearly related with the 
Turkish ‘Sublime Porte.’ It turns up in 
thousands of hieroglyphic texts, from the ear- 
liest ages downward, both without other 
designation for the personage and with the 
addition of the ruler’s proper name—e g., 
Pharaoh-necho, If Kings xxiii, 20, 33; Jer. 
xlvi, 2; and Pharaob-haphra, Jer. xliv, 30. 

.... Apropos of the present revival of senti- 
ment over the mythical Apples of Sodom 
is the unsentimental disappointment and 
inglorious report of the old traveler, Henry 
Maundrell (1697, A. D.), disingenuous and 
blunt though he was: 

‘*As for the Apples of Sodom, so much 
talked of, I neither saw nor heard of any 
hereabout ; nor was there any tree to be seen 
near the lake from which one might expect 
such a kind of fruit, which induces me to 
believe that there may be a greater deceit in 
this fruit than that which is usually reported 
of it, and that its very being, as well as its 
beauty, is a fiction, only kept up, as my Lord 
Bacon observes many other false notions 
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because it serves for a Et allusion and 
helps the poet to a similitude.”—Wricut’s 
«Barly Travels in Palestine,” pp. 454, 455. 
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.--Carl Petersen, the Danish Arctic explor- 
er, who died a short time since, at the age of 
sixty-seven, took part in the English expedition 
of 1850-51, under Captain Parry, to try to dis- 
cover the survivors of the Franklin Expedition. 
From 1853-55 he was engaged with Dr. Kane’s 
American Expedition, of which he was one of 
the few survivors. He took part also in the 
Fox Expedition under Sir Leopold McClintock, 
1857-58, which brought back relics of the 
Franklin Expedition; and finally he took part 
in the Farrell expedition to Spitzberg, in which 
he was accompanied by Professors Nordensk- 
jold. M. Petersen had received the decoration 
of the Daunebrog, the English Arctic Medal, 
and the Swedish Medal ‘‘ Pour le Mérite.”” 


....M. de Ujfalvy, the well-known traveler, 
has been appointed by the French Ministry of 
Publie Instruction to undertake another ex- 
pedition in Central Asia, and will probably 
start next month or September. He will travel 
by way of Orenburg tu Tashkend and Samar} 
kand, and pass the winter at the former place 
in carrying out natural history investigations. 
In the spring of next year he will leave for the 
upper Tsarafshan Valley, Darwaz, and Badak 

shan, one of the principal objects of his journey 
being the exploration of the Pamer. After he 
has completed this partof his work, be will 
spend some time at Balkh in archeological 
explorations, and probably return to Europe 
through Persia and the Caucasus. 


...»-Mr. A. G. Porter, Republican nominee 
for governor of Indiana, like the Republican 
nominee for President, owes his success in 
life to hard work, and not to fortuitous circum- 
stances. He began life asa ferryman on the 
Ohio River, opposite Lawrenceburg, and at 
the age of fifteen had saved enough money at 
this work to carry him partly through acollege 
course. 

....-Lieutenant Francis V. Green, in the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army, 
who was the American military attaché with 
the Grand Duke Nicholas during the late 
Russo-Lurkish war and author of the work 
entitled ‘‘The Russian Army and its Late 
Campaign in Turkey,’’ has been decorated 
with the order of the Star of Roumania. 


.... Professor Spencer T. Baird, of the United 
States Fishery Commission, has been the re- 
cipient of the first prize of honor from the 
Emperor, at the Berlin Fishery Exposition 
The prize consists of a beautiful crystal 
épergne, elaborately ornamented with gold, 
silver, pearls, and precious stones, and is 
valued at two thousand dollars. 


...- Professor Nordenskj6ld proposes to pro- 
eced in 1882 by land to the mouth of the River 
Lena, Siberia, where the vessel fer hie next 
Arctic voyage is being built. He will then 
draw maritime charts, measure the depths of 
the waters, and gather all the other necessary 
information for the further use of the new 
road of commerce. 


...-Professor John C. Bull, for twenty-five 
years an instructor in the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, died on the 12th inst. He was a graduate 
of Yale College, of the class of 1849, and was 
well known te all who are connected with 
deaf-mute instruction throughout the coun- 
try. Pe 

...- Senator Hannibal Hamlin, it is reported, 
will retire as senator from Maine next spring. 
He has been in public life as legislator, 
governor, congressman, Vice-President, and 
senator since 1836, without interruption—a 
longer period than that covered by the service 
of any of his present associates. 


..+eThe two ladies who expect to become 
Empresses of Germany are both named “ Vic- 
toria.”” Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
will succeed Victoria, Princess Reyal of En- 
gland and Crown Princess of Germany, is de- 
scribed as dignified and engaging and is an 
extremely learned young lady. 


.... Sir Garnet Wolseley’s friends think that 
his conduct of the Zulu campaign entitles him 
to an appointment as a full general in the 
British army. 


«eeeMr. Gladstone says that, as more than 
half the population of the United Kingdom is 
composed of the working classes, they are 
the nation. 


..»-Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer 
has been created a Doctor of Philosophy by the 
German Academy of Naturalists. 


...-A monument to Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, the fairy-tale writer, was unveiled in Cop- 
enhagen on the 26th of June. 


..-eThe Prinee of Wales will, it is said, 
make a tour of Australia, visiting the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition. 


.---Lord Salisbury is said to be the most 





finished debater in his party. 








Parsictsts continue to occupy themselves 
busily with investigations upon the behavior 
of gases extremely rarified, especially upon 
the effect of electric discharges under such 
circumstances. Crookes, the discoverer of 
thallium, who inaugurated this branch of re- 
search with the invention of the radiometer, 
is following it up with extreme patience and 
skill. Not equal, perhaps, in mathematical 
and philosopbical power to some of his fellow 
physicists in England—as Thompson, Stokes, 
Maxwell, and Tyndall, for instance—he cer- 
tainly surpasses them all in the art of experi- 
mentation. He has recently published in the 
** Philosophical Transactions” a full account 
of his experiments upon the fourth state of 
matter, which excited so much interest when 
first announced, two ycars ago. The main 
point is that a highly rarified gas in a glase 
tube, under the influence of an electric dis- 
charge, acts as if it (the gas) were composed 
of discrete particles, which are repelled per- 
pendicularly from the surface of the negative 
electrode, and proceed in approximately 
straight linés, until stopped by some screen 
or by the wall of the tube. To obtain this 
effect, the exhaustion must be carried to at 
least 1-500,000th of the whole atmospheric pres- 
sure. At the lower exhaustions at which the 
phenomena first became observable the effect 
is to produce streams and rays which, though 
not very brilliant, are very definite and sharp; 
80 that a screen of any substance will casta 
distinct and well-outlined shadow, if inter- 
posed in the path of the ‘radiant matter,’ 
which, wherever it strikes the surface of the 
containing tube, excites a brilliant phosphor- 
escence, As the exhaustion becomes more 
perfect the phosphorescence becomes more 
intense ; but the streams of radiant matter be- 
come less definitely bounded. It appears that 
the molecules act upon each other just as lit- 
tie projectiles, similarly electrified, would do, 
and repel each other, thus causing a diverg- 
ence of the stream. By giving the negative 
electrode a cup shaped form, the radiant ener. 
ny may be concentrated to a focus, and many 
substances placed in this focus phosphoresce 
magnificently. The diamond is pre-eminent 
in this respect ; and the ruby, either natural or 
artificial, glows with a rich, full red. Heat is 
also produced at the focus, so that platinum 
can be melted there. A little brush of platinum 
wire bocomes incandescent and gives a light, 
which might be utilized. The fact that the 
negative electrode alone produces this action 
is very suggestive and important, as bearing 
on the theory of electric discharge. 


.. We have not yet heard of the finding of 
any of the fragments of the meteor which ex- 
ploded some forty or fifty miles northeast of 
Macon, Ga., on June 29th. It is almost certain 
that a considerable quantity of material must 
have fallen; but, of course, it is quite uncertain 
whether it will ever be discovered or not. 
From all accounts, the meteor was one of un- 
usual) size and brilliance, though we have not 
yet the data for an accurate determination of 
ite course and hight above the earth. Probably 
in these respects it was much like other bodies 
of the same sort, which generally make their 
first appearance at an altitude of between fifty 
and one hundred miles, and explode within 
from five to fifteen miles of the earth’s surface. 
As to thejr magnitude, very exaggerated ideas 
are prevalent. Probably very few are as much 
as four or five feet in diameter. A spherical 
mass of rock five feet in diameter would 
weigh about five tons, and no meteoric mass 
has ever yet been found as large as that or 
near it, They look much larger than they 
really are, because of their brillfance—their 
apparent size being mainly due to irradiation. 
Even acommon coal-oil lamp-flame, at « dis- 
tance of a mile, appears about a foot in diam- 
eter; and an eicctric light at the distance of 
three or four miles would measure as large as 
abogshead. At new moon one sees the prin- 
ciple illustrated very prettily, the bright part 
standing out beyond the dark—the old moon 
in the new moon's arms. 


. It has been suggested in some American 
botanical publications that it {snot improbable, 
in cases where there seemsa difficulty in pol. 
len reaching the stigma, and yet seeds seem to 
result freely, that it may not always be essen- 
tial forthe pollen to enter the style by the 
‘‘etigmatic surface.” Mr. Alfred W. Bennet, 
fn the volume of the ‘‘ Journal of the Linnzan 
Society for 1879," just issued, makes a similar 
suggestion in regard to the cleistogamous 
tiowers of Viola cucullata. The most careful 
observations have fatled to detect the passage 
of pollen-tubes down the pistil, through the 
stigma. He “inclines to think the pollen- 
tubes pentrate the tissue of the wall of the 
ovary.’’ In some cases pollen-tubes have been 
known in some cleistogamous violets to reach 
the stigma through the air, proceeding in a 
direct line from the auther to the stigmatic 
surface. 
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Hewrr C. SHeipon, D.B., for five years 
past assistant professor of historical theology 
fn the School of Theology of Boston Univers- 
ity, has just been promoted to the full pro- 
fessorship. The Rev. 8. T. Townsend, 8.T.D., 
has also been re-elected to his chair—that of 
practical theology—for a new term of five 
years. Caroline FE. Hastings, M.D., for the 
past seven years lecturer and demonstrator in 
the School of Medicine, has been appointed to 
the full professorship of anatomy. Dr. How- 
ard P. Bellows, a graduate of Cornell Univers. 
ity and of the Boston University School of 
Medicine, has also been advanced to a pro- 
fessorship tn the department of physiology. 
Four prizes have just been awarded in the 
School of Medicine: the first to 8. G. Baily, 
A.M.; the second divided between Mrs. A. M. 
Selee and Miss A. T. Winship; the third and 
fourth to Mr. N. W. Emerson and Miss E. F. 
Renwick. By a unanimous vote the trustees 
of Hanover College, the oldest fn the State of 
Indiana, have just decided to admit young 
women on the same termsas youngmen. The 
institution is under Presbyterian control, and 
it is nearly the last of the fifteen Protestant 
colleges of the state to accept co-education. 


.. The recent Commencement at Marietta 
College marked the completion of Dr. An- 
drews’s twenty-fifth year as president and his 
forty-second as a member of the faculty. The 
“silver wedding” naturally gave opportunity 
for many hearty expressions of esteem and 
affection from Alumni and students. No 
Marietta student can ever forget the presi- 
dent’s noble example of modest thoroughness. 
Among other smaller gifts, a check for $600 
was sent in by the trustees, faculty, and 
friends. Marietta probably gives more atten- 
tion than any other Ohio college to political 
philosophy and American history. The pres- 
ident has for years made this his exclusive 
department, and is perhaps best known by his 
valuable work on the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Jas. Q. Howard, of New 
York City, has just established a prize of $100, 
to be awarded biennially, for proficiency in 
American political history. Thus Marietta is 
doing well her share in sustaining the reputa- 
tion of Ohio as the mother of statesmen. 


.-The Commencement of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa., closed June 2th. The 
degree of A.B. was conferred upon twenty- 
one—seventeen young men and four young 
ladies; A.M. tm course on Prof. James H. 
Montgomery, Thomas D. Sensor, and Rev. P. 
A. Reno; the honorary degree of D.D. on Rev. 
W. W. Ramsay, A.M., pastor of Christ Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hulings Hall, a commodious and beautiful 
brick structure for young women, will be com- 
pleted and made ready for use in September. 
The freshman clase will number fifty. 


..The Phi Kappa Psi (College) Fraternity 
of the United States will have asocial reunion 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., August 10th, 1880, 
Robert Burdette (Burlington Hawkeye) will 
deliver his famous lecture ‘Address to a 
Young Man,”’ after which a mass meeting will 
be addressed by a number of the prominensy 
members of the Fraternity. Other social exer- 
cises of s very enjoyable character will take 
place. 

....-The Commeneement exercises of Alfred 
University took place June 80th. There were 
three bachelors of education, seven of philos- 
ophy, two of arte. The degree of A. M. was 
conferred on Professors George Scott and Ira 
Lee Cottrell ; that of Mus. Doc. on Jairus M. 
Stillman ; and that of D.D. on R. L. Aber- 
pathy, president of Rutherford College, North 
Carolina. 

...The committee of the King’s College 
Lectures to Ladies in London are about to 
found a permanent college for the higher edu- 
cation of women. The classes which the com- 
mittee have provided for during the last three 
years have been very large, and maintained 
with little variation, still averaging upward of 
500 In each term. 


.-The number of Jesuit establishments in 
France directly affected by the Ferry bill is 
84, containing 1,000 members. They have also 
22 private establishments, with 475 members, 
and these will also be included under the bill, 
The total number of non-authorized commu- 
nities is 986, with 21,000 members. 

.-The Catalogue of the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, shows 9 professors, 5 
lecturers, 6 other instructors, and 414 students. 
The town of Oxford is deseribed as having 
never suffered from cholera or yellow fever 
and as being to other respects healthy. 


.... The Grand Council of Basel has adopted 
the academic law by a vote of 91 against 17, 
and hase established for all the degrees the rule 
of gratuitous instruction. This was contrary 
to s previous vote and is considered a con- 
cession to the liberal opinion. 











Pebbles. 


A marpes all forlorn: Tennis. 
-.--Cut-cut behind: a swallow-talled coat. 


«++. Why is a miser like a man with a short 
memory? Because he is always for-getting. 


..What is that which no man wishes to 
have and no one wishes to lose? A bald head. 


-.--[t isn’t every ship ‘that carries mules; 
yet you'll scarcely find a steamship without ite 
donkey. 

..““ Will he retire?” asks an exchange. 
Of course, he will. Do you expect him to 
stay up all night? 

....The Waterbury American says ‘‘ Wilé 
geese are on the wing”; but we are of the 
opinion that the wings are on the geese. 


-...The condor of the Andes fs said to kill 
his prey with his bill, and the milliners of this 
country are trying the game on married men. 





.. When an orator makes a speech in Iowa, 
they serenade him afterward. lowa people 
always calculate to part even with a man, if re- 
venge is obtainable. 


..Professor Peters has discovered another 
comet. Well, what good will it do him? He 
cannot trade it for a dog. The fact is, the 
country bas got all the comets it wants. 


--+eThis paper has the largest circulation in 
the United States.—New York Herald. No 
doubt. Who ever supposed Zhe Herald circu- 
lated chiefly in Beloochistan ?— Hartford Times. 


.+..DIviston OF LaBor.—Aunt Mary: ‘Well, 
Tommy, shall I carry your bat and cricket- 
stumps for you?’’ Tommy: ‘No, Aunty. 
Tanks! Me tarry bat and tumps. Oo tarry 
me.”’ 


...-Statistics prove that a man who is 
knocked about in the world lives longer than 
one whose life is one of ease and comfort; 
and it is somewhat singular that they also 
prove that married men live longer than un- 
married men. 


..-A loin of mutton was on the table, and 
the gentleman opposite took the carver in his 
hand. ‘ Shall I cut it saddlewise ?’’ quoth be. 
**You had better eut it bridlewise,”’ replied 
his neighbor, ‘‘for then we shall all have a 
chance to get a bit in our mouths."’ 


....- Doctor (looking learned and speaking 
slowly): ‘‘ Well, mariner, which tooth do you 
want extracted? Is it the molar or incisor? 
Jack (short and sharp): ‘‘It is in the upper 
tier, on the larboard side. Bear a hand, you 
swab, for it is nipping my jaw like a lobster.” 


.-.-A certain painter was bragging of his 
wonderful command of color to a friend, one 
day. His friend did not seem to take it quite 
all in. ‘‘ Why,'’ exclaimed the painter, ‘‘do 
you know that there are but three painters in 
the world, sir, who understand color?” ‘‘And 
who are they?” at last asked the friend. 
“Why, sir, I am one, and—and—and—and— 
and—I forget the names of the other two.” 


..“*Wouldn’t you like to have a bow?” 
sald the "old young archer, as they sauntered 
down the field. And she murmured: “ Yes.” 
And the absorbed archer said: ‘‘ What kind of 
a bow would you prefer?’’ She quivered a 
little, as she replied, archly : ‘‘I think I should 
prefer yew."’ And then the young man took 
it in, and, although he was an arrow-chested 
youth, he went to the target and heaved a bull’s 
sigh. 


..Butter? You remember the story of 
the guest who was eating more butter than 
biscuit, while the landlady looked on and 
fidgeted and hinted, until she fairly went into 
a nervous fit. Finally she said: ““Do you 
know that butter is up to sixty-five cents a 
pound?’? The hungry guest reached out and 
took what there was left ‘‘ Well,’ he drawiled, 
approvingly and reassuringly, ‘‘ good butter is 
wutb it.’’ 


.. An Eprrapa. 


A lovely young lady I mourn in my rhymes; 

She was pleasant, good-natured, and civil 
sometimes. 

Her figure was good, she had very fine eyes, 

And her talk was a mixture of foolish and 
wise. 

Her adorers were many, and one of them said: 

“She waltzed rather well. It’s a pity she’s 
dead!’ 


..The Widow Timothee was recounting to 
a neighbor the tragic death of her husband, in 
his time a butcher and a strong drinker. *‘Oh! 
my friend, just imagine! My poor husband had 
gone to Damery to bring home a calf. He 
missed the bridge, and somehow fell into the 
river. But ob! m’amie, all was not lost. Of 
twenty francs’ worth of veal, I only lost two 
francs, by the corruption of the water, before 
my poor busband’s body was found. One 
isn’t always as lucky as that.” 


——— ‘s 
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Ministerial Register. 


ALLEN, Georae K.., retires from ey of 
North ch., Jersey City, N. J., Aug. Ist. 
CLAPP, T. E., Williamsport, Penn., accepts 
call to Central ch., Syracuse, N 4 

HENRY, J. Q. A., ord. in Evangel ch., Chica- 
go, Ul. 

JONES, E. B., Ticonderoga, N. Y., resigns. 

KELLEY, M. J., Cooper’s Mills, Me., resigns. 

MASON, G. L., Fall River, Mass., appointed 
missionary to China. 

PIERCE, C. C., ord. at Jacksonville, Ill. 

es ~ wie J.C., accepts call to Racine, 

Ind. 

SHULL, Epmonp D., ord. in Byberry ch. 
Philadelphia, Penn. . 7 

STAPLES, W. W., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 

STETSON, H. A., ‘South Acton, Me. , accepts 
call to East Haverhill, Mass. 

TILDEN, W. C., removes from Factoryville 
to Birchardville, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

APTHORP, Rorvs, Big Rock, Ia., accepts call 
to Rock Fails, fl. 

BARTON, 8. G., accepts call to Kingston, Mo, 

CALLAND, W. C., Andover Seminary, called 
to Pepperell, Mass. Declines his call to 
Bedford, N. H. 

CAREY, Isaac E., Huntsburg, O., will supply 
at Hampden, O 

CLARK, Danret J., ord. at East Haven, Conn. 

CLARKE, Joszern B., Yale Seminary, invited 
to supply one year at Barkhamstead, Conn. 

DRAKE, E. R., Quincy Point, accepts call to 
Northfield, Mass. 

EASTMAN, Samoert E., Newport, Ky., in- 
vited to Union Church, Marlboro’, Mass., 
for one year. 

EATON, J. D., Bound Brook, N. J., resigns. 

ELLIOT, L. H., Bradford, Vt., will supply at 
Pittsford, Vt. 

FAY, H. C., Center Brook, Conn., accepts call 
Holden, Mass. 

FISHER, Gzorcz W., Peacedale, R. L, re- 
signs. 

FRANCIS, D. W., Cedar Springs, Mich., re- 
signs, on account of ill health. 

—— J.L., inst. over First ch., Derry, 
N. H. 











HIBBARD, A. G., Detroit, accepts call to Le- 
roy, Mich. 


HOPKINS, T'uEopoRB W., ord. at Lawndale, 
Tl. 


MALCOLM, J. W., New Bedford M. E. 
Church, accepts call to East Weymouth, 
Mass. 

MARSH, F. J., acting pastor at First Chureh, 
Upton, Mass., called to settled pastorate. 

MASENHEIMER, A. M., Yale Seminary, will 
supply at Orange, Vt. 

McCONOUGHEY, A. N., Bowensburg, IL, 
called to Roscommon, Mich. 

McFARLAND, W. D., yay gee ac- 
cepts call to Shelburne Falls, M 

MITCHELL, Jomn C., ord. at omen Center, 
Mich. 

NORRIS, A. H., Clare, accepts call to Ada, 
Mich. 

PEARSON, Artaurk Harps, ord. at North 
ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

PEASE, T. C., Andover Seminary, called to 
West Lebanon, Mass. 

PRICE, L. V., Adame, Mass., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, W. T., Orwell, O., resigns, on 
account of il] health. 

RODGERS, Levi, Claremont, N. H., called to 
Franklin, Mass. 

RYDER, C. J., accepts call to Medina, O. 

WEST, T. J., accepts call to Bowensburg, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

DEEMS, E. M., inst. in Westminster ch., New 
York City. 

GIBSON, J. Kina, accepts cal) to Troy, O. 

GORDON, Joun O., Rensselaerville, N. Y., 
called to Lincoln, Neb. 

GREEN, Tomas E., Mount Carmel, IIL, re- 
signs. 

HYDE, Weser, Glenfield, accepts call to 
West Middlesex, Penn. 

KIRK WOOD, W. R., D. D., called to Carroll- 
ton, O. 

PERKINS, Henry, D.D., 4, recently, at 
Allentown, Penn., 

BCOTT, M. O., professor os University of 
Wooster, O., resigns, at gequest of trustees, 
on account of alleged heresy. 

SMITH, J. Inwin, La Crosse, Wis., resigns. 

WALLACE, C. W., Decatur, Mich., accepts 
call to Marcion, Ind. 

WILSON, Samver R., D.D., 
ch., Madison, Ind. 

WHITE, Invine E., ord. and inst. at Hobart, 
N.Y. 


inet. in Second 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BAIRD, James, D. D., from Presbyterian Ch., 
ord. deacon in New York City. 
BOARDMAN, Wa. 8., becomes rector at 
Perth Amboy, N. x 
CLAIBORNE, R. R., ord. priest at Alexandria, 
Va. 


CLARK, W. M., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
Va. 


COLTON, C. W., Bethany, Conn., accepts call 
to Cranston, R. I. 

HOLMES, Cuarves, accepts calito Delavan, 
Wis. 


LEE, F. D., ord. priest at Alexandria, Va. 

McCREADY, W. G., ord. deacon at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

PACKARD, T. J., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
Va. 


WINN, D. W., ord. deac >o at Alexandria, Va 
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c Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an eq lent to their pub- 
Hehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE DECADENCE OF SWINBURNE* 











Lorp Byron, though one of the greatest 
of English poets, has not hitherto ranked 
among the English critics. Yet there are 
passages in his prose—in his letters, in his 
diary, and in the papers which he from 
time to time prepared for publication— 
which show that he possessed the critical 
faculty in no small measure, as might have 
been inferred from his robust mind and 
from the intelligence which he brought to 
bear upon his own poetic work. One of 
these passages, which is to be found, we 
believe, in a controversial letter addressed 
to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, is 
to the effect that it is generally to a great 
genius that the corruption of poetry is due, 
the example which he quotes in support of 
this thesis being that of the Italian poet 
Marini, whose followers cultivated his 
mannerisms, until Italian poetry was little 
else than a congeries of conceits, in which 
sense was lost and naturalness only con- 
spicuous by its absence. We give the sub- 
stance of Byron’s remark not only because 
its truth is confirmed by all literary history, 
but because it is especially true of the pres- 
ent school of English Poetry, which is puz- 
zling in the extreme, exemplifying the con- 
fusion and absurdity which results from 
genius misdirected, anf frem the worship 
of the individuality of the poet, at the ex- 
pense of poetry itself. 

The characteristics of the master poets 
are so marked that students of poetry have 
no difficulty in tracing their influence upon 
their contemporaries, and upon those who 
come after them and seek to bring about a 
renaissance by second-hand inspiration. It 
is impossible to miss the prosaic sense of 
Pope throughout the eighteenth century; 
at least, till the advent of Cowper and the 
young Wordsworth. It is impossible to 
miss the medisval influence of Scott and 
the misanthropical influence of Byron 
on their romantic and scowling followers; 
as impossible, indeed, as to miss the artistic 
and dramatic influence of Tennyson and 
Browning upon the young poets of to-day. 
Men of genius both, they have harmed 
them in proportion to their receptivity and 
have created a plentiful crop of imitators. 


“ Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all got the seed.” 


Half a century has passed since the star 
of Tennyson began to rise in the firmament 
of English song; and it went on increasing 
until what at first was an uncertain twinkle 
became a burning and a shining light, but 
a light which is now lessening rapidly. 
His early verse was distinguished by a 
diction which was as far removed as possi- 
ble from the simple, manly, straightfor- 
ward diction of Byron and Scott, and 
which, aiming to be fine at all times, was 
often affected and obscure. His system 
was averse from the use of prosaic words. 
He cultivated a taste for choice expres- 
sions, for select phrases, for the Selicitas 
curiosa of language, which defy analysis, 
but demand admiration. His singularities 
were ridiculed by critics like John Wilson, 
who always demand a substratum of sense 
in poetry; but he went on his way—we can 
scarcely say calmly, when we recall his 
touchy little epigram about <«< musty, 
rusty, fusty Christopher,” or his savage 
onslaught on Bulwer for chaffing Miss 
Alfred in “ The New Timon ”—but stead 
ily, year after year, and through pcem 
after poem, until he was at last recognized 
as the greatest English poet of his time 
He holds that position to-day more by vir- 
tue of his diction than of his thought, which 
is seldom striking when it reaches us 
through his verse, and which is not for 
an instant to be compared to the fiery 
emotion of Byron, the elemental audacity 
which leaps out from his words like the 
“live thunder” among Alpine peaks. One 
hardly ever thinks of Byron’s language, it 
18 80 subservient to which it carries: one 
hardly ever thinks of anything but Tenny- 
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son’s language, it is so sweet, so pure, 80 
studied, so *‘ faultily faultless.” 

The influence of Browning, whose début 
in ‘‘ Paracelsus” was six years later than 
that of Tennyson in his lyrical poems, has 
not been so wide, perhaps, as that of his 
more melodious brother; but it has been 
quite as positive, and, if possible, more 
pernicious, in that it has introduced into 
English poetry a subtlety of intention 
which is at once stimulating and bewilder- 
ing and which prevents the majority from 
understanding his dramatic studies. He 
wrecks himself upon expression, as Tenny- 
son does; but in a more prodigal and inso- 
lent way, and prides himself more upon 
the quantity than the quality of his intel- 
lectual gifts. He scorns restraint, and 
blurts out the thing that comes uppermost, 
without regard to his subject or the 
capacity of his readers. 

One has not to read much English poetry 
of the last twenty years to detect the obli- 
gations of its writers to these poets. 
new school is nothing if not wordy, if not 
artistic. Art for art’s sake is its motto; to 
which it has added the dictum: There can 
be no art without abundance of color. 
Meaning is of no consequence. In fact, no 
meaning is rather preferable, on the whole; 
it is so suggestive, so effective, so pro- 
found. Out of all this, and impressed by 
all this, there rose, some fifteen years ago, 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. He had 
most of the gifts which g6 to te making of 
great pocts, and if he had only died young 
he would have ranked among great poets as 
surely as Keats; but he has outlived ‘his 
promise and endangered, if not lost, his 
laurels, for we are beginning to think that 
we were mistaken about him, as we were, 
in a lesser way, about Alexander Smith 
and Sydney Dobell. He touched high- 
water mark in his ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon”; 
he has touched a very low mark in the 
volume whose title stands below—the low- 
est, perhaps, of any prominent poet of his 
time. It has almost every fault that a 
volume of verse can have, and no merit 
except that of occasional felicity of ex- 
pression and of skill in rhythm. Al- 
ways a great harmonist, na master of dis- 
cords which in his hands are mirac- 
ulously musical, he has lost none of his 
cunning; for he still grasps, as fn his 
youth, the secrets of sound as no other 
English poet has ever done. We might 
praise him for language, if language were 
not, as we have indicated, the vice of the 
poetry of the period, and if it were not 
the rock upon which his genius wrecks it- 
self. He wreaks himself upon expression, 
and is never so happy, apparently, as when 
he is recklessly pitching words about. Ten- 
nyson selects the most poetic word, and 
Browning the most unusual word; but 
Mr. Swinburne leaves the choice of setec- 
tion to his readers, upon whom he forces 
all his philological affluence. He averages 
from three to four adjectives to every 
noun. Here isan example of his profu- 
sion, the first that wecome across in his 
opening poem, “ Thalassius”: 

“ The ripe red full fume of the deep live draught, 
The sharp quick reek of keen fresh bloodshed, 
blown 
Through the dense deep, drift up to the emperor's 
throne.” 
Here are other examples of the same 
fault: 
“But higher the steep green sterile fields, thick-sect.” 
“Their weak wan weanling child the twilight saith.” 


“That strange-eyed spirit-wounded strange-tongued 
slave.” 


* Sighing—one long low lovely loveless call.” 

“and dulled to death with deep dense femoral 
ohime.” 

“ Bared all the sudden deep divine moondawn.” 

“The black bright sheer twin flameless Altariets.” 


Among other mannerisms are repetitions 
of unimportant words, which may be said 
to kill each other. As thus: 

“With all strong wrath of all sheer winds that blew 
AR glories of all storms of the atr that fell.” 


“AU praise, all pity, all dreams have done thee 
wrong, 
All love, with eyes love-blinded from above.” 


“ And now of all songs uttering all her praise, 
All her’s who had thy praise and did thee wrong.” 


“Hears all that all the rowin of his years 
Hath cast not wholly out of all men's ears.” 


These, it may be said, are mannerisms 
from which even the greatest of poets are 
not free, and as such should be condoned, 


The 





if not overlooked. True, and we should 
have condoned them, if they were the only 
mannerisms of which we have to complain ; 
but, unfortunately, they are only a few out 
of many, which are as bad as, if not worse 
than, these. They are not mere blemishes 
upon the style of Mr. Swinburne, for, 
strictly speaking, he has no style; but they 
are willful peculiarities, which he has sedu- 
lously cultivated, and which he would 
have us believe are spontaneous beauties. 
We should say that manner, and not style, 
was the most marked characteristic of the 
present race of English poets. Style, such 
as was attained by Wordsworth, in his 
‘Lines on Revisiting Tintern Abbey” 
and in his ‘‘ Sonnets”; by Coleridge, in his 
‘‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouni”; by Byron, in ‘‘ Manfred” and 
in the third and fourth cantos of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold”; and by Shelley, in ‘‘ Alaster” 
and in ‘‘ The Cenci ”"—this grand and noble 
style has given place to the elaborate man- 
ner of Tennyson, the enigmatic manner of 
Browning, and the spasmodic manner of 
Mr. Swinburne. It has reached its worst— 
at least, we hope so—in the poetry of the 
last, where it lacks every quality which 
good writing should possess—simplicity, 
directness, exactness, and, above all, intel- 
ligibility; and where it possesses every 
quality which good writing should lack— 
atudied exaggeration, stimulated intensity, 
and, above all, obscurity. 


What we mean by obscurity will be 
clear, we think, to any one who delib- 
erately tries to understand either of the 
poems in his Songs of the Springtides. 
They are four in number: ‘ Thalassius,” 
“On the Cliffs,” ‘‘The Garden of Cymo- 
doce,” and ‘‘Birthday Ode.” ‘‘Thalassius” 
appears to be an attempt to indicate the in. 
fluence of the sea upon one who was born 
by or of its waters; in other words, a child 
of the sea. What this influence was we 
have failed to gather, after two or three 
readings, which were like nothing so 
much as wanderings in a wilderness of 
vines, through which we had to tear our 
way and in which we heard at intervals the 
intermittent songs of far-off birds. We 
can appreciate the difficulty of bringing 
intangible impressions within the range of 
actual sympathies, of translating elemental 
utterances into the speech of daily life; 
but, as it has been done by Wordsworth, 
in his ‘‘ Tintern Abbey,” by Byron, in 
‘Childe Harold,” and by Keats, in the 
fifth and sixth stanzas of his ‘‘ Ode to the 
Nightingale ” (‘‘I cannot see what flowers 
are at my feet”), we do not see why Mr. 
Swinburne’s utter failure to do so should 
be condoned, as if he were a tyro in 
verse. English poetry is not rich in sea 
poems, though there are fine thoughts in 
Byron’s apostrophe to the ocean (which, 
after all, is merely an apostrophe to the 
Mediterranean); in Campbell's ‘‘ Sea View 
from St. Leonard's” (which is the only 
blank verse, we believe, that he ever wrote): 
in Bryant's ‘‘ Hymn of the Sea” (a noble 
production, which is worthy of any modern 
poet); and in Keats’s off-hand sonnet ‘On 
the Sea,” an inspired hour’s work on the 
Isle of Wight, in the spring of 1817. There 
is an imaginative element in these pieces, 
and in others which might be named, En- 
glish and American. But it is absent from 
Mr. Swinburne’s Songs of the Spring. 
tides, which may be rich and strange 
(strange, indeed. they are), but which have 
certainly not suffered ‘‘a sea-change.” 
There is no evidence in them that Mr. 
Swinburne ever saw the sea or was moved 
by it; nothing descriptive, reflective, sens- 
ible. They are full of sound and fury: 
but they signify nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. 

“On the Cliffs,” which is off the same 
piece as ‘‘ Thalassius,” is, if anything, 
harder to understand, in that there is an 
emotional element in it, in the shape of 
Sappho, who comes to Mr. Swinburne 
through a glass darkly (very darkly), and 
who, he is persuaded, is his soul’s sister, or 
something of the sort. We say the shape, 
but we should have said the shadow of 
Sappho, if not the shadow of her shade; for, 
really, we have not the least idea of her 
personality, or of the character of her 
poetry, fragments of which are tossed 
hither and thither, like weeds, onthe turbu- 


lent verse of her ecstatic little brother. Of! 





“The Garden of Cymodoce,” the third 
marine piece, as we suppose it must be 
called, we can only say that, so far as we 
understand it, it is a glorification of one of 
the Channel Islands and of a noted French 
writer who once resided there—Victor 
Hugo. The “Birthday Ode,” the last of 
these Songs of the Springtides, is a long and 
wearisome pan about the same writer, 
who is one of the gods of Mr, Swinburne’s 
idolatry. We have no objection to his 
offering incense to Victor Hugo, if he feels 
inclined (though we do think that a coun- 
tryman of Shakespeare might do better); 
but we object to the more than Bacchic 
fury with which he swings his censer, and 
we protest against the extravagance which 
declares his works to be ‘‘so incomparable 
as to seem incredible.” We think he ap- 
pears to more advantage in his selemn 
eulogy on Charles Baudelaire (‘‘ Ave Atque 
Vale”), and we are certain that he does in 
his noble lines ‘“‘ In Memory of Barry Corp. 
wall.” We have to go back to the second 
series of his ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” (1878), 
to find these poems, as we have to go back 
to ‘“‘ Bothwell” (1874), to ‘‘ Chasterlard” 
(1866), and ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” (1865) 
to find the Algernon Charles Swinburne 
whom we admired of old—the impetuous 
young poet whose genius allied him to By- 
ron and Marlowe, and whose coming was 
like that of a comet, 
“Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night.” 


He has paled his fires, we hope, to relume 
them again. For, remembering the hight 
to which he ascended, we cannot but regret 
the depth to which he has fallen. He can 
rise, if he wills strongly, for his genius is 
great;and the Muse whispers to us in con- 
solation, as she whispered to the young 
Milton, 
“Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more. 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 


And tricks his beams, and, with new-spangled ore, 
Flames in the forehend of the ‘ing sky.” 








Tne Presbyterian Review for July has, among 
other good articles, one on “‘ The Chronology 
of the Life of Christ,’’ by Prof. Philip 
Schaff, who makes the birth-year A. U. C. 750, 
or 749, but thinks it might have been as early 
as 747, and leaves the birthday undetermined ; 
and one on “ Bible Revision and the Psalms,” 
by Prof. John DeWitt, who offers some good 
suggestions for revision, states correctly the 
character of the so-called tenses in Hebrew ; 
but says nothing of a revision of the Hebrew 
text. Prof. C. A. Briggs has a discriminating 
and, in the main, commendatory notice of the 
late Prof. T. C. Murray’s book on “ The Ort- 
gin and Growth of the Psalms.” In the 
last number of the Reformed Quarterly Review 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of this city, has an 
interesting account of the origin and progress 
of ‘‘The States’s Bible of Holland’; and 
Prof. Dr. T. Romeyn Beck examines the 
“Traces of the Platonic Philosophy in the 
Episties of St. Paul,’’ holding that Paul was 
acquainted with Platonism, and, under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, transformed its de- 
fects into divine truths. Prof. Beck does not 
seem to us, however, to establish Paul’s ac- 
quaintance with Platonism as such. In 
the July number of the Lutheran Quarterly 
Rev. 8. A. Holman has a suggestive oxamina- 
tion of ‘‘ Human Ordinances in the Chureh ” ; 
Rev. Chas. 8. Albert makes @ plea for religious 
instructors in our colleges (but his treatment 
of the subject is meager); and Rey. A. D. 
Rowe, of Guatoor, India, gives an instructive 
account of ‘‘The Practical Religion of the 
Hindus.” In the current number of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review we find several in- 
teresting historical and descripitve articles— 
one on “ Bishop Wiley’s Visitation of China 
and Japan,” by the missionary secretary, Dr. 
J. M. Reid; asecund article on “The French 
Reformed Chureh—its Synod of 1872 and sub- 
sequent events—by Rev. E. B. Otheman; and 
a good review of Alzog's Church History, by 
Prof. C. W. Bennett, of Syracuse University. 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, of Boston University, has 
an examination of Spencer’s Theory of Eth- 
ics, in which he seems tous to misconceive 
wholly the nature of that theory; and 
there is a long and useful notice of Har- 
per’s Latin ‘Dictionary, by Prof. J. W. Mar- 
shall, prefaced by «a history of Latin 
lexicography. The July number of 
the Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, presents a pleasing variety of 
topics: Shakespeare, the agreement of sci. 
ence and religion, the religion of the Romans, 
the Fourth Gospel, Abbott’s Oxford sermons, 
‘and others. We like also the space that this 
Review gives to book notices, though we 
think many of its principles of criticism 
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erroneous. A great part of the good done by 
our Reviews is through discriminating ac- 
counts of new books. The Oumberland 
Presbyterian Heview for this quarter has articles 
on “ Augustine and Augustinianism,”’ by Dr. 
R. Beard; on ‘‘The Physical Nature of Light,” 
by Prof. A. H. Buchanan; and other topics. 
The current number of the Universalist 
Quarterly has two archwological articles on 
futeresting subjecte—one on American Re- 
mains, by Rev. J. P. McLean; and one on 
“The Chaldmo-Assyrian Doctrine of the 
Future Life, according to the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions.”” There is also a defense of the 
value of religion for morals, by Rev. Sumner 
Ellis, and other matter. The Rev. Nich- 
olas Bjerring, Russian consul in this city and 
pastor of the Greek church, deserves support 
in the maintenance of his Oriental Church Ma- 
gazine, of which the special object is to give 
us of the West some knowledge of the beliefs 
and practices of Greek Christianity. The 
June number has articles on ‘‘ The Adminis- 
tration of Confession’ and *‘ The Holy Com- 
munion"’; a sketch of the Volgo-Finnish 
Mordva tribe; a biography of the famous 
Prince of Kyjev, Viadimir Monomacbus, who 
reigned in the first part of the twelfth century; 
and an interesting account of Russian folk- 
lore. Weare glad to see also an abridged 
statement of the contents of the volume of 
sermons on Revelation, the Atonement, and 
the Trinity lately published by Bishop Nester, 
who represents the Russian Orthodox Church 
in Alaska and on the Pacific Coast. The 
Bishop’s doctrine is, as might be expected, 
conservative to the core We congratulate 
Mr. Bjerring on the excellence of this number 
ofthe Magazine. 











-++»The second volume of Mr. M. Helil- 
prin’s Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, 
translated and critically eximined (D. Appleton 
& Co.) extends from David to Amos. The 
plan of the book {s to collect all the historical 
references and allusions, whatever the date of 
their production, bearing on a given period, 
and examine them critically. Between the 
extracts a good deal of historical explanation 
is thrown in, and there are extensive notes at 
the end. Mr. Heilprin’s critical position {s in 
general that of the Dutch school. The book 
furnishes a fairly good conspectus of the 
Opinions of modern scholars on the points dis- 
cussed, and the author’s exegesis is in the 
main sound and his annotations to the point. 
He holds, with Graetz, that the Song of Songs 
belongs to the Greek period. His treatment 
of Amos is good. The book may be recom- 
mended as a useful aid in the study of the 
Old Testament. The mechanical execution is 
admirable.-—~——Professor A. ©. Merriam, of 
Columbia Colle +, New York, has annotated 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, and 13th books of the 
Odyssey, constituting the Pheacian Episode, 
providing also an introduction, which gives a 
short outline of the Homeric question and a 
summary of the Odyssey, and an appendix on 
the discoveries of Schliemann and Cesnola. 
The text followed is that of Dindorf, with a 
few changes. The notes are numerous and 
various in subject-matter. It isa gocd feature 
that they refer frequently to illustrative pas- 
sages in the Homeric poems. From such ex- 
amination as we have been able to give, it 
seems to us that there is too much trans- 
lation and too little etymological and 
syntactical explanation. Why not give in 
few words some account of the form and 
original force of such words as dx évtla, 
abrwc, and the nice distinctions between 
tense and mood forms? This seems to use 
fault; yet there {se much in the book that 
makes it valuable as a text-book. The cuts 
from plates of Cesnola’s ‘Cyprus’ and Scrib- 
ner’s editions of Schilemann’s “Troy” and 
*Mycene "’ add to its usefulness. The type 
is clear and pleasaut. The Messrs. Harper are 
the publishers. From the same house we 
have a convenient geological text-book {n Mr. 
Arthur Nicols’s Chapters from the Physical His- 
tory of the Zarth. The principal geological 
and paleontological facts are presented in 
short compass and attractive form. The last 
chapter, on “‘ fossil man,’’ sums up the evi- 
dence for the great antiquity of man in a cau- 
tlously discriminating way. The author isa 
moderate evolutionist, inclined to accept the 
descent of man fiom a lower animal form, 
but regarding the question as stil] undecided. 
Kossuth’s Memories of My Exile, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., needs no recom- 
mendation to the American public. The po- 
litical memoirs of such a man during sucha 
period must be of uncommon interest. We 
can now judge the Hungarian question some- 
what coolly, and in the light of the present 
we know how to estimate the minute political 
shiftings of that time. The book is full of 
curious narratives. The sketches of The 
Ladies of the White House, by Laura C. Hollo- 
way, published by Bradley & Co., Philedel- 
phia, are well written and interesting. We 
can’t say much for the engravings. We 
have received from Littell & Co., Boston, vol. 
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145 of their Living Age, of the excellence of 
which we have before spoken. The present 
volume, embracing April, May, and June, 
1880, contains over 800 pages of valuable 
matter. 


. From Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, we have received copies of their very 
handsome octavo edition of Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice and Seven Lamps of Architecture. The 
mechanical execution of these books is a cred- 
it to American publishing. Paper and print 
are admirable, and, from a comparison of one 
volume of the Stones of Venice with the original 
edition, we cannot see that the American book 
is inferior tothe English in the illustrations, 
particularly the colored ones. The publica- 
tion will be grateful to the art-loving public. 
These books are art-classics, and the English 
edition, with the fllustrations, had become 
very scarce, and commands an extravagant 
price. Mr. Ruskin has, indeed, in these 
latter years, fallen into some strange and 
hortful heresies concerning railways and 
modern progress generally, has his peculiar 
notions about religion, is sometimes exag- 
gerative in his declarations and judgments 
in artistic matters, and isarbitrary and imperi- 
ous in tonein all that he says. Nevertheless, his 
writings must be considered the greatest con- 
tribution to artistic study that has ever been 
made in England, and worthy to stand along- 
side of what has been produced in Germany by 
Winckelmann, Lessing, and Grimm, in France 
by Michelet, and whatever other worthy books 
have been written. It is unnecessary to refer 
here to his peculiar art-theories and his judg- 
mente of individual paintings, statues, and 
buildings. Time will, no doubt, overrule some 
of his opinions; but his chief merit lies in 
having announced so clearly and*enforced so 
eloquently the ethical aspect of art, in insist- 
ing on truthfulness and realness as a funda- 
mental necessity for all good work. He knows 
how to find lofty teachings in gargoyles and 
landscapes, and speaks of beauty and 
truth with such true fervor and love that 
he is no less a prophet than Mr. Carlyle, 
though his message take a different shape. 
The first reading of the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tectureis a revelation to the student, opening 
to him a new world of thought and disclosing 
to him mysteries in Nature and in life of 
which he had not dreamt. One gets from him 
principles and modes of study whereby we 
may criticise the master himself. Ruskin’s 
chief books, especially the Stones of Venice, are 
also models of a fine English style. Perhaps 
it is true that in the ‘‘Modern Painters”’ the 
words sometimes take the bitin their mouths 
and get away with the thought; but for clear- 
ly cut, sharply precise expression, delicate 
coloring, sweetness, roundness, and ease, 
where shall we find anything in our modern 
prose equal to Ruskin, unless it be in Matthew 
Arnold, and to a less extent in Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne? We cannot think of a better course 
of reading for young persons and old than 
Ruskin’s three principal works. 


.From the agent for the United States, 
Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, we have received the 
second and third numbers (April and July, 
1880) of the new Modern Review, published by 
James Clarke & Co., London. The Review ad- 
vocates a “liberal” Christianity in a quiet 
and fair way, and among the contributors are 
men of known ability. We give a list of the 
articles in the April number, from which our 
readers may judge of the general tone of the 
new publication. We have first ‘Science, 
Theology, and the Evolution of Man,” by 
William Binus, who rejects the dectrine of 
man’s descent fio:n a lower animal form, 
holding that such a genesis of human con- 
science is impossible, hut thinks evolution not 
antitheistic in itself. ‘* Evolution,”’ says he, 
‘*is the coming forth of the divine thought 
and will.”” Next Frances Power Cobbe gives, 
in a very genial way, ber ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of Mary Carpenter.” Rev. Edwin A. 
Abbott examines James Martineau’s attitude 
toward ‘Christ the Divine Word.”’ as indi- 
cated in his “‘Hours of Thought."’ “Fact 
and Truth in Art,” by H. Schiitz Wilson, is 
suggestive. Henry W. Crosskey, F. G. 8., 
points out the modifications necessary to be 
made in ‘‘The Doctrine of ‘Uniformity in 
Geology.’’? There is an appreciative sketch of 
William Lloyd Garrison, by William Darling. 
P. H. Wicksteed bas a second article on ‘‘ The 
Miracles in the New Testament,’’ in which he 
undertakes ‘“‘to indicate other processes by 
which miraculous stories may have been 
grafted upon the historical traditions of the 
New Testament, without resting, even indi- 
rectly, upon the records of events that actually 
took place.’’ There isa discussion, by Charles 
Voysey, Thomas Stephenson, and others, on 
“Prayer in the Name of Christ”; and “‘ Notes 
in Rejoinder,”’ by J. Allanson Picton, who 
thinks this mode of prayer proper, though he 
does not hold the divinity of Christ. Mr. R. 
Crompton Jones has a first article on “‘Syne- 
sius of Cyrene. There is a poetical address 
“To an Agnostic,” by Annie Matheson. 





Finally, there are notes and notices of books 
by F. W. Newman, R. Lane Poole, and others. 
The Review is well printed, each number con- 
tains about 225 pages, and costs half a crown 
—sixty-two cents. 


..-The North American Review for July has 
a pumber of good articles: on Bismarck, by 
his Boswell, Moritz Busch ; on Canada and the 
United States, by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
deprecating the growth of commercial and 
other antagonism between the two countries ; 
on the exodus of Israel, by President 8. C. 
Bartlett, who agrees with Lepsius and others 
in assigning the exodus to the reign of Menef- 
ta, but does not attempt to fix the date (which 
is now almost universally put in the second 
half of the 14th century B. C., somewhere be- 
tween 1310 and 1350), rejects Brugsch’s theory 
of the route, and endeavors to trace it; on the 
legislative history of the English House of 
Lords, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M. P.; on the 
ethics of sex, by Miss M. A. Hardaker, a sim- 
ple statement of the ethical principles and 
practices that are now under discussion among 
the women of America, including, of course, 
the question of marriage; on the Panama 
Canal, by Count de Lesseps, an argument for 
its feasibility; and on profligacy in fiction, by 
A. K. Fiske, a sharp attack on Zola and ‘‘ Oui- 
da.” In the August number of the Vatholic 
World the Rev. A. F. Hewitt, in his fifth 
article on ‘‘The Genesis of the Catholic 
Church,”’ discusses the objections to the 
Charch’s sanctity, founded on its supposed 
failure to avert evil and accomplish good. 
The articles of Professor Ezra Abbot on 
“The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” 
which have been appearing in the Unitarian 
Review, have now been published in pamphlet 
form, with the addition of several long and 
valuable notes, and the book may be said to 
be the most important contribution to this 
department of biblical apologetics that has 
been made in America since Norton’s work. 
Having thus presented the external evidence 
for the Johannean authorship of this gospel, 
Mr. Abbot will, we hope, in a second pamphlet, 
discuss the internal evidence. 


..From William 8. Gottsberger, of this 
eity, we have received another of Georg 
Ebers’s Egyptian novels, entitled The Sisters. 
The plot is laid in the time of the Ptolemies 
Philometor and Euergetes, and the author, in 
narrating the fertunes of two young girls, 
attendants fn the temple of Serapis at Mem- 
phis, gives us a picture of the religious life of 
the period, which is B.C. 164—the politics, the 
science, and the manners of the people, from 
the Court down. Though shorter and less 
elaborate than “‘ Uarda,”’ it does not fall below 
that work in felicitous characterization and 
description and isa real help for the under- 
standing of the time of which it treats. 
Christy Carew, by May Laffan, one of Henry 
Holt & Co.’s “‘ Leisure Hour Series,” is a live- 
ly novel, with a tolerably good study of char- 
acter in Christy, the heroine, an ordinary plot, 
and a reasonably good ending. The complica- 
tions arise in part from the mingling of Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Father Considine is 
well drawn, and the gentle, unfortunate 
Esther is in sharp contrast with her buoyant 
and dashing friend. Nor must we forget the 
boy Lanty and the keen, bold Sugrue. Lee 
& Shepard, of Boston, publish From Madge to 
Margaret, by Carroll Winchester. This is a 
fairly-written society novel, in which a young 
wife, through vanity and inexperience, imper- 
ils her own happiness and her husband’s; but 
grows, by sad experience, from the gay girl 
into the tender woman.——The curious liter- 
ary partnership in France under the style of 
Erckmann-Chatrian has produced some excel- 
lent work. The Messrs. Appleton now pub- 
lish, as one of the volumes of their ‘“* New 
Handy-Volume Series,”’ a collection of short 
tales, under the title Strange Stories, told in a 
spirited and interesting way. 

..The July number of the Princeton Review 
is rich in matter. Canon Rawlinson, of Ox- 
ford, contributes an article on ‘‘ The Position 
of England in the East’’; Professor Sumner, of 
Yale, treats of elections; and Dr. Walker, of 
Washington, of taxation; education is discussed 
by Professor Laurie, of Edinburgh, and con- 
science by Dr. McCosh; Dr. G. D. Boardman, 
of Philadelphia, basa historical treatment of 
the genesis of sin, and Alexander Mac Whorter 
discusses the Edenic period of man in the light 
of recent geological and Assyriological dis- 
coveries, identifying (wrongly, we think) the 
“days’’ of the firat chapter of Genesis with 
the long Chaldean periods of Berosus and the 
cosmic periods of geology. In the New 
Englander of July Rev. T. H. Pattison, of 
Albany, finds an ‘‘ Older England” in the out- 
of-the-way places of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Vermont; Rev. James B. Gregg, of 
Hartford, traces the Roman forensic influ- 
ences at work in shaping the anthropology of 
Calvinism; Dr. H. B. Stearns, of the same 
place, examines the claims of philosophy to 
supplement the results of physiology ; Rev. C. 
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ism ; Dr. 8. W. Williams, of Yale, has a notice 
of Oppert’s “‘ Kingdom of Corea”; and D. G- 
Porter, of Waterbury, Conn., discusses the ob~ 
jects and methods of classical study. The 
American Church Review for July and August 
captains among other things, an account of 
Roger Bacon and the growth of Christian 
thought. 

-+-.The Messrs. Appleton’s Art Journal for 
July has for its steel engravings “‘ Bulgaria,” 
from a painting by J. Portaels; ‘‘ Feeding- 
time,”” from A. Paolette; and “A Visit from 
the Inquistors,”” from D. W. Wynfield, show- 
ing the usual excellence of this journal in this 
department. The American Art Review for 
June (Boston: Estes & Lauriat) has three 
etching: ‘The Sea-serpent,’’ by Elihu Vedder, 
etched by 8. A. Schoff; “ Divination in Tea 
Leaves,” etched by Alfred Brennan; ‘‘In the 
House of Mourning,’’ by Karl Hoff, etched by 
F. L. Meyer; and two engravings—‘‘ The 
Phorcydes,’’ by Elihu Vedder, engraved by G. 
Kruell; and ‘‘ Cinderella,”” engraved by Jou- 
nard. The third-named of the etchings is ex- 
cellent. The reading-matter in these two 
magazines and in the London Mggazine of Art, 
published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., for 
July,isas good as usual, which is sayingno little. 
We have also the Musical Herald for June, 
published by the Boston Musical Herald Com- 
pany, and the Art Amateur for July, published 
by Montague Marks, New York, and devoted 
to the cultivation of art in the household; a 
useful publication. 


.. The National Banks, by H. W. Richard- 
son, is one of Harper’s “ Half-Hour Series,” 
and tells the story in regard to national banks 
in brief and well-chosen words. A thorough 
reading of this little treatise by the mass of the 
people would greatly enlighten them as to the 
utility and importance of these institutions. 
They have furnished the country with the 
best note circulation it ever had. 


--From Finch and Apgar, Ithaca, N. Y, 
we bave received a little tract on The Frisian 
Language and Literature, by W. T. Hewitt, a 
useful account of this dialect, so closely allied 
to the English, and helping, along with the 
German, to throw light on its forms. Mr, 
Hewitt has done his work in a scholarly way. 














LITERARY NEWS. 





D. Lothrop & Co. will bring out shortly an 
American edition of ‘‘The Englishman and 
the Scandinavian; or, A Comparison of Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse Literature.” The August 
Wide Awake willcontain an account of the New 
York Art School for Children, known as ‘‘ The 
Children’s Hour.” It will be fully illustrated 
by Jessie Curtis. The next volume of the 
Spare Minutes Series will be from Thomas 
Hughes, entitled “ True Manliness.” 


The fourth volume of “ Foster’s Cyclopsy- 
dias,’ comprising descriptive poems of the in- 
cidents, persons, and places of the Bible, is iz 
advanced preparation. Persons having orig- 
inal or other choice poems on Bible themes 
will confer a favor on the editor by mailing 
copies to the Rev. Dr. E. C. Foster, Middle- 

wn, Conn. This volume will also contain 
analytical, authors’, descriptive, and textual 
indexes to the entire four volumes. 


The next volume in the Leisure Hour Series 
will be ‘‘Troublesome Daughters,” by Mrs. 
Walford, author of “‘ Mr. Smith”’ and ‘‘ Cous- 
ins.” 


Scribner & Co. announce “ Spiritual Songs 
for the Sunday-schcol,’”’ by Rev. Dr. C. 8. Rob- 
inson and W. F. Sherwin. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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W. Clapp, of Godfrey, ILL, writes on Brahman. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE MODERN REVIEW. 


A New English Quarterly Magazine. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IIL—JULY. 
1. Carricat Metsop.—L_ By Professor Kuenen. 
8%. Tue Later Stone AGe m Evrorz. By Edward 
Clodd, F. R. A. 8. 
a8 ‘ or Crraexz—IL By R. Crompton 
on 


o Natoma INDEPENDENCE AND RELIGIOUS INTER- 
NATIONALISM. By Professor, Albert Reville. 
FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. uwenhoff. 

SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN BIOLOGY. By An- 
drew Wilson, Ph. D., F. R38. E. 
7. Tae Monks oF L yy rin Robert Collyer. 
* Exon Bastuixe.” By 


ERMAN » By 
By Francis J. Garrison, 


Price, $3.00 per year; 75 cents per number. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Agent fer America, 
101 MILK STREET, , BOSTON. 


‘The History of Sunday-Schools.” 


w. A. CANDLER. 


Price S@ Cents per copy, postpaid. 
This is a book which every one interested in the Sun- 
day-school work should have. It is the only work ex- 
tant upon the subject and has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the religious press of the country. Its very 
low price puts it in the reach of all. Postage stamps 
will be received in payment for it. Address 


CAMPBELL, DAVENPORT & COOK, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
J. B. McFERRIN, Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
“We know of no book or treatise 


much valuable information 
schools. cone ex 


that contatus so 
concerning Sunday- 
its to deliver a ‘Sunda -school 
address of any consequence should make haste to get 
this book. So shoul Pastors, mes oe and 
@ author vy shows. dil 


taking in tot . —— - i ent a = 
yangement o 5s mai a ~ lt, os taste 
cussion.” — Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ne reacrs 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR Ph smeaketag. 400 
HARPER R'S POONG PROPLF, pa 1 50 

” HARPER'S CATA OGUE wit be’ sent’ by hen 


on receipt of nine cents. 
HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR AUGUST. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW READY. 


CONTAINING: 1. AMERICAN AERONAU 
Will O. Bates. ILLusTRaTED.—2. cia S AND EV 
a Novel, By the author of “ Dorothy "—$. POS- 
SESSIO A_ Poem. Eliza C Gabews Hala. AN 
OLD ENGLISH HOME: SAMSEILL HOUSE. Rose 
oe a = CANOEING 0 N THE HIGH Misste. 
NATIONAL Music 4 AN B, Sloped. iuivers NATION: 
AL CHARACTER. By Amelia E. Barr.—7. MALL- 
ms YOUNGEST. AS By M. H. Cather- 


tory. 
wood. EZ EARLY DAYS 
Frederic G. Mather.—9. A TENOR Vim 





? 
TION. nA a eee: A. Ober.—15. O 
GOSSIP.—16. LITERATURE OF THE Day. 





Por sale by all Book and News-Dealers. Terms: 
Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 cents. 


Ga” Srectuzn Newser mailed, postage paid, to 
address, on receipt of 20 cents. rn 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


725 and T17 Market Strect, Philadelphia, 
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(ANNOUNCEMENT.) 


‘Spisitual Songs for th» Sunday-Sehel,” 


By Rev. Charles 8. Rebinson. D.D., 
Author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Spiritual 
Songs,” etc. 

The “Spiritual Songs Series” of hymn and tune 
books, begun by the issue of “ Spiritual Songs for the 
Church and the Choir” and continued by “ Spiritual 
Songs for Social Worship,” is now completed by the 
publication of a volume for the Sunday-school. 

The publishers believe that this work, which has 
been most carefully edited and arranged by Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, with the assistance of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, 
musical conductor, will meet the wide and increasing 
d d from past and thoughtful Sunday-school 
workers for a book of Sunday-school songs which 
shall not only interest the young, but cultivate their 
taste in the direction of that which is higher and 
purer in poetry and music; and they feel that ite ex 
cellence justifies a position in a series which is one of 
the most popular of its class ever issued in America. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School 
com prises 192 pages, 273 Hymns, and 221 Tunes and 
Chants. It is printed from large, clear type, on tinted 
paper, the cover-linings ornamented with Scripture 
texts in color, and bound in a style heretofore 
unknown to works of its class—in handsome red 
cloth, with embossed side, strongly sewed. A durable 
and tasteful volume. 

Retail price, 50 cents. To Sunday-schools in quanti- 
ties, 40 cents. 

Specimen copies sent to Pastors and Sunday-echool 
Superintendents upon receipt of 25 cents. Orders 
will be promptly filled fn turn. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 Broadway. N. Y. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers. N. Y. 
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latroness, H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Founder and President, the Right Kev. l. HELLMUTH, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord R'shop of Huron. 
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EDUCATION. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
FAINESV! LLLE, 0. For the higher education 
Young Women. Established 1858. form 6 $170 
oe ear. Illustrated Circular or Catal o sont on 
application to Miss MARY EVANS, Prinetpal. 
EW YorK MEDICAL C COLLEGE AN AND 
HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN.—The regular winter 
session (eighteenth year) will begin Oct. 1st, 1880, and 
continue six months. Daily clinics are held in the Col- 
lege, and the Hospital adjoining gives special advan- 
for practical obstetrical studies, unsu 
, | any other school. In addition, the large a 4 
nics at the Ophthalmic Hospital,and the 
Island Woasmopethie Hospital are opened te to ur a 
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pal course board, m, heating, library, reading. 
room, and. ‘church ‘sitth 
weeks, beginning Sept. Ist. Send for cotalogue to 

G. M. STEELE, Principal. | 


PARENT'S 


in search of SCHOOLS for their Children will find 
prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 


Pinckney’s School & College Directory for 1880 
fled f t 4 ts. At OM 
} aay ‘UseaLosuxa of f the best ~ +. 
statis. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building. Broadway and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS. 


Send stamp to DAVIS BARDEEN & CO., Syra- 
euse, N. Y., for their New Illustrated Cata- 
legue of 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
_ Agents Wanted. 


Tilden Ladies’ Seminary. 


ers, have ze daughters to educate? Send for 
our new 1 ennial eraary tore and the report of the 


Wrst Aon N i ORCUTT A.M Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLECE, 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advant x - 

very moderate expense. Next session opens seg 

Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education o, % Woman. Examina- 
tions for entrance Sept. -—. go es sent on ap- 
plication to N, A, Registrar. 


“TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Graduating Course, inciading Lat! . 
Optional Course in Music, . well 0 = ) RE" 
Eleven 
Send for Circular. Year begins Septem 
tember 14th. CHARLES F. DOWD! A A.M, Princival. 
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REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


im 20 Numbers. A complete 
by mail on regelps of Scent tes. Semple Card, for trial, 


le Card of Leading 
trial, on receipt of 5 he oan, Se 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory,to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand do! a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 

the machines 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public wore 
ship, also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies, 


Cc. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, ete., 
for church service and all other sacred oceasions. 
Easy Anthems for Amaten 

. fun ny more difficalt for Crettital singers. 
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Not only the best 
choice contributions from twenty-five 
arger than usual. 
y come: abe | oge Gesen | by express ; single copies, 
cents by m BD pages 
que stamp for specimen copy of “ Church Musteal 
sitor.”’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 806 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday-Schools, De- 
yotional Meetings, Singing Classes, Mu- 
sical Conventions, etc. Catalogue and 
Specimen Pages sent free on application. 
GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday- 
School Song Book published by them, is 
considered by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 25 cts. each by mail. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


dolph Street © Kare Ny th § 
73 Randgelre.S west, | 76% s np th Ser 








“SONGS or 


GLORY- LAND 


e, FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
¥ Full of New, truth ienpelling songs, and fresh 
3 vigorous melodies by the best con! Not 
one poor tune in the entire book, 

SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 
than meet your best expectations. Price, 30¢. 
$3 per doz. Single specimen by mail, 1, 850. 

Ww. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


© BG Send Stamp for Sample “ Musical People” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


UGH A. sa Professor Music Universi 
ihe beat truction Book in the Saarkot "Matted 


‘LEE & WALKER, Ph iladelphia. 
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The A. T. Cross Stylografic 


BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 


EVER MADE. 


A pencil that writes ink, never needs sharpening, 
and never wears out. Sold on trial. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Beware imitati not ati A 
A. T. Cross. 30,000 sold last year. Rapidly re- 
placing pen, holder, and inkstand. Proof tn full 
circulars,with highest testimonials from missionaries 
and other users in all climates. Send for illustrated 
catalog of this pén and 200 other labor-saving 
devices for desk, str dy, and library. 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY 00., 








27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. ¥.5 
69 Etate Ht., Chicege. 
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Religions Iutelligener, — 


THERE are, in the world, many different 
bodies of Methodists. It is uot strange 
that there should be distinct Methodist 
organizations in different countries; but 
a dozen Methodist churches in the same 
land, especially if they are not only separ- 
ate, but also antagonistic, is not an edifying 
spectacle. If not organically united, they 
ought, at least, to be sympathetic and co- 
operative. There is a substantial unity in 
Mecthodism—a unity in doctrine, origin, 
usages, and aims. With the exception of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, those 
who belong to the great Wesleyan move- 
ment are thoroughly Arminian iu their con 
victions and teachings. There are Episco- 
pal and non-Episcopal Methodists, and 
minor bodies which are independent and 
oongregational; but, with slight exception, 
the Methodists, everywhere, bave main- 
tained the idea of an itinerant ministry 
and have given it a practical realization. 
The Methodist body, in every country, is 
distinguished by warmth of devotion, by 
giving great prominence to certain facts of 
religious experience, by earnest evangelical 
efforts, by positive identity with recognized 
reforms, and by self-sacrificiug missiouary 
labors at home and abroad.” There are no 
good reasons why these several Methodist 
bodies should not be joined together ina 
holy league and covenant for the world’s 
redemption. The very attempt to secure 
such a result will help forward the cause of 
Christian brotherhood. 


The call issued by the representatives of 
more than a half score of the different 
Methodist bodies for an Ecumenical Con- 
ference will, without doubt, be generally 
heeded. The Council will meet, but not to 


determine anything in respect to the faith, 
rites, or discipline of the Church. It will 
not claim to have any special distinctive 
guidance of the Holy Spirit saving it from 
possible error, and it will issue no canons, 
dogmas, or decrees for the government of 
the Methodist churches. It will not seek 
to create uniformity, which is imposstble 
and undesirable; but to express a unity 
which already exists, through a common 
discernment of the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures, and which may be rendered 
more effective for the spread of the Gospel 
and the evangelization of the bcathen world. 

The influence of the Council will be 
wholly moral; but it will be, nevertheless, 
siynificant and powerful. Methodism gus- 
tains important relations to education, to 
missions, to Sunday-schools, to different 
reforms, to the Christian use of the press, 
and to the various instrumentalities em- 
ployed for the conversion of men, which 
may be properly considered in such an 
Ecumenical Conference. But, perhaps, 
nothing is more important than that these 
several Methodist bodies should come to 
have a good understanding amongst them- 
selves; so that they will help, and not hin- 
der each other; so that partisan hostilities 
shall cease and every feeling of caste or 
contempt be destroyed; so that waste of 
wealth and exahustion of eucrgy in mission- 
ficlds may be avoided; and so that other 
Protestant bodies may come to look upon 
Methodism not as a score of independent 
fragments, without even the appearance of 
a visible unity, but as many members in 
one body, distinct but united, acting to 
gether for the edification of the whole and 
for the increase of the body in love. Near- 
ly every race, language, color, and condi- 
tion, coming from every quarter of the 
globe, will be represented in such an Ecu- 
menical Conference. 





.... When the motions of the Rev. Mr. Ma 
cauley, concerning the case of Prof. Smith, 
came up in the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
pursuant to notice, there was a lively discus- 
sion as to whether the consideration of the 
motions should be postponed or entered on at 
once. Sir Henry Moncreiff wanted a delay of 
three weeks, to give time to preparo to discuss 
the matter, which was very important. Prof, 
Macgregor urged that the business be taken 
up atonce. He deprecated the inclination of 
some to attack a man who wrote anything 
with which they did not agree, and Hie desired 
to have it understood that he would ‘‘ form no 
plank to a platform for railing against distin- 





guished ministers.” The Presbytery wag not 
entitled t6 allow that, or permit members of 
Presbytery to speak against distinguished 
ministers without the responsibility of having 
to prove their charges. Let the Presbytery 
remember what bad been going on for years— 
how this, that, and the other person had been 
circulating pamphlets against ministers whom 
the Church had declared to be of the highest 
class of ministere—and be no parties to that 
sort of action. After some wrangling, it was 
decided to take up the matter July 13th. Sev- 
eral notices of motions were given. Mr. Ma- 
cauley’s motion is as follows: 

‘The Presbytery having had their attention 

called to certain statements by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, published in the 
eleventh volume of the Zneyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and particularly to statements in the 
article entitled ‘ Hebrew Language and Liter- 
ature,’ agree to make a representation to the 
Commission of Assembly appointed to meet 
in August, praying the Commission to take 
such action in the case as may be fitted to 
maintain and vindicate the doctrinal confes- 
sion and testimony of this Church coucerning 
the truth, inspiration, and authority of the 
Word of God.” 
Sir Heury Moncreif? gave notice of a motion 
of similar import ; but cautiously worded, so 
as simply to ask the Commission to examine 
an article which was causing disturbance 
and anxiety in the Church. Prof. Macgregor 
will move to dismiss the subject; R. G. Bal- 
four will move that, as the article in question 
was out of Prof. Smith’s hands before the last 
meeting of the General Assembly, which de- 
cided his case, the Presbytery take no action; 
and Mr. McNefl will move a similarly-worded 
motion. Notice bas been given in the Pres- 
bytery of Kirkealdy that the attention of the 
Presbytery will be called to Prof. Smith’s 
article. 


.... The building of a new Anglicau Church 
iu Rome, on the corner of the Via Gesu e Maria 
aud the Via Babuino has drawn from Cardinal 
Valletta astrongly-worded protest, addressed 
to the Syndic of Rome. The Cardiuval writes 
that it is with real and great regret he learns 
that a portion of the Convent of the Barefooted 
Augustinians, near the Church of the Gesu « 
Maria, has been ceded to the administration of 
the so-called Church of England; that in Rome, 
where, until these recent times, heresy was 
never permitted to enter, the municipality 
itself has, by a solemn contract, consented 
that in one of the most populous quarters, and 
in a building erected for the use of a religious 
community, a new church of Protestentism 
shall, to the scandal of the citizens, be built, is 
such a fact as could never have been foreseen. 
He says that the object for which the area was 
ceded must have been known to the city offi- 
cials from the contract, and they have actually 
infringed existing laws in permitting the erec 
tion of the church; for the bill for the sup- 
pression of monastic orders allows the Munic- 
ipality to obtain some of the buildings of the 
communities, if they were wanted for “the 
use of schools, infant asylums, almshouses, 
hospitals, or other works of beveficence or 
«public utility.”’ In this category the erection 
ofa Protestant temple tis, plainly, not trcluded. 
The Cardinal thus concludes: 

‘*By the duty of the sacred ministry | ex- 

ercise in Rome, I cannot refrain from pointing 
out these unqualified facts, at the same time 
protesting against a contract which, while re- 
pugnapt to the conscience of the Roman peo- 
ple, is stipulated in the name of the muniecipal- 
ity of Rome. It is truly deplorable that the 
muncipality, instead of endeavoring to ob- 
struct the indefatigable efforts with which 
heresy tries to pervert this people, should 
facilitate its work, opening for it another shel- 
ter in the middle of the city.” 
The matter has made a great stir in the 
Eternal City, and some of the Catholic papers 
have published excited editorfals on it. The 
Papal organ, the Aurora, however, makes no 
comment. The fact seemed to be that the 
ex-convent was turned into a soldiers’ barracks 
before the Italians entered Rome, and was 
used as a police office for several years after 
that event. 

.... The Queen of England recently received 
a deputation from the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, Including the Archbishop and several 
bishops, to whose address she made the follow- 
ing reply: 

“LT receive with sincere satisfaction the as 
surance of your loyal and affectionate attach- 
ment to my throne and person, and! thank 
you most heartily for your ézpressions of good 
will toward the members of wy family. I have 
learnt with satisfaction that the r meat 
ures for extending the usefulness of the 
Church of England have met with succecs. 
You may be assured that it will éver be my 
anxious desire to promote all measures which 
may tend to maintain ¥ susend the spirit of 
true religion gmong all c % jy peeple. 
Your representation he’ 2 1 ers. 
Canterbury might better discharge its duty if 
some additions were made to the number of 
proctors in the Lower House shall receive my 
fall consideration. And I earnestly pray that 
the bicadege of Almighty God may ever rest 
upon your labors.’’ 


....Dr. Re M: Patterson, in a careful article 
on the question whether there are enough 





ministers in the Presbyterian Church, presents 





the results of his statistical studies, in The 
Catholie Presbyterian. He finds that of the 
5,415 churches, 121 are mission organizations, 
while 1,315 are “grouped so asto form 573 
charges. This reduces the numter of eccle- 
siastically organized fields to 4,100. To supply 
these, there are 5,244 ministers and licentiates, 
of whom 1,300 are in service as missionaries, 
professors, etc., or are out of the work. This 
leaves 3,900 ministers for 4,100 charges. Of 
the ministers, 3,289 are engaged as pastors or 
stated supplies, leaving 800 charges vacant, 
with 611 unemployed ministers able and wil- 
ling todo duty. The supply is, therefore, not 
equal to the demand. 


....The unofficial synod of the Reformed 
Church of France last year agreed to submit to 
the provincial synods organized under its au- 
thority the proposal for a modus vivendi be- 
tween the Orthodox party and the Kationalists 
by which, in order to attain unity, the former 
should agree not to attempt for the present to 
frame a common confession of faith, and to 
allow the Rationaliste to choose new pastors 
without requiring any doctrinal tests. The 
provincial synods have all taken action on this 
proposition, which the unofficial synod had 
voted down, and they are unanimous against it. 
All hope of reconciliation must now be aban- 
doned, and the present confusion be continued 
until the state consents to reinstate the official 
synodal régime and recognizes the Rationalists 
as a separate body. 


...-The Earl of Beaconsfield recently op- 
posed, in the House of Lords,a motion for 
opening museums on Sunday. He said, in his 
speech: ‘‘Of all divine fustitutions, the most 
divine is that which secures a day of rest for 
man. I hold itto be thé most valuable bles- 
sing ever conceded to man. It is the corner- 
stove of civilization, and fits removal might 
even affect the health of the people. It (the 
opening of museums on Sundays) is a great 
change, and those who suppose for a moment 
that it would be limited to the proposal of the 
noble baron, to open museums, will find they 
are mistaken.” Mr. Gladstone long ago put 
himself on record as epposed to opening 
museums on Sunday. 


.... The Jesuits cannot have much hope that 
the legal actions which they have begun in 
the French courts against the authorities for 
breaking up their establishments will result in 
their favor, for they are losing no time in get- 
ting out of the country. Some have gone to 
Spain ; some to Italy; some are going to the 
Isle of Jereey, where they have made a cunsid- 
erable purchase of property ; and some are to 
settle in Canada. The Council of State will, 
doubtless, make short work of any appeals 
which may come to them. Resignations of 
public prosecutors continue to be received. 
Thus far there have been 160. 


....A congress of 150 orthodox rabbis at 
Pesth, Hungary, discussed two important res- 
olutions: first, that the Orthodox should com- 
pletely separate themselves from the Reform- 
ers ;and, second, that vo graduate of the Pesth 
Seminary should be accepted as rabbi of an 
Orthodox congregation. The first resolution 
was lost, but the second was carried. No 
Orthodox seminary is contemplated for the 
present; but preparatory schools are to be 
formed. 


....The East London Training Institute for 
home and foreign missions, which is in charge 
of Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, of the Plymouth 
Brethren, has sent outin the last six years 
150 missionaries, some of whom are in China, 
some in Central Africa, and“ some in other 
foreign fields, while many labor as home mis- 
sionaries. 


...-Two Papal Encyclicals are promised 
soon. One on the course of the Belgian bish- 
ops and one on the revised May Laws. It is 
said that the Belgian Encyclical will defend 
and approve the action of the bishops, and that 
on Prussian legislation will show how the con- 
cessions fall short of the rights of the Church. 


.... Some idea of the activity of the English 
Liberation Society may be obtained from the 
fact that in the past three years it has issued 
7,000,000 publications and held 2,000 meetings. 
The expenses incurred in six years amount to 
over $400,000. The Society has been in exist- 
ence thirty-six years. 


...2’The number of Trinity ordinations in 
the Church of England was 471, of which 240 
were of deacons. Of the whole number 128 
were graduates of Oxford, 145 of Cambridge, 
and 20 of Dublin. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association 
in this state now reports 88 organizations, an 
increase of 15 during the past year. The 
property held is valued at over $750,000. 


.... It is announced that the National Con- 
gregational Council will hold its triennial 
session in 8t. Louis, beginning November Lith, 
at 10 o’clo¢ék, in the Pilgrim Church, 








--++The Free Baptists are this week holding 
their General Conference at Weirs, N. H., and 
celebrating the ceatenary of their denomina- 
tional existence. 

..--The General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church will hold its triennial 
session in New York City, beginning October 
6th. 








. . 
Hlissions, 

Mr. Robert Arthington, the benefactor 
of Central African missivns, has written a letter 
to the directors of the English Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, offering 4,000 pounds toward 
putting and maintaining a steamer on the 
Congo River, for the use of the Congo mission 
of that Society. Mr. Arthington writes: , . 

“TI believe the time is come when we should 
make every necessary preparation to carry out 
the original purpose of the Longo Mission to 
place a steamcr on the Congo River, where we 
can sail northeastward into the heart of Africa 
for many bundred miles uninterruptedly, and 
bring the glad tidings of the everlasting 
Gospel to thousands of human beings who are 
ignorant of the way of life and immortality. 

‘* T have, therefore, now to offer your Society 
a thousand pounds toward the purchase of a 
steamer, of the best make and capacity, every 
way suitable for the purpose, and its convey- 
ance and launch on the river at Stanley Pool, 
and three thousand pounds to be carefully 
invested—the interest only to be used for the 





Y perpetual maintenance of such steamer on the 


Congo and its affluents, unti] Christ and bis 
salvation shall be known all along the 
Congo from Stanley Pool to the firsi cataract 
of the equatorial cataracts of the (ongo— 
beyond the mouths of the Armvimiand Mbura 
Rivers. And onthe understanding also that 
you will establish as early as possible two 
mission stations—one at the mouth of the 
Nkutu River, and the other at the mouth of 
the Ikelemba—and endeavor to evangelize the 
tribes on the south (left) bank of the Congo 
and on the banks of the southern affluents of 
the Congo, as high up on their streams, south- 
ward, as practicable, from Stanley Pool to a 
point beyond the mouth of the Mbura River; 
and that by way of the Mbura River partially, 
and on a parallel about one degree north lati- 
tude, you will endeavor to open a route direct 
east from the north (right) bank of the Congo 
to join an extension of the London Missiona:y 
Society’s Tanganyika Mission to the Albert 
Nyanza, you ascending to the highest naviga- 
ble point of the Mbura, and they meeting you 
half way—coming westward from the Albert 
Lake and 80 opening a direct route. 

“T am desirous that the dialect spoken 
throughout this whole region should be care- 
fully noted and classified, and a comparison 
made with the London Missionary Scciety’s 
collections, and a selection made of the most 
suitable typal dialects for translation, so a8 to 
economize literary labor and expedite transla- 
tions of the Holy Scripture, the languages 
being for the most part members of the great 
Bantu family of languages. 

“It would seem best perhaps to give the 
populations, as their first portion of Holy Writ, 
Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles; 
and may the banks of the Congo, studded with 
churches of Christ, soon themselves present 
living epistles, known and read of all men." 


It isan enviable position which Mr. Arthing- 
ton occupies as the promoter of nearly all the 
great mission enterprises undertaken and pro- 
jected in Central Africa. 


....The Annual Meeting of the Western 
Turkey Mission of the American Board, as we 
learn from an article by Dr. E. E. Bliss, of 
Constantinople, in The Congregationalist, has 
taken important action in respect to the de- 
velopment of self-support among the native 
churches, one of the most important questions 
in the economy of foreign missions. The mat- 
ter, which has been discussed before, was 
brought before the meeting this year by a 
eommunication from the Bithynia Union, 
which includes Constantinople and vicinity, 
and ten or twelve days were occupied in eon- 
sidering it. The results of the discussion 
were gathered together in a paper embodying 
certain proposals, which are to be submitted to 
the prudential committee of the Board for 
approval. The chief features of the scheme 
proposed are given by Dr. Bliss, as follows: 


‘* Appointments of a native professor in the 
theological seminary under tho charge of the 
missions; of native members 0! le board of 
trustees for that seminary; of a native asso- 
ciate editor of the newspaper published by 
the mifssion; of a mative member of the com- 
mittee having charge of the general publica- 
tion work; and of a mixed committee, com- 

of equal numbers of missionaries and 
ndividuals, selected by the Bithynia Union, 
to meet annually, to devise plans and meas- 
ures for the prosecution of the evangelical 
work in this r m, to prepare estimates of 
the expense of that work, and to consider what 
part of this expense can be furnished by the 
local churches and communities and how 
much assistance must be sought from Amer- 
ica. All the members of this committee are 
to have an equal vote in deciding all these 
questions, and the schedule of plans and esti- 
mates prepared by the committee is to be pre- 
sented as it stands to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, at Boston, the mission simply reserving 
the right of reviewing the schedule in its an- 
nual meeting and of suggesting alterations, in 
case it be deemed desirable to do so.”’ 


....-Another native of New Zealand has 
been ordained by the Bishop of Auckland, 
which makes the thirty-sevepth Maorf ad- 
mitted to the minfstry under the Church So 
ciety. All thié-thirty-seven are still laboridg. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST Ist. 
THE CALL OF ABRAM.—Gew. x1, 31—xu, 10. 


Notes.—‘‘ Terah.’’— Read the genealogies, to 
see how many generations he was from Noah. 
“ Abram.’’—His earlier name. 
“‘Sarai..’—Her earlier name.——-—‘‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees.””— Not Oorba, as most commentaries 
say; but the city formerly called Uru, now 
occupied by the ruins called Mugheir. It lies 
on the west bank of the Euphrates, about one 
hundred and fifty miles southeast of Babylon. 
It is now far from the mouth of the river, 
but in the days of Abtaham it was probably 
very much nearer, as the river has filled up 
many miles of its delta with sediment since 
then. It was, probably, when first settled, very 
close to the Persian Gulf, and was a town 
having a large sea trade. It is, then, in the 
extreme south of Mesopotamia, and not at the 
extreme north, as often supposed. The in- 
scriptions have been found there of kings much 
olderthan Abraham. They were idolaters, and 
especially worshiped the god of the moon, 
named Sin. ‘* Came unto Haran.”"—Haran 
is still called Harran, and is a town on the 
stream Belichurs, in Upper Mesopotamia. Abra- 
ham and his father simply took their journey 
northward, up the river, following, probably,a 
stream of Sheinitic invasion. It was necessary 
to go north on the way to Palestine, as the 
direct line from Ur to Palestine was through a 
desert, impassable to herds.—— —‘‘ Two hundred 
and five.’"—There may be some mistake in 
copying this number. Stephen says, Acts vil, 
4, that Abram did not leave Haran till after his 
father’s death. But, according to the figures 
in Genesis, Abram had been over fifty years in 
Palestine before his father died. “* Had 
said.""—Better, said. Stephen says that God 
spake to Abraham before he dwelt in Haran. 
But we have here no account of such an event 
before he came to Haran. —‘* All the families 
of the earth.’’—This promise has been fulfilledin 
the rich gains to the earth through the moral 
instruction given to the Jews, and especially 





























in the person of Jesus Christ. Tot." — 
Abraham’s brother’s son. ** Substance," — 
Property, especially in herds. ‘* The land 





of Canaan.’’—The land of Palestine, especially 
west of the Jordan. ‘* The souls that they 
had gotten.”"—Doubtless, a large caravan of 
servants and retainers. We must conceive of 





Abrabam as the chief of a wandering tribe of 


shepherds and herdsmen, composed of some 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of people. 
‘* Passed through the land.”"—He crossed the 
Tigris far to the north, and then came south 
to Hamath, Aleppo, and Damascus. Soon 
after leaving Damascus, he camo to the north- 
ern edge of Palestine, or Canaan. Then, on 
his way south, he passed Shechem, modern 
Nablous, and goes then to the extreme south- 
ern end, at the plain of Moreh (or oak of Mo- 
reh). Trees were sacred in those days. 
‘* The Canaanite was then in the land.”—This 
clause must have been written after the 
Canaanites had been driven out, and was 
probably interpolated by some copyist or edit- 
or, to explain things. ‘* Appeared.””"—How 
God appeared, whether by angel or by his Son 
Jesus Christ, is not made clear. ** Hai." — 
The same as Ai, a place two or three miles 
southeast of Bethel. 

Inatruction.—While children so often follow 
the religious example of their parents, this is 
sometimes not so. As Abraham was the son 
of the idolatrous Terah, so now there is hope 
for the sons of the most abandoned parents. 

Terah died in Haram. He had started for 
the land of Cavaan; but stopped by the 
way. There are not a few people that start 
for a Christian life who stop by the way, are 
discouraged, and remain all their lives in Ha- 
ram. 

One who wishes to be good must forsake all 
bad company. Abraham left Haram and all 
the idolaters of his family, not knowing whith- 
erhe went. He could hardly have preserved 
the faith of his own household in that bad 
company. 

It required great faith in God to leave all 
his old associations and go into an unknown 
land. Therefore, Abraham is called the father 
of the faithful. Hetrusted God. He believed 
God’s word. But God’s word comes to us just 
as trulyasto Abraham. He bids wus leave al} 
sin and serve him, and he promises us his 
blessing, here and hereafter, if we will obey 
him. If we have faith like Abraham, we will 
believe and obey as Abrabam did. 

We owe a great deal to the faith of Abraham 
and to that of his descendants. The Jews 
have been the favored people of all earth’s 
history. It isthrough them that the knowl- 














edge and worship of one God have come tothe 


whole world. We ought to feel a very warm 
and tender affection for the Jewish people. 

It is through Jesus Christ, a Jew after the 
flesh, that all the families of the earth shal] be 
blessed. The whole civilization that is over 
spreading the world new so rapidly comes 
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of Christ. This isastrange promise, not yet 
fulfilled, but sure to be fulfilled. 

Wherever Abraham went, he set up 
divine worship. He built altars and sacrificed 
everywhere. He did not leave God behind 
him. Wherever we go, we should not be 
ashamed to let it be known that we worship 
God. We should not be ashamed to be known 
to pray. Especially should young people, 
when going toa new home or to school, im- 
mediately put themselves on the Lord’s side 
publiely by attendance at church and prayer- 
meetings. 

Especially ifthere are ‘‘ Canaanites in the 
land,’ if they are put among those who are 
unbelievers, should young people take pains 
to build their altar and surround themselves 
by all the Christian restraints possible. We 
are weak and need all the good influences we 
can secure. 


[EEE 
Mews of the Week. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on 
the 16th inst., Signor Peruzzi asked the Minis- 
try if they had taken into consideration the 
prejudicial effect an increase of the duties on 
marbie imported into the United States would 
have upon Italian commerce. Premier Catroli 
stated that the Cabinet had called the atten- 
tion of the United States to the matter, and that 
our Government had promised to examine the 
question. 

..Befior Don Francisco Salano Asta-Bur- 
neg, the Chilian minister at Washington, has 
received advices from the Chilian representa- 
tive at Panama announcing the arrival of the 
Chilian fleet off Callao, and its intention to in- 
vest Lima if the terms of peace proposed by 
Chili are not accepted by the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment. 


.. It is reported from Constantinople, un- 
der date of July 13th, that the English steam- 
er “‘Khalifas’’ had been attacked by Arabs, 
who maintained a fusflade for an hour, but 
did not succeed in boarding the steamer. The 
Turkish authorities at Bagdad have promised 
to investigate the outrage. 


...-The new Amnesty Bill voted by the 
French Chamber of Deputies, on the 13th inst., 
provides that all persons condemned for par- 
ticipating in the insurrection of 1870 and 1871, 
and who shall have been pardoned up to July 
14th, 1880, shall be considered as amnestied. 


....A dispatch from Berlin says that in well- 
informed circles it is sald that the German 
Admiralty has been requested by the Foreign 
Office to report how many men-of-war could 
be ready in a short time for service in foreign 
waters. 


----By an explesion, on the morning of the 
15th inst., in the London and South Wales 
Colliery Company’s new black vein pit, at 
Risca, near Newport, England, 119 men at the 
time working in the mine were killed. 


-..-A portion of the city of Waterloo, 
Iowa, was flooded on the lith inst. by aheavy 
rain-storm. Several buildings were moved 
from their foundations and others were 
partly submerged. Three lives were lost, 


----A dispatch from Quebec says that a 
number of French Jesuits have arrived there 
recently, and that the party is but the advance 

guard of a larger number which is to seck an 
asylum in Canada. 


...-A stranger has written to the President, 
inclosing a design for an addition to the 
national standard of a lion and a lamb, typify- 
ing the reunion of the North and the South 


-.-The census enumerators in Lumpkin 
County, Georgia, have discovered a Negress, 
named Matilda Hubert, who is 120 years old, 
and was born in Connecticut. 


.-It is reported from London that South 
Africa is threatened with another native, war 
in consequence of the unjustifiable diserma- 
ment of the Basutos. 


....There seems to be no doubt of the 
election of General Gonzales as President of 
Mexico, and « revolution is believed to be im- 
possible. 


--The Albanians repulsed an attack of 
Montenegrins, on the 11th inat., and brought 
back the heads of thirteen Montenegrins. 


.---It is stated that the Russian Government 
will appropriate a considerable sum of money 
for the enlargement of her fleet. 


.--- Phe Prussian Government officially de- 
nies the report that a deficient harvest is ape 
prehended in Germany. 

----General Garfield has written his letter 


of acceptance of the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. 


--.. The President has ordered troops to the 
Indian Territory, with instructions te repel all 
invaders, 











mission of Spain to establish a penitentiary 
eolony in the Island of Fernando Po. 
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from Christian people and from the teachings ....The French Jesuits have requested per- “ . . s 
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GENERAL GARFIELD’ S LETTER. 


GENERAL Garvie, i in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, says that he ‘‘ cordially endorses 
the principles set forth in the platform of 
the [Chicago] Convention.” He adds: 
‘On nearly all the subjects of which it 
treats my opinions are on record among the 
published proceedings of Congress.” Had 
he stopped here, the people would have 
been at no loss in understanding the prin- 
ciples that will govern his administration, 
in the event of his election. He is not the 
Republican party and not its creator; but 
is thoroughly identified with it, as a dis- 
tinguished member thereof, and now its 
nominee for the highest office known to our 
political system. His Jong and well-known 
record in Congress shows him to be a Re- 
publican, and also what kind of a Repub- 
lican be is; and, as a candidate of the 
party, he accepts the latest expressions of 
its principles. What else could he do in 
consistency with his candidacy? 

The Convention that adopted this plat 
form was composed of delegates represent- 
ing the different shades of Republican 
opinion in thirty-eight states. That there 
are some diversities of sentiment among 
Republicans in different parts of the coun- 
try no onedoubts, and the purpose of the 
platform was to set forth such principles as 
the great body of them could agree to ac- 
cept and sustain. This is usually regarded 
as a necessity and a political expediency in 
framing platforms for conducting a pres- 
idential election. General Garfleld, in his 
letter of acceptance, does not assume to be 
wiser than the Convention that nominated 
him. He, hence, does not undertake to 
frame a platform for himself, or read a lec- 
ture to the Chicago Convention, or write a 





political essay for the people. He is not in 
advance of the platform and not below it. 
As a candidate accepting the nomination of 
the Republican party, he accepts the prin- 
ciples which that party, through its Con- 
vention, has seen fit to enunciate. He 
could not do less, and it is difficult to see 
how he could do more, in consistency with 
the position he occupies, 

The statement of the letter as to the Re- 
publican position in regard to the vital 
doctrine of the powers and prerogatives of 
the National Government is exceedingly 
clear and strong. We quote as follows: 

i hey A: [the Republicans] insist that the 
United States is a nation, with ample pow- 
ers of self-preservation; that its Constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof are the supreme law of the land; 
that the right of the nation to determine 
the method by which its own legislature 
shall be created cannot be surrendered with- 
out abdicating one of the fundamental 
pears of government; that the national 

aws relating to the election of representa- 
tives in Congress shall neither be violated 
nor evaded; that every elector shall be 
permitted freely and without intimidation 
to cast his lawful ballot at such election and 
have it honestly counted; and that the po- 
tency of his vote shall not be destroyed by 
the fraudulent vote of any other person. 

Republicans have ever held and asserted 
these views, and they will continue to do 
sototheend. They believe that the United 
States is a nation, and not a mere league of 
states; and that the Government of this na- 
tion is supreme in the sphere of its delegated 
powers, and at the same time competent by 
its own laws and agencies to exercise these 
powers and fulfill its own purposes. It 
was on this basis that the Rebellion was 
conquered and the rebel states reconstructed. 
The basis is just as true to-day as it was 
when tested by the stern arbitrament of 
war. The states have rights, and it is no 
part of the purpose of the Republican party 
to deny or impair their just exercise. Yet 
every theory of state rights that is incon 
sistent with the supremacy of the National 
Government is false to the Constitution 
and dangerous to the public safety. No 
such theory has any place in the Republican 
creed, or will have any place in the admin- 
istration of the Government, so long as Re- 
publicans control it. The nation in this 
respect is safe in their hands. 

General Garfield, in his letter, makes 
brief mention of other topics suggested by 
the platform of the Chicago Convention— 
such as the national finances, the public 
debt, resumption of specie payments, popu- 
lar education, tariff laws, internal improve- 
ments, Chinese immigration, civil service, 
etc. What he says upon these subjects is 
simply a re-echo, in his own language, of 
the Chicago platform. His words are here 
carefully studied and his sentences cau- 
tiously drawn. He writes as a candidate, 
under the limitations and with the obliga- 
tions imposed by his position. 

In the main, we heartily agree with the 
Chicago platform and with the statement 
of its principles as furnished by the letter 
of General Garfield. Yet we think that the 
platform could have been better. We should 
have liked it much better if it had set forth 
a distinct and positive doctrine in regard 
to the currency question, and thus given 
yeneral Garfield an opportunity to assert 
principles which his record in Congress 
abundantly shows that he holds. This 
omission we regard as a defect in the plat- 
form. Republicans in the canvass will 
have to face and thoroughly discuss the 
currency question; and we believe that it 
would have been better squarely to meet 
the question in the platform, without any 
hesitation or ambiguity of words. 

As to the anti-Chinese plank in the plat- 
form, which General Garfield accepts, we 
have already expressed our utter abomina- 
tion of it, and we are of the same opinion 
still. The Republican party and General 
Garfield himself are far better than this 
plank. It was put into the platform to 
conciliate the votes of the Pacific States, 
especially California. Yet it does not 
represent the general sense or feeling of 
the Republican party. The idea that our 
industrial, political, or religious system is 
at all in peril from Chinese immigration 
is the meerest moonshine imaginable; and 
yet this silly moonshine alike deforms the 
platforms of both parties. We are sorry 
that the Chicago Convention had not the 
courage, at least, to pass the question in 





silence. Its utterance on this subject is 
unworthy of the Republican party. 

Dissenting, as we do, from this anti-Chi- 
nese plank, and from what General Gar- 
field says on the’ subject, and regretting 
that the Chicago Convention did not 
speak definitely on the currency question, 
we shall, nevertheless, give to the Repub- 
lican ticket our hearty support. We believe 
that the success of the ticket is demanded 
by the best interests of the country. The 
Republican party has controlled the exec- 
utive branch of the Government for nearly 
twenty years, and no other party that ever 
existed, in this country or any other, can 
show a record of such grand achievements. 
The people have trusted it, and on all the 
great questions that relate to the public 
welfare it has never betrayed that trust. 
During the war it was true, while Democ- 
racy was false; and since the war it has 
been the party of justice and equal political 
and civil rights. It has a good record, and 
Democracy has a bad record. We see no 
reason for a change. General Hancock, 
simply a soldier, when compared with 
General Garfield, who is both a soldier and 
@ statesman, furnishes no such reason. 
Well enough had better be let alone. 





HERESY IN GRAVEYARDS. 


Tue clergy of the Established Church of 
England, or a considerable number of them, 
appear to feel very deeply the wrong pro- 
posed to be done by the Burials Bill. One 
might suppose, from the way they express 
themselves, that the corner-stone of the Es- 
tablishment was about to be removed. A 
correspondent in The Church Times, ina 
letter addressed to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, says the indignation with which 
the “‘ overwhelming majority of the clergy” 
regard the bill and its promoters will not 
grow cold. ‘‘ Every separate invasion of 
one of our churchyards by the ministers of 
‘divisions’ and of ‘ offenses, contrary to the 
doctrine which we have received,’ will re- 
open the sore. Every proclama. 
tion of heretical doctrine, under the very 
shadow of the Church, and on ground 
which has been solemnly blest in the name 
of the Triune God, and dedicated to him 
and to his service forever, by his own di- 
vinely-dedicated ministers, will but serve 
to remind us” that some of the prelates of 
the Church *‘ failed us in the hour of trial.” 
One of the bishops in the House of Lords, 
Dr, Wordsworth, expressed the fear that 
the Establishment itself was endangered by 
the bill, and Lord Henry Scott, at a meet- 
ing of the Church Defense Institution, said 
the ‘‘report of the Society recorded the 
saddest fact ever put into such a document 
—namely, that the two archbishops, with 
eight other prelates, voted in favor of the 
Burials Bill, and only six against it.” No 
doubt, the noble lord and his sympathetic 
hearets were overcome by emotion at this 
point. 

A little common sense, it seems to us, 
and a little Christian charity would form 
an excellent mixture for these clergymen 
of sad countenance. Why make so much 
fuss over a graveyard? Neither conse- 
crated ground nor unconsecrated ground 
availeth anything. After a man is dead, it 
matters not to his liberated soul where his 
body is deposited nor with what ceremo-. 
nies. Everything should be done decently 
and in order. Any further than this, it 
concerns no one but the immediate rela- 
tives and friendsof the deceased what form 
of service is used. 

The Nonconformists, whe form a consid- 
erable part of the people of England, ask 
that they may have the right to use the 
national churchyards, with their own burial 
services. At present no services can be 
performed at the grave save those of the 
Church of England; and in the case of un- 
baptized infants, rectors and vicars are not 
permitted to read even these. Is there 
anything improper or unChristian in what 
the Burials Bill proposes. The Noncon- 
formists claim that it does not concede 
enough to them. It permits them to use 
their own burial services; but it imposes 
several restrictions, for the benefit of the 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
Btill, it recognizes their legal right to the 
use of the churchyards and concedes im- 
portant privileges to them, and they are 
gied that it is to become a law. 





WThere is evidently a great deal of super- 
stition, as well as bigotry, in the Church of 
England, and it is notin the direction of 
concessions to Nonconformists that its con- 
tinued existence is threatened. It cannot 
strengthen itself against overthrow by 
narrowing its basis; neither can it show it- 
self worthy of preservation by attempting 
to ‘‘ exclude heresy” from its graveyards. 





THE METHODISTS 
INDIANS. 


Tue Northern Christian Advocate knows 
the reason why we expose the neglect 
of the Methodists to support adequate 
missions among the Indians, where 
they have agencies. It is, that we may 
get free advertising. We are sorry we 
have not better commended our honesty 
of intent to the Advocate. We refrain from 
attributing to it any low motives for its 
editorial abuse, in such contrast with the 
cando:: of Zion’s Herald ; but its able mis- 
sionary editor, Mr. Gracey, makes as good 
a reply as possible to ourcriticisms. It is, 
substantially, that ina number of smaller 
agencies the agents have been faithful and 
the tribes have made good progress. That 
is true; but this has been at the Govern- 
ment expense, and either the Government 
should have the credit of it,and not the 
Methodist Church, or the Methodist Church 
should stop complaining that the Govern- 
ment does not support their agents. 

What we want to know is: What has the 
Methodist Missionary Society itself done? 
What expense has it been at to support 
schools and civilize the Indians, especially 
in the chief field among the ten or twenty 
thousand Crows and Blackfeet? Tell us 
what schools you have; why your agents 
and the commissioner at Washington are 
complaining that you do not send teachers; 
publish in full the late correspondence on 
the subject with the Indian Department; 
and then say whether you are willing to 
step out of the way, and let the Catholics 
take your place. 

Mr. Gracey criticises with some justice 
the treatment of the Missionary Society by 
the authorities at Washington; but the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians can pocket 
their insults and work on for the love of 
souls. We have noticed often that it is 
those that do the least that have leisure to 
find the most fault. We hope to consider 
this matter more fully next week. 


AND THE 





A REFORM ADMINISTRATION IN 
GREECE. 


WHATEVER success the Kingdom of 
Greece may have in annexing territory, it 
has promoted both its welfare and its repu- 
tation by the recent changes in its internal 
politics. The present ministry received 
office last March with the avowed purpose 
to carry out certain reform measures, 
which had been long and fully discussed. 
Heretofore changes in administration have 
been made almost entirely on personal 
grounds. A prime minister came into 
power as the head of a troop of office- 
seekers, part of them his own following 
and part the retainers of other leaders act- 
ing as temporary allies. The dexterous 
use of public patronage has been almost 
the sole requisite for retaining the premier- 
ship. When even a few of the office-hold- 
ing coalition were dissatisfied, a new com- 
bination would be made, with a change of 
ministry and a redistribution of offices. 
But this time such personal considerations 
were less prominent. 

The new prime minister, Charilampos Tri- 
koupis, is the son of Spiridion Trikoupis, 
the historian of the Greek Revolution. He 
was educated in England, where his father 
was Greek ambassador, and he has almost 
an Englishman’s love of liberty and con- 
stitutional government. He has long been 
a man of independent influence in the 
legislature, and in the Pan-Hellenic minis- 
try of 1877 he was minister of foreign 
affairs under Admiral Kanaris. His ad- 
herents—at first few and derided as the 
fifth-party men—include some leaders from 
the Ionian Islands, where the political 
spirit is perhaps the better for their former 
union with England and the stipulated. 
continuance of some of their old usages 
Trikoupis himself is representative from’ 
Mesolonghi. 

The present legislature was elected iz* 
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October. Immediately on its convening, 
Trikoupis assailed the policy of the gov- 
ernment, and demanded reforms in the 
army, in the system of taxation, and in the 
finances. Some of the evils were of recent 
origin. At the breaking out of the war, 
three years ago, between Turkey and Rus- 
sia, the Greek nation was persuaded that 
the hour of destiny had come. They re- 
solved to prepare for the conquest of 
Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia, not to 
say the possible capture of Constantinople. 
Large loans were authorized for the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition. An in- 
creased military service was required of 
every citizen. A contribution fund was 
established in private hands, from which 
{t could be used to harass the Turks, with- 
out immediately compromising the gov- 
ernment. Specie payments were sus- 
pended. Raids were made into Turkish 
territory and war seemed just at hand. 
Every one knows how peace was, never- 
theless, preserved by the intervention of 
foreign powers, especially of England. 
The borrowed funds were spent or mis- 
spent; and, although the opportunity for 
successful fighting seemed entirely past» 
the nation was kept on a war footing, to its 
painful cost. 

Trikoupis opposed that policy as a whole, 
advocating economy, reform, and attention 
to the duties of peace. He had not mis- 
judged the general desire for relief, and he 
succeeded before the end of January in 
defeating the ministry on a test vote, They 
resigned ; but when Trikoupis tried to form 
a new ministry, he could not unite the op- 
position under his banner, and so the old 
party resumed their place. The discussion 
went on. In military matters Trikoupis 
proposed that the service of the conscripts 
should be for only one year, instead of 
three. He would be satisfied with a smaller 
standing army,compact and well-disciplined, 
under officers of proved skill, foreigners 
even, if necessary. In taxation he would 
abolish the old agricultural tithing system 
introduced by the Turks. One-tenth of all 
the crop is payable to the government in 
kind. No farmer is allowed to part with 
any portion of it until the government 
officer has taken outits share. The revenue 
from this tax is small, compared with the 
burden to the farmer. He may lose much 
of the value of his harvest while waiting 
for the tax-agent, who is likely to take his 
own time, unless paid to be accommodating. 
Trikoupis proposed to substitute for it a tax 
of five drachmas (less than a dollar) upon 
each plow-animal. The virtues of the 
patient ox at once became the theme of 
eulogy in parliament, and the government 
orators made themselves merry with the 
invention of new words to describe the 
operation of Trikoupis’s cattle-tax. But the 
discussion developed a public opinion in 
his support. Country hamlets were moved 
to send in petitions for the reform and the 
members of the legistature felt a rising tide. 
When, therefore, the ministry were again 
defeated, after six weeks’ discussion, it sig- 
nified that the majority adopted the platform 
of Trikoupis. He at once formed a min- 
istry, drafted all the necessary laws, which 
the assembly adopted, so as to adjourn just 
before Easter, leaving his administration in 
full and unembarrassed control. The op- 
position press has had the usual topic of 
cruel dismissions from office to wail over, 
and has even ventured to suggest that the 
falling of two columns of the Temple of Zeus 
Olympios was a judgment on the new pre- 
mier; but the reforms he has already ac- 
complished are an honor which no talk can 
take away. 

The paper currency of Greece is not 
issued by the government; but by two 
banks (the National and the Ionian) with a 
combined circulation of from twelve to 
fourteen million dollars. The greater part 
of their specie was loaned to the govern- 
ment on condition that they might suspend 
redemption. The usual inflation of prices 
followed, especially of imports. As the 
kingdom imports most of its breadstuffs, 
the rise in their cost has been severe on the 
poor. The new law fixes Jan. 1st, 1881, as 
the date when sp«i¢ payments shall be re- 
sumed, or, as the Greeks phrase it, when 
the compulsory circulation of paper shall 


cease. 
The abolition of the farmer’s tithe seems 
to have given almost universal satisfaction. 





The prospect is that much more land will 
soon be put in cultivation. It is as to the 
efficiency of the army that the most hesita- 
tion seems to be felt about the new policy. 
‘* A system undeserving of discussion, con- 
demned by the experienced soldiers of 
Europe—a dissolution of the army” is the 
language used of the new law by the ex- 
premier. The prospect now of immediate 
hostilities is likely to test the executive tal- 
ent of Trikoupis more quickly than was 
expected when he came into office and 
Beaconsfield was still ruler in England. 

The late prime minister, A. Koumoun- 
douros (or Alpha Kou, as he is sometimes 
nicknamed), is a man of considerable 
wealth, adroit, skillful in forming political 
combinations, always in the legislature, a 
cabinet minister in 1857 and many times 
since. He is considered by many of his 
countrymen as their most practical states- 
man. It is not probable that any one will 
dispute with him the leadership of the op- 
position. Koumoundouros is contrasted 
with Trikoupis in character, principles, 
and party somewhat as England’s Beacons- 
field with Gladstone. Trikoupisis a young- 
er man than Gladstone,in a nation both 
younger and older than Britain; but he 
seems, like that older statesman, ambitious 
to use power for its highest ends. 





CATHOLIC LIBERALISM. 


Tue July Number of the Catholic World 
contains an article (the 4th of a series) by the 
Rev. A. F. Hewitt, on the ‘‘ Genesis of the 
Catholic Church,” in which we find some 
statements worth quoting. After referring 
to the Catholic Church as the guardian of 
the truth of the Scripture, which has in our 
day been so hotly assailed by the negative 
criticism, and declaring that the ‘‘ exclu- 
siveness” of the Church, to which so great 
exception is taken, is really nothing but 
the exclusiveness of Christianity, Mr. 
Hewitt remarks in respect to this latter 
point: 

“The gist of the arghment seems to lie 
in the supposition that, if the Catholic doc- 
trine be true, there can be no good, which 
is the effect of divine e, in those who 
are outside of the visible fold of the Church, 
and, therefore, no possibility of salvation 
for any one of them. - . The genuine 
doctrine of the Church, as defined by author- 
ity and the doctrinal exposition of the best 
theologians, whose works are in common use 
as text-books, do not contain any such ex- 
aggerations. Catholic theolo 
does not teach the essential and total de- 
pravity of human nature. . . . We 
willingly admit all the goodness which 
gives evidence of its existence in those who 
are separated from the communion of the 
Catholic Church. . . . Weare not obliged 
by our Catholic belief to deny that it does 
sometimes spring from sanctifying grace. 
All those who are baptized, if they have 
not the use of reason, are made children of 
God by the sanctifying grace of the Hol 
Spirit. . . Allinfants who are baptized, 
no matter who may administer the baptism, 
are made my members of the body of 
the Catholic Church. . . . Even the unbap- 
tized Jews, Mohammedans,or Pagans, if they 
are faithful to the light which is given to 
them, and make diligent use of the grace 
which they receive, can have faith, hope, 
and charity, and obtain eternal salvation, 
without an explicit knowledge of Christ, 
or any kind of union with the body of the 
Church, if their ignorance is altogether in- 
voluntary and invincible.” 


He then quotes from Bonal (‘‘ Instit. 
Theol.,” i, 388), to the effect that “‘ the soul 
of the Church isa collection of men who 
are interiorly united into one spiritual 
church by the spiritual and internal bond 
of faith and love,” and adds: 

‘* All those and only those who are thus 
inwardly united to the soul of the Church 
are in the state of sanctifying grace, and 
those who die in the state of grace are 
saved.” 

We wish we had space to quote at greater 
length from this article; but these extracts 
will indicate the writer's purpose. We 
shall not undertake to compare Mr. Hewitt’s 
statements with those of other Catholic 
writers, who may seem to express different 
views of doctrine. We take it for granted 
that Mr. Hewitt does not speak unadvised- 


ly or without the approval of his ecclesias-: 


tical superiors; and we call attention to 
these liberal utterances of the Catholic 
Church. Not only does it acknowledge in 
a sort baptism administered by non-Catholic 
clergymen, but it admits the possibility of 
salvation for persons who have no knowl- 
edge of the facts and doctrines of Chrie- 


tianity. It makes moral development and 
character and acceptance with God, inde- 
pendent of dogma. This was the position 
of some of the Christian writers of the early 
centuries, and it is held by not a few now. 
The recognition of this agreement of view 
will tend to promote a mutual understand- 
ing between Catholics and Protestants, and 
to prevent some of the harsh utterances 
that they sometimes expend on each other. 
As for the doctrine in question—that salva- 
tion out of Christianity is possible—we 
suppose it to be held in certain forms by 
all Protestants. 





BULE BELIEVERS. 


Ir is one thing to believe the Bible when 
you know what it contains, and another 
thing to believe it when you do not. It is 
one thing to believe the things that are in 
the Bible, and another thing to believe that 
the Bible, whatever it may be, is true. 

We may believe that the Bible is true 
without knowing what is true, or believe 
without knowing what we believe. Many 
of our believers are of this kind. They 
accept the Bible, and then letit go. For 
aught they know, it may be the Koran or 
the Apocrypha. They believe it as they be- 
lieve the truths of astronomy, without hav- 
ing learned them. They believein a closed 
book, and tothem a blank book. Such a 
faith is like a knowledge of geometry 
which believes that it is true but does not 
know what itis. If you don’t know what 
you believe, you do not believe anything to 
purpose, All have heard of the man who, 
instead of praying, had a prayer pasted on 
his bed-post, to which he referred the Lord, 
as containing his sentiments. So many 
persons do with their faith. Instead of 
believing, they simply point to the Bible 
as what they believe. They let the book do 
their believing for them. 

Now, we protest that there is no belief of 
anything except what goes through the 
mind. You can’t believe anything but 
what you think. You must know in order 
to believe; must know, at least, what it is 
that you believe. There is no such thing 
as believing the Bible. You must believe 
the things in the Bible—the story of cre- 
ation, the story of Jonah, the story of Cal- 
vary. You must believe the utterances of 
Isaiah and of Christ. You must believe 
after you understand, and believe the par- 
ticular things related. The Bible cannot 
be adopted like a series of resolutions, and 
such acceptance be accounted for faith, It 
is not to be taken into our opinion entire, 
lid and all, to be believed in the gross or 
accepted as a bulk. It is believed, if at all, 
by a rational acquaintance with what it con- 
tains and an assent to the truth of those very 
things, Those who believe without knowing 
what they believe are simply unbelievers, 
having noopinionor materialsforany. They 
are biblical heathen, who need missionaries 
to take them the light. They are not 
Orthodox, whatever else they may be. 
They differ from the skeptics only in this: 
that, whereas the skeptics know what the 
Bible contains, and doubt it, they don’t 
know what it contains and believe it. They 
know nothing of Scripture, instead of know- 
ing it wrongly. They believe and believe 
nothing, while the skeptics don’t believe 
and believe nothing; one’s uncertainty be 
ing as to what is true and the other’s as to 
whether it is true. 

If you would cook a rabbit, you must 
first get the rabbit. If you would believe 
the Bible, you must first get the Bible. 
You cannot have belief without the mate- 
rials, any more than you can have a dinner 
without the materials. You must get 
something to believe before you can believe, 
just as you must have something to sell be- 
fore you can sell; and the way you are to 
get what you are to believe is to apprehend 
it m your mind, and not to takeit as a bun- 
dle of unknown contents, like a cat ina 





It would be interesting to some people if 
they would go to the Bible, to see what it is 
that they believe. And nothing would, 
perbaps, be as new to them as their own 
opinions. The reason so many people are 
such voracious believers is that they 
take it in without knowing what they 
swallow—a bulk under the name of the Bi- 
ble, or a creed in which they really get 
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pill in jelly, in which they do not perceive 
anything of the thing itself, and, therefore, 
may with indifference take anything, how- 
ever repugnant to them. They might just 
as well eat the Bible as believe it in that 
way; or chew up and swallow the West- 
minster Catechism as accept it on such pro- 
fession of faith, 





LOTTERY GAMBLING. 





Tue Albany Law Journal gives the full 
text of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as stated by 
Chief-Justice Waite, in regard to the con- 
tract of a state with a lottery company. The 
State of Mississippi chartered ‘‘The Missis- 
sippi Agricultural, Educational, and Manu- 
facturing Aid Society” for a period of 
twenty-five years, authorizing it to ‘‘ receive 
subscriptions and sell and dispose of certifi- 
cates of subscription which shall entitle the 
holders thereof” ‘‘to any lands, books, 
paintings, statues, antiques, scientific in- 
struments or apparatus, or any other 
property or thing that may be ornamental, 
valuable, or useful,” to be awarded to them 
‘* by the casting of lots, or by lot, chance, 
or otherwise.” The company, in considera- 
tion of the powers here granted, paid into 
the treasury of the state five thousand dol- 
lars, and agreed to pay an annual tax of 
one thousand dollars and “‘ one-half of one 
per cent. on the amount of receipts from 
the sale of certificates or tickets.” There 
is no dispute that this charter was intended 
to create and did create a lottery company, 
running for twenty-five years. 

The constitution of Mississippi, ratified 
in 1868, expressly declared, in article 12, 
section 15, that ‘‘the legislature shall 
never authorize any lottery, nor shall the 
sale of lottery tickets be allowed, nor shall 
any lottery heretofore authorized be per- 
mitted to be drawn or tickets therein to be 
sold.” In 1870 the legislature of Missis- 
sippi passed an act under which a suit was 
brought for the purpose of dispossessing 
this lottery company of all the corporate 
powers granted by the act of 1867; and the 
result was a judgment of ouster against 
the company, which was confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the state. This judg- 
ment was again reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and again af- 
firmed. 

The ground taken by the latter Court, in 
disposing of the case, is that, while the 
Constitution forbids the states to pass 
laws ‘‘impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts,” no state legislature can, by charter- 
ing a lottery company, make a contract 
with such a company which shall bind a 
subsequent legislature in the exercise of 
the police power of the state. A lottery 
charter does not come within the provision 
of the Federal Constitution against the 
enactment of state laws ‘‘ impairing the 
obligation of contracts”; hence, although 
the charter may be a contract in form, it 
is not protected by this provision against 
subsequent legislation, revoking and com- 
pletely annulling it. The reason lies in the 
fact that lotteries are simply a form of 
gambling, against good policy and preju- 
dicial to the morals of the community. 
They may be authorized by legislation; 
but no legislation can by contract bargain 
away the power of the state to prohibit 
them altogether. If authorized, they are 
lawful! until thus prohibited; but no longer. 
The charter giving the authority is at all 
times subject to the police power of the 
state, and this power extends to all matters 
relating to the public health or public 
morals. 

Speaking of lotteries, in the conclusion of 
his opinion, Chief-Justice Waite says: 
‘“‘They are a species of gambling and 
wrong in their influences. They disturb 
the checks and balances of a well-ordered 
community. Society built on such a 
foundation would almost of necessity bring 
forth a population of speculators and gam- 
blers, living on the expectation of what 

‘by the casting of lots, or by lot, chance, 
or otherwise’ might be awarded to them 
from the accumulations of others. Cer- 
tainly the right to stop them is govern- 
mental, and to be exercised at all times by 
those iu power, at their discretion.” 

More than thirty years ago Mr. Justice 
Grier, in delivering the opinion of the same 
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said: ‘‘ The suppression of nuisances inju- 
rious to public health or morality is among 
the most important duties of government. 
Experience has shown that the common 
forms of gambling are comparatively in- 
nocuous when placed in contrast with the 
widespread prevalence of the lottery. The 
former are confined to n few persons and 
places; but the latter infects the whole 
community. It enters every dwelling; it 
reaches every class; it preys upon the hard 
earnings of the poor; it plunders the ignor- 
ant and simple.’’ This was said when the 
lottery business had, as it now happily has 
not, very extensively in this country the 
sanction of law. Since that period most 
of the states have expressly forbidden 
the business altogether, and armed the 
prohibition with appropriate penalties, 
Congress, in 1872, by express statute, 
closed the mails against all letters or circu- 
lars ‘‘ concerning lotteries, so-called gift 
concerts, or other similar enterprises offer- 
ing prizes.”—{17 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 302.) 
The deposit in any post-office of any such 
letter or circular is made a penal offense, 
The judgment of Congress is that the lot- 
tery business is prejudicial to public moral- 
ity, and, hence, ought not to be aided or 
fostered in any way by the postal service. 
‘The laws of this state forbid lotteries, and 
_ provide a penalty against those who aid or 
abet them by publishing their notices. 
And yet there are newspaper proprietors in 
this city who violate these laws in their ad- 
vertising columns; while the civil author- 
ities, not ignorant of the fact, have hither- 
to winked at the violation. It is to be 
hoped that the recent utterance of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will have 
a good effect in disposing state authorities 
to make an entire end of the lottery busi 
ness throughout the whole country. If 
there is not already law enough to do the 
work, then let more law be made; and let 
those to whom the execution of law is en- 
trusted see to it that the law is not a dead 
letter. 





Editorial Hotes, 


Tue mon who fovented the plan of choosing 
the President and Vice-President through the 
appotntment of a college of electors in each 
state supposed that these colleges would be 
deliberative bodies, left free to exercise their 
own judgment in selecting the wisest and best 
men for these high offices. They had no idea 
that an electoral college would be a mere 
dummy, having nothing to do but give legal 
expression to the will of the power appointing 
it. Until 1881 there were no national conven- 
tions to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President. General Washington was 
never nominated by any convention, and the 
same is true of John Adams. Both were 
elected without nominations, because the elec- 
toral colleges concurrently fixed upon them 
as proper persons forthe office. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was nominated or, rather, proposed by a 
congressional caucus, and the same was true 
of Mr. Madison, in 1808, and again in 1812, and 
also of Mr. Monroe, in 1816. In 1824 the then 
Republican party opposed the practice of 
nominations by a caucus of members of 
Congress ; and in the same year Jackson, Clay, 
and Adams received nominations from various 
states. In 1831 an anti-Masonic national con. 
yention met fn Baltimore, and nominated Wi)- 
liam Wirt; and in 1832 the Democrats held 
their Orst national convention and nominated 
Jackson avd Van Buren. Since this period 
national conventions have been the practice of 
all parties, as preliminary to a presidential 
election. Their effect upon electoral col- 
leges is to destroy entirely their delibera- 
tive character, as originally intended by the 
framers of the Constitution, and make them 
merely passive instruments for expressing 
an elective decree previously given. It is 
not possible to concefve of a more complete 
set of dummies. Why not, then, dispense 
with these dummies altogether, and let the 
people vote directly for President and Vice- 
President, just as they do for other elective 
offices ? 


Tue Republicans of the Northern and West- 
ern States should place no reliance upon the 
theory that possibly two or three Southern 
States may be carried for General Garfield. 
The probabilities are all the other way. The 
Cincinnali Commercial takes a just and sober 
view of the situation when it says: “If the 
Mississippi shot-gun plan is not sufficient, the 
South Carolina tissue ballot system will be, 
and the counting of the returns will be ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Democrats.” 





eee 7. 
government at the South. The election ma- 
ehinery is, consequently, for the most part in 
their hands. They have gained this advantage 
by intimidating and suppressing the Negro 
vote; and this they will continue to do to 
whatever extent may be necessary. They are 
determined, at all hazard-. to give the one 
hundred and thirty-eight electoral votes of 
the South to General Hancock, as they would, 
for party reasons, to any other Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. Republicans may 
as well set this down as a fixed fact, and 
shape their canvass accordingly. What they 
have to do is to defeat the Democratic party 
in the Northern and Western States. It wants 
forty-seven more electoral votes than can be 
furnished by the ‘‘solid South.”’ The real 
baitle-ground at the North and West is not in 
those states that are surely Republican, but in 
those that are classed as doubtful states. New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana 
are in this list. ‘The result in these states will 
settle the question as to the next Presidency. 
We believe that Republicans can, and, with 
proper effort will, carry the first three, and the 
effort to carry Indiana is by no means hope- 
less. Southern Democracy is intensely a sec- 
tional party, and it should be confronted and 
defeated by Northern and Western votes. The 
proper course, so long as it maintains this atti- 
tude, is to vote it down. 


Jupax PoLanp, who was the chairman of 
the committee that conducted the Credit Mo- 
bilier investigation, has published a letter in 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, in which he 
says: 

‘Saying nothing in regard to any other 
man, I think I may most truthfully say that 
the public and popular judgment fully and 
absolutely acquitted General Garfield of all 
wrong, either in act or intent, in relation to 
the matter. No mau could have continued in 
public life, and constantly risen in publi¢ 
standing and in the public estimation, by the 
consent and approval of the best men of both 
parties, as Gen. Garfield has, if there existed a 
suspicion of wrong-doing against him. I re- 
gard this popular and continued verdict of the 
people as conclusive. Every effort to reopen 
and unsettle it will, in my judgment, only re- 
coll upon those who attempt it. In my judg- 
ment, the Republican press and Republican 
speakers who may spend their time in reargn- 
ing a matter 80 many years ago passed into 
final judgment will only waste their breath.” 


We entirely concur with this view, qualify- 
ing it, however, by saying that Republicans 
bave no occasion to shrink from the discus- 
sion of the Credit Mobilier question in its re- 
lation to General Garfield, should circumstan- 
ces call for it. We have recently read every 
word of the testimony taken before the Poland 
Committee, and come tothese two conclusions 
in regard to General Garfleld: 1. That he had 
no connection with the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany involving the slightest wrong on his 
part. 2. That in his testimony before the 
Committee he spoke the truth, as it existed in 
his own mind and as it was in fact. To cal) 
him a perjurer is to utter an infamous lie. 


Gen. AnTHuR’s letter of acceptance follows 
very closely that of Gen. Garfield. He gives 
his views on all the questions treated in the 
Chicago platform clearly and forcibly. He 
heartily approves the plank which refers to 
civil service, and states his opinions on this 
important subject at length. No paragraph 
of his letter will be regarded with more inter- 
est than this, owing to his relation to the 
system which President Hayes has been en- 
deavoring to enforce. We may, therefore, 
quote it in full: 


‘The resolution referring to the public ser- 
vice seems to me deserving of approval. Surely, 
no man should be the incumbent of an office, 
the duties of which he is for any cause unfit to 
perform, who is lacking in the ability, fidelity, 
or integrity which a pro administration of 
such office demands. This sentiment would 
doubtless meet with yeneral acquiescence; but 
opinion has been widely divided upon the 
wisdom and practicability of the various re- 
formatory schemes which have been suggested 
and of certain proposed regulations governing 
appointments to public office. The efficiency 
of such regulations has been distrusted, mainly 
because they have seemed to exalt mere edu- 
cational and abstract tests above general 
business capacity, and even special fitness 
for the particular work in hand. It seems 
to me that the rules whieh should be 
applied to the management of the public 
service may properly conform, in the 
main, to such as regulate the conduct of suc- 
cessful private business. Original appoint- 
ments should be based upon ascertained fit- 
ness. Thetenure of office should be stable. 
Positions of responsibility should, so far as 
practicable, be filled by the promotion of 
worthy and efficient officers. e investiga- 
tion of all complaints and the punishment of 
all official misconduct should be pt and 
thorough. These — which I have long 
held, repeatedly dec , and uniformly ap- 

lied when called upon to act, I find embodied 

n the resolution, which, of course, I approve. 
I will add that, by the acceptance of public 
office, whether high or low, one does not, in 
my judgment, escape any of his responsibil- 
ities as a citizen or lose or impair any of his 
rights as a citizen, and that he should enjoy 
absolute liberty te think and speak and act in 
political matters according to his own will and 





The Democrats have possession of every state 





conscience, provided only that he honorably, 


faithfully, and fully discharges all his official 
duties.” 


There fs little in this paragraph which the 
friends of civil service reform will quarrel 
with. Gen. Arthur’s views are, in the main, 
sound and practical ; and, if he has not enthu- 
siastically approved of the details of the pres- 
ent system, which we regard as the best yet 
devised, he proves that he-is in favor of hon- 
est, competent, and intelligent service in 
offices of trust and responsibility. 


THE new ecclesiastical laws of Prussia con- 
cede nothing to the Catholics which they 
ought not to have enjoyed without interrup- 
tion. The Falk Laws were unquestionably too 
stringent. There is nothing conciliatory in 
the disposition of Bismarck, at least, in the 
presence of battle. He began the warfare 
with the Catholics, to reduce them to terms; 
and he used harsher means than he ought to 
have used. The stubbornness of the hierarchy 
provoked severity. When the new laws were 
introduced, in fact, with the death of Pius IX, 
the sharpness of the conflict was over, and re- 
laxation of laws which had worked great in- 
jury to the religious welfare of subjects of the 
state became necessary. The effect of the 
changes made by the new legislation is thus 
summarized: 


‘1. A priest can no longer be unfrocked by 
a decree of the Ecclesiastical Court, That 
court can only declare a priest incapable of 
performing divine service in the limits of the 
Prussian monarchy, in which case he will re- 
ceive no more salary from the state. 2. The 
ministry will be empowered to allow that 
those dioceses from which the bishops have 
been expelled be administered by delegates 
appointed by the Church authorities who have 
not taked the oath of allegiance and who are 
not necessarily born Germans. 3. The minis- 
try has to settle whether the administration of 
the dioceses and of church funds isto be giv- 
en into the hands of the state authorities or 
not, This ministry will also be empowered to 
remove such an administration. 4. The state 
can recommence payment for Church pur- 
poses. 5. A priest, although he has been ap- 
pointed to a particular parish, can no longer 
be punished, as formerly, for Performing 
divine service in another parish which is with 
out a priest. 6. The Home Office is empow- 
ered to allow new orders which have in view 
the nursing of invalids and the ednceation of 
children, to be established within the frontiezs 
of the Prussian monarchy. It is ordained, 
however, that these orders shall be under the 
direct supervision of the state authorities, and 
that they can be at any time abolished.” 





It is seldom, indeed, that we print a sermon 
of more force and beauty than that of Canon 
Farrar. It sets forth with masterly ability the 
true position of the Church of Christ in the 
nation, and of the minister as a watchman 
upon the walls, whose duty it fs to lift his 
voice against every wrong attempted, though 
a powerful and popular administration be the 
actor. Thereis nothing of party politics in 
this admirable sermon, for which the Canon 
expresses his abhorrence when it is dragged 
into the pulpit; but the principles he lays 
down are such as men of all part’ s,in En- 
gland or America, should make their guide. 
He says very truly that the euemies a country 
has to fear are not armed troops or hostile 
navies, ‘but dishonesty, and hypocrisy, and 
impurity, and unbelief, and lies.” Right 
doing will exalt a nation, but wrong-doing 
will humble it. The power of the pulpit in 
inculcating national righteousness is unques_ 
tioned. If the pulpit of this land had raised 
ite united voice against slavery, as a great na- 
tional wrong, it would have been removed 
long before it was, and perhaps without the 
spilling of blood. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is a Reformed Epis- 
copal minister, sends us the following commu 
nication, which we gladly print: 

“ To THe EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘* Apropos of the present discussion as toa 
possible union between Baptists and Pedo- 
baptists on the basis of a dedication, instead of 
a baptism of infants, may I be permitted to 
remarkthat, among other very excellent fea- 
tures of the Reformed Episcopal Church, just 
such a contingency as this has been provided 
for. In a compilation of ‘ Proposed Special 
Services,’ permitted for use within its com- 
munion, there is an order for the ‘ Public 
Dedication of Infants,’ which has been used 
to some extent, with much satisfaction, and 
which seems to meet precisely the suggestions 
of your correspondents, the Rev. Mr. Baker 
and Prof. Lincoln. I mention it only as cor- 
roborative of your own very proper remark 
that, ‘as to the proposed compromise itself, 
so far as several of our Padobaptist churches 
are concerned, it has already been practically 
adopted.’ May not, indeed, an almost total 
surrender of infant baptism on scriptural 
grounds be not only a possible, but even im- 
minent event ?”’ 





“Tas Court awards it rnd the law doth give 
it” is the righteous judgment of the Sup- 
plementary Berlin Conference on the claims 
of Greece; but the question is: How shall 





Greece get it? The territory awarded con- 
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tains about 8,000 square miles, and will do 
much to increase the national importance of 
Greece, by adding about 400,000 to its popula- 
tion. The award might have been larger and 
been equally just; but the Conference did well. 
The policy of the Sultan appears to we delay, 
and delay is his best general. Diplomacy is 
long, especially that of the Porte; and if 
Greece waits until the Sultan quietly delivers 
the awarded provinces, it will add more years 
to its record than acres to its area. The 
United Powers are morally bound to see that 
their decision is carried out. Suppose, there- 
fore, that Prime Minister Trikoupis sends ap 
army of 45,000 men to seize the territory and 
take possession. If Turkey should resist with 
force, it would be the duty of the Powers to 
assist Greece ; and then there would naturally 
be another and, doubtless, a last partition of 
European Turkey. The day when the rule of 
the Turk shall cease in Europe is, we may 
hope, not far distant. 


ComMon sense and the common consent of 
medical men have hitherto agreed that a man 
cannot live many days without food. Dr. 
Tanner is endeavoring to show that he can 
live forty days on nothing more nourishing 
than water. The physicians who have watched 
him expected long before the faster had com- 
pleted half of his task to observe symptons of 
collapse, and that none have appeared since the 
fast was begun (June 23th) makes the case a 
very mysterious one to them. They do not 
appear to doubt the honesty of the experiment 
at all, and perhaps it is unwarrantable in lay- 
men who have not been present to suspect 
fraud in the matter; but does it not pass 
beyond the limits of credulity to believe that 
a man may abstain totally from food sixteen or 
eighteen days, and then begin actually to repair 
waste tissue and gain daily in weight, on noth- 
ing more substantial than air and water. 
People might possibly believe that Dr. Tanner 
could honestly do what he promises to do and 
claims to have done, but for that increase of 
weight. It staggers us. 


*¢ Ari I want isa good reward.”” This was 
the language of one of the young men arrested 
on the charge of intending to appropriate $87,- 
000 worth of securities belonging to a firm of 
this city. The young men found the securities 
in the street, near the office of the firm owning 
them. They did not at once notify the losers; 
but waited several days, for the offer of a re- 
ward, as they explain. They denyemphatical- 
ly any intention of keeping or negotiating the 
funds and there are circumstances which tend 
to confirm this denial; but they, nevertheless, 
did a great wrong. They should not have 
waited an hour before returning the securities 
to the losers. They had no moral or legal 
right to hold them; and possession was a dan- 
gerous temptation, especially as the finders 
acknowledge that they “ went on a spree’’ on 
the strength of their good luck. Upon general 
principles, a man who will hold valuable 
property, which he has found, until 
a large reward is offered for it is 
dangerously near the edge of dishonesty. 
The sort of honesty which requires to be 
bolstered with a pecuniary prop is not of ster- 
ling quality; but there seems to be a good deal 
of ft, judging from the numerous advertise- 
ments offering rewards. 





Ir seems that there is another scheme on foot 
for the invasion of the Indian Territory this 
summer by several companies of white men— 
some from Illinois, others from Kansas, others 
from Arkansas, and still others from Texas. 
Last year the President had occasion to issue 
his proclamation warning all such intruders 
to desist from their plan of robbery, and in- 
forming them that the Government would 
exert its utmost power to defeat their pur- 
pose and bring them to justice,in the event 
that they violated the law. There is law 
enough in the statute-book of the nation to 
protect the Indians of the Indian Territory 
against the incursion of land-robbers, and the 
faith of the nation is solemnly pledged that 
this law shall not be merely a dead letter. 
The President would be exceedingly remiss in 
his duty if he did not exercise a most watch- 
ful diligence and take prompt measures to 
guard the Territory at all points. White men 
who, contrary to law, go there as “ squat- 
ters,” intending to get possession of lands 
belonging to the Indians, are not only violat- 
ors of law, but they are deliberate and per- 
sistent thieves, not a whit better than a gang 
of horse-thieves. Their theory is that Indians 
have no rights which white men are bound to 
respect. Not only the credit and good char- 
acter of the nation, but the plainest princi- 
ples of common justice imperatively demand 
that they should be sternly confronted by the 
power of the Government. Let there be no 
tampering with them. 


GovERNOR CORNELL did just right in refus- 
ing to interfere with the due execution of the 





law in the case of Chastine Cox, who was last 
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week hung in this city for the murder of Mrs. 
Hull. The law under which he was convicted, 
sentenced, and hung declares that the killing 
of a human being, ‘‘ when perpetrated with- 
out any design to effect death, by a person en- 
gaged in the commission of any felony,’’ shall 
be murder in the first degree. This exactly 
covers the case of Cox. There is no doubt 
that Mrs. Hull died by his hands, and that at 
the time he was engaged in committing the 
crime of burglary for the purpose of theft. 
He killed ber when committing a felony ; and, 
though perhaps he did not really intend to 
effect her death, the law says that such kill- 
ing shall be murder in the first degree. The 
case has been before three courts—namely, 
the trial court, the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, and the Court of Appeals; 
and in the last two courts the judgment and 
sentence of the first were affirmed. Cox, there- 
fore, had all the reliefs and securities fur- 
nished by the law of the state through the 
medium of courts, and in each instance the 
decision was against him. There was no pre- 
tense of the discovery of any new evidence, 
after his trial and conviction, changing the 
legal aspects of hiscase. If, in these cireum- 
stances, Governor Cornell had interposed, 
either to pardon him or commute his puntsh- 
ment, he would have dishonored the office 
he fills and justly deserved the severest 
public censure. There was simply no reason 
at all why Cox should escape the penalty 
which the law assigned to him, or why it 
should be changed into a milder form of pun- 
ishment. It is not possible to conceive of a 
clearer case in which the Jaw should be left to 
the execution of its own decree. To have done 
otherwise would be cruelty to the general 
public. 

.eeeThe Western Christian Advocate has a 
pretty clear idea of Professor W. C. Wilkinson's 
notion of denominational hy fene. It says: 

**We understand the Professor to say that 
he regards his denomination to bein a healthy 
condition: (1) because it has succeeded in 
driving away from it a number of able minir- 
ters, who were resolutely purposed to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to other Evangel- 
ical Protestant communions; (2) because it has 
aucceeded in deterring from external manifes- 
tations of the same purpose other ministers who 
were made of more pliant stuff, or who hadmore 
of immersioniem than catholictty ; and (3) be- 
cause, when dissident ministers were too 
stronely anpported by powerfn! friends and 
churches to be driven out, the denomination, 
atill resolntely opposed to the extension of 
fellowship, waits a more favorable opportunl- 
ty to suppress dissent.” 

.-.-Is old-time Methodism departing with 
the fathers*® Bishop Bowman said recently 
that he had “found «mall congrezations 
everywhere, and he was at a loss how to 
account for it, unless it was because there was 
not enough good, sound Methodism taught 
now. The Sunday-schools were not sectarian 
enongh, and there was not enough old-fash- 
foned Methodism. Cultured men had climbed 
upon the seats and waved flags and screamed 
until they were hoarse—acted like boys— 
during the Republican Convention; yet the 
Methodists did not dare to shout now as of 
old, because cultured people did not make a 
noise. The poor Methodists did not dare to 
open their mouths or to say ‘amen’ even.” 


eoosThe two eases in which misstonaries 
have stepped out of their sphere to Inflict 
capital punishment - those of Mr. Brown, who 
chastised the cannibals of New Britain, and 
of the Scotch Mission at Blantyre, Central 
Afriea—were recently before the House of 
Commons. The debate brought out the fact 
that the missionaries in both cases, as British 
subjects, assumed unwarrantable power. The 
British consul at Mozambique is charged 
with the duty of investigating the Blantyre 
case. The other was settled. The general 
principle ought to be well understood that 
when a missionary goes among savages he 
takes his life in his hands. 

----Col. Cash, a South Carolinian, who 
killed Judge Shannon, a reputable citizen, in 
a duel, paraded through the streets of Cheraw, 
in company with his son, on the day he was to 
give bafl for the murder of Col. Shannon, 
flourishing pistols and attempting to shoot an 
editor who had criticised his course. There 
was nobody who dared to lay hands on him. 
Doubtless, he will escape conviction, though 
Col. Shannon is not the first man he has mur- 
dered. “The field of honor” he calls it. 
He ought to be principal in a very different 
sort of field, with plenty of stone to break. 

----Cardinal Nina, the Pope’s secre 
state, has resigned, obviously in psn 
of the rupture with Belgium. During the agi- 
tation over the Belgian educational law he 
was openly accused of saying one thing to the 
Belgian bishops and another to the Nuncio at 
Brussels, encouraging the bishops in resisting 
the law, on the one hand, and breathing senti- 
meuis of good will and moderation on the 


other. Perhaps the truth will now 
about it. eee 
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favorably the use of the magic lantern by 
missionaries'‘to show the principal events in 
the life of Christ to heathen who will not lis- 
ten to preaching. “Imagine,” it says, “St. 
Paul going to Athens with a magic lantern y"? 
Yes; or traveling in steam-cars or steamboats, 
using the telegraph and the telephone, There 
are plenty of things just as difficult to the 
imagination. 

...-Is not this a free country? If so, by 
what right does the ‘“‘Quarterly Conference of 
the M. E. Church, South,” at Viney Grove, 
Ark., notify the Rev. James Lakey, of the 
Northern Methodist Church, that he cannot 
preach any more in Viney Grove? The Meth- 
odist Advocate gives this case, which ought to 
be confirmed or disproved. If true, there is 
something radically wrong in Viney Grove. 


.... Secretary Sehurz expresses a strong con- 
viction that the Republican party will win in 
the pending election, and, among his reasons, 
he says that the business men of the country 
are more than satisfied with things as they 
are and will be content to let well enough 
alone. This is a powerful reason and, as we 
have no doubt, will control thousands of votes. 
The country was never more prosperous. 


....Dennis Kearney, the ‘‘ sand-lot’’ orator 
of San Francisco, has at last been repudiated 
by the workingmen of that city. They have 
become utterly disgusted with him asa leader, 
and will not now tolerate even a short speech 
from his lips. This politically makes an end 
of a foul-mouthed blackguard, who ean now 
resume his more appropriate business of driv- 
ing a cart. 


..-Bishop McNamara, of the Independent 
Catholic Church, has married, as he had a per- 
fect right to do; but the Catholic press are 
treating the matter asif it were criminal. Mr. 
MoNamara is no longer a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is, therefore, no longer 
governed by the rules of acelibate priesthood; 
and he marries under the authority of the 
New Testament (I Timothy fii, 2). 


...-It is not good generalship to flee in the 
face of the enemy. It is not creditable to 
Protestantism that, as a morning paper of this 
city states, 56 churches are closed or will be 
closed before the first of August. Ministers, 
of course, need rest,as other men do; but 
they need not all take it together. The Jewish 
and Catholic pastors do not. Their churches 
are never closed. 


...» The Southweatern Presbyterian thinks the 
prospects in the Free Church of Scotland look 
much better since the agitation for a re- 
arraignment of Prof. Smith was begun. It is 
doubtful if many of the Free Churchmen are 
of the same mind. Most of them had enongh 
of the trial just ended—far more than they 
anticipated—and they would rather not pick 
up a hot iron again. 

....The Democratic managers have been 
making great calculations upon their hoped- 
for success in bamboozling Union soldiers to 
vote for General Hancock. There is no doubt 
that ‘‘ Confederate” soldiers will generally 
vote ‘solid ’’ for Hancock; but the thing don’t 
take with those who fought to save the Unien. 
Genera] Garfield is good enough soldier for 
them. 

...-The project for a separation of Church 
and state in the Canton of Geneva was de- 
feated by a popular vote of 4,064 to 9,306. 
The people voted with their eyes open; but 
they preferred the present system, because 
the money for the support of religion comes 
from the state. They give thanks that they 
ean be Christians without its costing them 
a cent. 

-++.The enormous number of 198,000 copies 
of Rochefort’s new paper, L’ Jntransigeant, were 
sold in Paris on the first day. Probably no 
newspaper ever began its career with so good 
a start before. The regular circulation will 
not, we imagine, reach more than a tenth of 
this number ; but it ought not to reach a hun- 
dredth. 

....Bays the Religious Herald, of Richmond: 

‘The Japanese students in this country are 
adopting American ideas, and the Embassy 
are, with renewed diligenee, teaching them 


Confacianism, lest they should become Chris- 
tians while in this eountry.”’ 


“Teaching them Confucianism!” 
news, indeed. 

...- When the war broke out, General Han 
cock was a soldier, and he remained such, do- 
ing a good service in the Union ranks. General 
Garfield, on the other hand, quit his profes- 
sion and became a soldier. The former is 
simply a soldier, The latter, besides being a 
volunteer soldier, is a brilliant civil record. 

...-Alexander H. Stephens thinks that, if 
the Democrats want to elect General Garfield, 
they had better encace in acrusade against 
his personal character. They will be sure to 
provoke popular disgust, and make votes for 
the Republican ticke! that might otherwise be 
won over to General Hancock. 


..--Politéeians are very apt, in conducting 
election campaigns, to assume that the ninth 
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commandment is obsolete until after the 
election is over. Many of them, at least, resort 
to the most persistent lying and calumniation 
of personal character, as the means of gaining 
party ends. 

...-A eorrespondent ip one of our city 
papers, writing from Ohio, says that De Golyer 
and Credit Mobilier shams will have about the 
same effect on General Garfield’s character and 
standing before the people ‘‘as a shad’s head 
would to wreck the steamboat ‘Drew’ on the 
Hudson.” 

...-Colonel Ingersoll is reported as saying 
that he had defied God all his lifetime, and 
that God had never yet done him any harm. 
This villifier of God and religion forgets that 
divine justice is in no hurry to execute its 
decrees. It can afford to wait for its appoint- 
ed time. 

....The London Spectator thinks that the 
election of General Hancock ‘would not re- 
store slavery, but would virtually disfranchise 
the Negroes at the South.”” There is no doubt 
that General Hancock would be in the hands 
of the “Solid South” and would do its bidding. 

....The hard-money Democrats of the East 
will not particularly relish the fact that Mr. 
English, the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
president, is trying to have Mr. De La Matyr, 
the notorious inflationist, returned to Con- 
gress. 

...- It is quite possible that the Greenbackers 
of Indiana may do the country a good service, 
in helping to give that state to the Republicans 
this fall. These Greenbackers for the most 
part come from the Democratic party in that 
state. 

.... Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, says 
“(that the man who said that Wisconsin would 
not go for Garfield is the worst kind of fool. 
Garfield will not only carry the state, but he 
will do it by a largely increased majority.” 

...-The Public estimates that the public 
debt, in view of fractional currency and bonds 
lost or destroyed, is about $28,000,000 less than 
the statements of the Treasury would indicate. 

.... Secretary Schurz, who is one of the best 
election campaigners in the land, will take 
the stump for Garfield the latter part of this 
month in Indiana. The Republicans have 
strong hopes of carrying the state. 

...-General Weaver, the Greenback nominee 
for the Presidency, says that “he intends to 
put all the lightning he knows into his cam- 
paign this fall.” This will not be much. We 
see no occasion for alarm. 


....-President Hayes makes no disguise of 
the fact that he is earnestly in favor of the 
election of General Garfield. He knows the 
man and thoroughly believes in him. 

....The Democratic party has hada political 
fast for now nearly twenty years. It hopes 
through Hancock and the ‘‘Solid South” to 
substitute a feast of fat offices. 

....There is in General Garfield's letter of 
acceptance nothing like an attempt to makea 
splurge. Itis simple and plain, like the man 
himeelf. 

...-President Chadbourne’s resignation of 
the presidency of Williams College will be a 
loss to that institution not easily repaired. 

....-How happens it that Illinois Congrega- 
tionalism shows a loss the last year of 753 
members ? 


Lublisher’s Departinent, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. StrRoNG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is @ 
first-class sanitariom and select famfly hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian, and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 

eden atin ~~ i rte 


Jones says—what does Jones say? Jones 
enys he makes the best scale and selis it at 
the least price. Address Jones of Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Eas? shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty 

I 
FROM THE HUB. 

THERE is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this. season of 
the year, when the stomach needs an appetizer 
or the blood needs purifying, the cheapest and 
best remedy is Hop Bitters. An ounce of pre- 
vention ig worth a pound of cure. Don’t wait 
until you are prostrated by a disease, that may 
take months for you to recover in.—Boston 





W#En you visit or leave New Yom City, save - 
age. and Carriage Hire, and stop at 


e, Express: rb 
rape "IED slogan rocme r aera 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


SCENES AT THE UNITED States Horst, Ra- 
CENT ARRIVALS, ETC. 


SaRaToGa, July 17th, 1880. 

At the north center of the beautiful interior 
grounds of the United States Hotel is erected 
an elegant pagoda, where the celebrated Stub 
and his orchestra give afternoon and evening 
concerts to a large and fashionable assemblage. 
These concerts have always been one of the 
features o: Saratoga life and are deservedly 
popular with the summer guests, The Hotel 
has been put in admirable order, The 
grounds are beautifully Jaid out, and 
the display of beauty and fashion rivals 
anything that hes been known Lere for several 
years. Lawn parties and other festivities have 
been given on a scale truly magnificent, and 
there are programmes of other grand affairs to 
follow. The hotel register contains more 
prominent names, ft scems, than during any 
previous season. Among the recent arrivals 
are to be seen Mr. and Mrs. Marshall O. Rob- 
erts; Admiral and Mrs. J. W. Livingston, 
N  Y.; Ex-Seerctary Bristow and family; Mar- 
quis of San Marzano aud family; Robert E. 
Bonner and Miss Bonner’ Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
L. Cutting; Addison Cammack; Charles Fran- 
cis Adams; Hon. Z. B. and Mrs. Vance, N. C.; 
Hon. Marshall Jewell and wife, Hartford, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. J.B. Lippincott, Phila- 
del phia. 


EverrwHere SovucHT ror —Summer Re- 
sonts.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son's 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presenta to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








InpIcrsTION, DrsPEPstia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
teking MENSMAN’S PreronizeD BEEF Tonio, 
‘be only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious ies. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. Caswer, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by al) druggists. 


ONE BOX OR SIX BOTTLES. 

Ir you are suffering from a combination of 
liver or kidney diseases and constipation, do 
not failto use the celebrated Kidney-Wort. . 
It isa dry compound, as easily prepared o6 a 
cup of coffee, andin one package is as much 
medicine as can be bought in six dollar bottles 
of other kinds. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 


——- -———- 


—| CATALOGUE No 3 (~ 


OHN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPOT 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and bes 
cnown Shoe Stores im the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 































YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 6O., 

eo 19 Murrey Street, New York, 

a mgs ® large variety of 
zZ 10 





Sethe cess lmtractiog Bok ior 
TRY LAVINE 
FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 
pear wied Ph ene WORKS, 
ER Dw RKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


d COMMON 
Sample kage of 40 varieties 
Amateur Printers, 15 cents. 
Lavine is a grand Soep, and by its use none other 
30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 
135, 127, 139 Water Street, N. ¥. 
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1880 see page 23. 
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Financial. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE 
TREASURY. 


Tne recent statement of the United 
States Treasury shows that on the ist of 
January in the years 1879 and 1880 and on 
the 1st of July in 1880 the following 
amounts of gold coin and bullion were held 
in the Treasury: 

January ist, 1979.. 
January ist, 1880... os 
EB I cv ivcccdicesceasssive 126,145,427 

This shows an increase of gold coin and 
bullion during the first year of specie pay- 
ments to the amount of $22,407,682. It 
also shows a decrease from this point, dur- 
ing the last six months, to the amount of 
$31,644,894. The amount on the Ist of 
July, 1880, was less by $9,287,212 than 
when the Government first resumed specie 
payments. 

What are the figures 1s to standard silver 
doliars, subsidiary silver coin, and silver 
bullion held in the Treasury at the same 
dates? This question is answered as fol- 
lows: 





January let, 1879............... $99,507,533 65 
January ist, 1890.............. 56.548.114 84 
inc seneisaedainses 73,900,388 22 


The increase of standard silver dollars 
was from $16,697,388 at the first date 
to $32,168,064 at the second date, and 
to $44,425,815 at the third date. The 
general fact presented by these figures is 
that the gold in the Treasury has been 
rapidly decreasing during the last six 
months, and that it is now less than when 
apecie payments were resumed, while there 
has been a large accumulation of useless 
silver in the Treasury reserve. Let the de- 
crease of the former and the increase of 
the latter be continued for twelve months 
to come at the rate of the last six months, 
and the result would be that for the larger 
part of the reserve would consist of silver 
dollars and subsidiary silver coins. Both 
are depreciated coins, having a nominal 
value in excess of their real value, and 
upon neither has the Government hitherto 
depended for the maintenance of specie 
payments. It is the gold in the Treasury 
that has sustained the public credit since 
speciewesumption, and its decrease within 
the past six months is certainly an alarm- 
ing feature 

The simple truth is that the continued 
coinage and piling up of silver dollars in 
the Treasury portends evil to our financial 
system at no distant day, unless timely and 
suitable measures are taken to avert it. 
We shall ere long bave, not the double 
standard of gold and silver, but the single 
standard of adepreciated silver dollar; and 
all the paper circulation of the country, 
greenbacks and national bank-notes alike, 
now at par with gold, will sink to the level 
of the silver standard. Silver vill replace 
gold, even if specie payments be continued; 
and the gold will, by a natural law, go te 
other countries. There is nothing more 
absurd than the attempt to keep two coins 
of the same legal-tender value, but of un- 
equal real value, in contemporaneous cireu- 
lation and use as money in the same coun- 
try. The thing never was done and never 
will be done. The less valuable coin will 
uniformly displace and drive out the more 
valuable; and this is just the result toward 
which the country is now drifting, and 
which it will certainly reach under a con- 
tinuance of the present policy. Politicians 
may play the game of silence on the ques- 
tion, for present party reasons; but this will 
not change financial laws or avert the 
evils naturally incident to their violation. 
The penalty will at last come, and then the 
people will understand the meaning of the 
silver mania of the last few years. 

ocxccuaseendelRN NN iaiareanenciane 
THE TAX MUDDLE. 

Tre national banks of this city have de- 
termined to test the question whether there 
is any authority of law for the assessment 
of taxes upon their shares for the current 
year. The case which they intend to pre- 
sent is the following: 

The act passed by the legislature of New 
York, April 23d, 1866, as expounded by the 
Court of Appeals of this state, provides for 
the assessment of taxes upon the shares of 
all banks, whether state or national, but 

does not allow any deduction from the val- 








uation of these shares on account of debts 
due from their holders. Such is the law of 
this state as declared by the Court of Ap- 
peals. This law the Supreme Court of the 
United States has pronounced to be incon- 
sistent with the act of Congress of June 
8d, 1864, and, hence, null and void. The 
practical effect of this decision is to make 
the law inoperative, as effectually as if 
it had been repealed by the legis- 
lature. A_ state law that is incon- 
sistent with a law of Congress is void 
and of no effect; and this is precisely the 
position in which the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
placed the law of 1866 for the taxation of 
national bank shares. The law passed by 
the last legislature, re-enacting that of 1866, 
yet so amending it as to allow debt deduc- 
tions from the valuation of bank shares, 
was enacted and went into effect too late 
to have any application to the present as- 
sessment. Though it may be operative 
next year, the present assessment was made 
before the law was enacted, and, hence, 
cannot rest upon it. The law under which 
it was made the Supreme Court of the 
United States declares to be unconstitu- 
tional, and, hence, it cannot be legal 
authority for a tax assessment. 

This is the case, as we understand it, 
which the national banks of this city in- 
tend to present for judicial consideration 
in respect to the tax assessment of the cur- 
rent year. Their ground is that there is no 
legal authority for the assessment. Their 
case, upon its face, appears to be a strong 
one. It would be rather a singular result 
if it should turn out to be a fact that the pre- 
sent assessment of national bank shares rests 
upon no legal authority whatever. The 
state banks claim that, being placed by 
the law of this state in the same position 
as the national banks in regard to the mat- 
ter of taxation, there is no legal authority 
for the present assessment upon their shares. 
Here, then, is a nice question of law for the 
courts of this state to solve. Perhaps, as 
the result of this tax muddle, the legisla- 
ture of this state will at length become suf- 
ficiently wise to enact a reasonable law on 
the subject of bank taxation. 

—_————E 


THE GROWTH OF CITIES. 





Tue following figures show the growth 
of some of the larger cities of the United 
States during the last decade: 


1870. 1880. 
BERORBs « - cecccosecesessscss 76,218 87,581 
Baltimore.........-....++-+ 267,354 $50,000 
BRGER. coco cecevccvccesscce 250,52A 965,000 
BVOORIIE 2000 cocccccesecsce 396,099 550,000 
CRASOED. .. cc cccccccccccccces 208,077 474,404 
Cincinnatl..........0.0000. 216,239 250,000 
Cleveland............se0000+ 2,829 155,946 
DSGPONS, cccccescceccccccccess 70,577 119,000 
ROURSTTER, cocccococccecceece 100,753 120,000 
Milwaukee............+++++- 71,440 130,000 
New Haven...........++++++ 80,840 60,000 
New York City............. 952,200 1,207,215 
Philadelphia................ 674,022 843,000 
Providence. ...........++-++ 68.904 104,500 
Rochester... .......+0sseeees 62,386 87.057 
Bt. Louts ..... 2... seeeeeeeeee 310,064 875,000 
Washington..............++ — 150,000 


These are some of the larger cities whose 
population in 1880 the enumerators have 
proximately ascertained. The growth of 
Cleveland and Milwaukee in the last decade 
are remarkable, being at the rate of eighty 
per cent. for the former and seventy 
per cent. for the latter. New York, of 
course, leads in aggregate population, be- 
ing now among the largest cities of the 
world. Philadelphia comes next and 
Brooklyn more than maintains her relative 
position as the third city of the Union. 
Great cities and a great many of them are 
to be monuments of the country’s growth 
in the next half-century. 





BUSINESS FAILURES. 





Messrs. Dun, BARLow & Co.'s report of 
business failures shows that, for the second 
quarter of the current calendar year, the 
failures in the United States were 1,065, 
with liabilities amounting to $20,111,689, 
against 1,534 failures for the corresponding 
period in 1879, with liabilities amounting 
to $22,666,000. For the first half of 1879 
the failures were 4,058, with liabilities of 
nearly $66,000,000, while for the first half 
of 1880 the failures were but 2,497, with 
liabilities of about $33,000,000. This com- 
parison of the two periods shows that busi- 
ness bas been getting into a healthy con- 





dition, and that business men are adopting | upward movement. The steady advance in 


cautious and conservative methods in con- 
ducting their business affairs. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has re- 
mained comparatively quiet, with values 
mostly steady and unchanged. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign trade of the port of New York during 
the month of June and for the fiscal year 
ending with that month thus compares 
with the two preceding years: 


1878. 1872. 1880. 
Imports, June.. $23,007.061 $23,471,878 $50,512,404 
Exports, June.. 28,441,039 28,828.608 43,081,568 





Excess exports. $4,873,978 $5,356,820 $2,572,164 
The following shows the movement for 

the fiscal year: 
1878. 


1879. 1880. 


Importe eecccced $906 ,448,400 §906,744,.706 $524,844,868 


Exports........ 952,049,689 851,319,610 400,798,000 
Excess exports. $45,601,230 $44,574,814 — 
Excess tinports. —— 124,046,862 

The imports of dry goods and general 
merchandise for the week were $9,988,389. 
The total imports since January 1st were 
$275,362,738, against $162,357,566 for the 
corresponding period in 1879 and $152,- 
837,785 in 1878. 

The exports of domestic produce for the 
week amount to $8,098,810, against $5,378,- 
670 for the corresponding week of 1879. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Banx Deposirs.—Depositors in savings 
banks have a right to rely upon the by-laws 
furnished them by the banks as to the mode 
in which their money can be withdrawn. 
Money of depositors paid out by the bank 
in any other manner than that prescribed 
by its by-laws is a mispayment. Moncey 
paid out on orders forged by one who has 
temporary possession of an absent depos- 
itor’s passbook is such mispayment, not 
having been paid out in conformity to any 
one of the published by-laws. And it was 
not negligence for the absent depositor to 
leave her passbook in the keeping of an- 
other, though the custodian, on forged 
orders and presentation of the passbook at 
the bank, secured the deposit.—People’s 
Savings Bank vs. Cupps, Ct. Common Pleas, 
Allegheny County, Penn. 

CERTIFICATES OF Deposit. —A certificate 
of deposit payable to order of a certain 
number of dollars ‘‘in currency” is nego- 
tiable. The word ‘‘currency” in such 
certificate means ‘‘money,” and includes 
bank-notes issued by authority of law and 
in actual and general circulation at their 
legal standard value.—Klauber vs. Bigger- 
staff, Supreme Court, Wis. 

MONEY MARKET.—There has been 
but little change in the condition of the 
money market during the week. Large 
amounts of capital are seeking investment, 
while the demand is nothing like equal to 
the supply. The rates for call loans 
ranged from 2 to 8 per cent. on stocks 
and 1} to 2 per cent. on Government 
bonds. Time loans were slightly higher. 
We quote 60 to 90-day endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 4@4}; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady and closed at 98; to §. United 
States bonds were strong and American 
railway securities active and generally firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull but 
steady, closing at 4.85 for 60 days and 
4.874 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
3, selling } prem.; Charleston, buying ? 
dis., selling } premium; New Orleans, 
commercial, 125@150 prem., bank 250 
prem. ; St. Louis, 25 prem.; Chicago, par. ; 
and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. We 
quote: 





Bar Silver 11544 ‘ 
Trade Dollars 9914 904 
Balves an‘ Quarters 





Dimes and Half Dimes 3 
STOCK MARKET.—-Speculation i 
stocks has been rather tame, owing to the 
absence of many prominent operators from 
the street; but the tone of the market has 
been strong throughout the week, and a 
higher range of prices prevailed, especially 
in the late dealings. The advance was 
equal to 1@7 percent. and the improve- 
ment was most marked in the Granger 
shares. The Northwest, St. Paul, and 8t. 
Paul and Omaha stocks made a sharp ad- 
vance, the two last-named leading the 


the Grangers imparted buoyancy to the 
trunk line stocks and the coal shares were 
also prominent in the dealings. Union 
Pacific, Western Union, Pacific Mail, and 
the Southwestern shares were active and 
strong. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 







american Dist. Tel.......... 69%, 72% 6 2 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 4234 49% «42% «(49 
Boston Air Line pf........... 41 41 41 “41 
Boston Water Power........ - a —_ 9 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 59% 61 50% «60 
Canada Southern............ 5ST 61% ST 61% 
Cu, Cop Co, OBE LT... cccrccccccee 6 60% «07 60 
Chicago and Northwestern... 8954 884% 92% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 10814 11134 108% 111% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 74% 8054 73% 80% 
Chie., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 1034 105. 192% 105 
c., R.L, and Pacific .......... 105% 10636 10Big 106% 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy.. 120% 124 1201¢ 123i 
Chicago and Alton............ 11l «(112% 110 «112 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 28 20% 28 29 
c., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 1556 (1656 «(1554 16% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh...1/8 120 118 120% 
Consolidation Coal........... - - - 
Ches. & Ohl0.........-+-seee--s 18 18% 18 184 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... = — — 2% 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf........... 20 20 20 =~ 
Carthoe M....cccoccccccesecs = ==» a ° 
Cent. Arizonz M..... ......... 6 6 Hm «OOK 
Del., Lack., an‘ Western.... 78% 80% T7HIg 805%, 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 7% 78 T54  TI% 
Express—Adams............-. - - — 29 
American........... 5854 58% 58% «67% 
United States.. .... 48 48% 48 48 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 106 106 106 106 
PEvAO. 2.02. .eeeeeeeee cocceccoece 40%{ 43% 405%5 4 
Eevfe, Pl.......ccccccce cosccccece 67% 71% 87% 70% 
Excelsior Min..... ...-.--+++++ 17 17 17 ono 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 82% 85%, S2% ABM 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 69 72 67, «705% 
Homestake Mining........... 35 85 8444 34 
Houston and Texas........... 64 65 64 04% 
Tilinots Central................ 105% 107 1054 — 
{nd., Bloom., & West......... 2 Wy Wy — 
Deadwood M..........--ee000+ 16 16 16 ~ 
Ohio Central...........-.-+++- 20 20 20 on 
Col. Coal and Iron............ 29 29% 20 29 
Cr, Bue BE. Ene GRE C...ccccccceee 7% 76 7" 25 
Louisville and Nashville. .... 124 126 «6122 += «(124 
Lake Shore... ......--+--seee0e 102% 106% 102% 100% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 2814 295% 27g 20% 
Little Pittsburgh...... -- SE BiG 3M Oa 
Michigan Central.... - 87 91% 87 01% 
Morris and Fesex.... 104% 10544 104% 105 
M., K., and Texas.... 353% 37% 84% 373% 
Manhattan Elevated.. B14 S1ig 20% 80 
Metropolitan Elevated. O16 B16 G1 B01 
Mobile and Ohio........ 19 23 19 =. 21% 


Mar. and Cin. ist pf.. 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd... 


TH MM Hh MS 


Maryland Coal........+++-++++ oe _ 18 
N. Y¥. Contral........ --.0000+« 128% 18214 124% 181% 
WN. J. Central... ...0-++-e00ee+ 67 «70% 87s] 
WN. Y. Elevate. ........--se0e+ — - — 10% 
Northern Pac'fic.......---++++ 26 27 2044 87% 
Northern Pacific, pf........- 49 491g 481% «4914 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis... 60 67 60 67% 
New Central Coal............ 24 2454 24 4 
Ohio and Miss..........+-++- - 88% S1% 3838 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......--++- 72% TB 24 72% 
Oregon NAV.......-.++eeereeees 116 116 «#4116 on 
Pacific Mall........ -.-+eees+0- 4034 «415% «4034 «41% 
PANAMB. .....--eeeeeeerereeeee - — = 180 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne... — ~ — 121 
Phila. and Reading........-. 17 18 15% (17% 
Quicksilver Mining........... 10% 11% 10% 11% 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 61% 62% 61 = 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... — _ ~ 
St. Louis, Alt.. and T. H.,pfd 504% SOG SOK — 
St, Louis ana [ron Mtn....... 45% 48 454% «48 
St. Louts and San Fran....... 34 35% 84 «85 
®t, Louis and San Fran., pf.. 45 46% 45 46% 
St. Louis andS. Fran., 1st pf... — ~ - 70 
Butro Tunnel.........+0+--+++ 1% 1% 1% «1% 
Standard Mining........----- 26 27% 2 
Union Pactfic......-+ sseeee+ 88 92 87% 91% 
Western Union......+.+----+- 105 «4107 105 106% 
Wabash and Pacific......... 853%, 38 85% 375% 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 64 664 64 66% 
Central Pacific. ........--++-+ 7% 73% 70 
N. Y., Ont., and W.........-- 264% 26% 254 24 
&t. Paul & Omaha.........--- 87 41 8645 40% 
St. Paul & Omana, pf........ 71 vis] 7 =67B% 


RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand, especially for the high-priced invest- 
ment issues, which are scarce. In the late 
dealings Denver and Rio Grande consoli- 
dated ists advanced to 914; Kansas Pacific 
consolidated 1sts to 94%; Erie consolidated 
Qds to 90}, do. funded 5s to 85}; Kansas 
and Texas Ists to 105}, do. 2ds to 66; B., H., 
and Erie ists to 43; Jersey Central con- 
solidated to 1033, and do. convertible to 
1034 

STATE BONDS were dull. Alabama, 
Class A, sold at 59; Louisiana consols at 
463; Tennessee new at 27}; and Georgia 7s 
new at 109. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and closed as follows: 





Bia. Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1850, registered.. 10154 10234 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 101% 102% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 104 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104 1044 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 10234 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1033% 10334 
United States 4448. 1801, registered.... 11054 110% 
United States 4348, 1891. coupon....... 110% 110% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 10844 108% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 10844 108% 
United States currency sixes, 1805... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 125% - 
United States currency sixes 1897... 128 - 
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Cees SS 12636 - 
D sited States currency sixes. 1809.... 127 - 

Offerings of some $3,000,000 were made 
to the Government for the Sinking Fund 
on Wednesday; but the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the last moment ordered that 
none should be purchased. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $361,517,050 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1,067,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,032,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation outstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $343,040,638; gold notes, $1- 
836,915. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1880. 
Be Teel .cccccccccccccecees $531,000 
Boston........ " 86,000 
Philadelphia... 18v,000 
Miscellaneous 462,000 
DOO. .-coccsscesecccceed 61,218,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT continues to 
reflect the accumulation of capita] at this 
eenter. The gain in surplus reserve for the 
week amounts to $703,050, and the banks 
now hold $18,471,275 above legal require- 
ments. 

The following is the statement in detal: 
Net Depos- 


Legal iteother 
Specte. Tenders. than U. 8. 


New York.. $0,692,000 $4.104,000 $256,000 $10,566,000 


Manhattan. 6,922,000 1.7938,100 484,300 6,204,000 
Merchants’. 8,001.990 2.962.400 406.200 7.786.800 
Mechanics’. 6,982.000 1,992,000 271,000 5.751.000 
Union....... 4,599,500 984.200 456.900 4.118.400 
America.... 8,042,100 2,276,100 692,200 6.539,500 
Phenix..... 3,011,000 748,000 51,000 2,873,000 
City... 8,282,600 4,125,900 142000 10,080.800 
Tradeamen's 8,162,000 450,200 83,500 92,146,600 
Fulton...... 1,598,100 267.800 165.500 1,189,100 
Chemical. .. 12.251.700 2,904,000 473.900 12,298.100 
Mer. Exch.. 4,156,300 789,200 203,900 8.579,900 
GallatinNa. 8,977,100 511,000 278.800 2,397,200 
Bitch.&Dro. 1.411.900 812,600 47.990 1,972,200 
M’chs.&2Tra. 894,000 92.000 109.000 860,000 
Greenwich. 081,700 16,900 231,800 926,700 
lea Manuf. 2,818600 309,200 260.500 8,181,200 
Bev'nth We 897.400 145.400 =—-'77,500 846,400 
Bt’teof N.Y. 8,441,090 603,500 81.900 32,810,900 
Amer. Ex... 15,096,000 4,099,000 647,000 18,718,000 


Commerce.. 11,427,800 7,296,000 1,453,500 11,703,600 


Broadway.. 5,880,900 758.400 614.700 4,605,100 
Mercantile. 8,564,090 771.000 800,500 38.576,800 
Pacific...... 2,101,900 670,000 202,500 2,213,400 
Republic. 5,581,000 629.600 264.200 8244400 
Chatham... 8,175,200 926.500 161.800 $8,655,400 
People’s.... 1,308,000 89.500 180.800 1,289 900 
North Am.. 2,510,800 555.000 107,000 2,723 200 
Fanover... 7.223,000 1,212,100 690.500 7.125.000 
Irving...... 2,788,600 466,000 964.900 8.720 400 
Metropoli’n 11.998.000 $3,918,300 1 292.000 139.811.0006 
Citizens’... 1,849,209 275,000 225.590 1,875,400 
Nassau..... 2.351.800 187.300 111.800 2,192,200 
Market..... 2,899,890 495.600 167,000 1,931,100 
8t. Nicholas 2.406.100 600,100 78,000 2,200,000 
Bhoe & Lea. 3.237.000 635,000 129.000 38,292.000 
Corn Exch. 4,087,000 $883,000 68.000 2.798.700 
Continental 5,451,100 1,881,700 284.600 6,797.100 
Orileutal.... 1,563,100 25,800 285,500 1.494.400 
Marine..... 8,392,000 920,000 195,000 3$.920,500 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,125,900 65,326,600 584,000 21,859,700 
Park........ 16,289,500 2.556.800 1,849,000 18,963,000 
Mec, Bkg.As 831,700 182,600 93,500 599,100 
North River 869,800 80.700 148.100 1,017,300 
East River.. 981,900 125.700 988,800 754,490 
Fourth Na.. 15,138,500 3,455,000 686,100 14,919.400 
Cent.Na.... 8,819,000 1,757,008 880,000 9,014,900 
Second Na.. 2,504.000 502.000 251.000 2.890.000 
Ninth Na... 4,640,100 978,000 449.000 5.068.000 
First Na.... 18,227,000 2,269.400 617,000 13,600.000 
Third Na... 9,045,800 2,882,800 407,700 9.811.100 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1.855.890 104,200 115.600 978,700 
Bowery Na. 1,495,000 25,090 807,000 1,201,000 
K.Y.Co.... 1,215,300 19,800 971.709 1,499,100 
Ger. Amer.. 2.150400 543,400 410,100 2.908.400 
Chase Na... 3.266.300 613,700 284.000 8,508,400 
Fifth Ave... 1,684,400 200,600 26,600 1,544,300 








Total. 293,428,500 70,822,100 19,624,800 230,011,700 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


July 17th Compartsons. 
vow ee eee $292,300.500 Dee. $1,119,000 
GRO. ..cbsis ccveccoccs 70.615.500 Dec. 296.600 
Legal-tenders.......... 20,915 400 Inc. 1,290,600 
Total reserve.......... 91.589 900 Ine. 1,084.000 
Deposits..... 202.288.500 Ine. 1,523,800 
Reserve required...... ‘78 059.626 Inc. 809,05 
Surplus ...... 18.471 275 Ine. 708 050 
Clrenlation.............. 19.488.700 Dec. 97,100 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Ask 
“hase Nat. B’k.122 ws 
Ctty 20% 





ste eeescereeral be: Mec’s P’k'g An'n 7: 
Commerce......1°8 144 . ki Ann 81 
Continental....112 115 [Rect Yorke? 8-106 


Fourth Natl...115 116 eS aan 
Fifth Avenue...910 eee 198 
& Leather 198 


Gallatin Nat’ ni.197 Shoe 
St. Nicholas, ...105 
Tradesmen’s... — in 


180 
92 





DIVIDENDS.—The Standard Fire In- 
surance Company has declared a dividend 
of 34 per cent. on amount of capital, guar- 
anty surplus, and special reserve funds 
equal to 6 and 23-100 per cert. on the cap- 
ital, payable on demand. 
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per cent., also an extra dividend of 2} per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Lamar Insurance Company, of this 
city, has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent., payable August 2d, at the 
office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Little Chief Mining Company has 
declared a dividend of 1 per cent. on its 
capital stock, payable on the 24th inst., at 
the Mining Trust Company. 

The Barbee and Walker Silver Mining 
Company has declared a monthly dividend 
of ten cents per share, payable July 25th, 
at the Mining Trust Company. 











FIN ANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
and Dealers in Government Bonds 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES, 





NO. & NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pbeased to furnish information in reference to 
all mattors connected with investments in Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell ali marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow t on daily bal ; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit, without charge. 

tar” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “ Memo- 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Oe Caperenstey for Profitable Investment. 
man, author of a — work iden- 

titted” i the publish: siness, wishes a silent 
partner to inv from to $5,000 additional 
d 


Business yie 
w Botte ela New 








of profit safely. Address D. 1 
York City, or Scranton, Penn. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Nevada Central Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND BONDS, 
Issued at the Rate of $8,000 per Mile. 
Only Lien upon the Road. 
Present price 9714 and accrued interest. 
FOR SALE BY 
HATCH & FOOTE, 
No. 12 Wall Street. 

Recommended by 


Phelps. Stokes & Ce., No. 45 Wall St. 
Benj. B. Sherman, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 


FORT MADISON 


Northwestern Railway of Iowa 
FIRST MORTGAGE 7s, 


Dated April 1st, 1880, and Due 1905. 
Principal and Iyperest payable in Gold in 
BONDS OF $1,000 AND $500 EACH. 

Union Trust Co., ew we ork, Trustee 











ngth of —— 8 Whole issue nds, 
8704, 000, dei 008) wings 
Interes' t payavle ip eA et ni fetand 0 
For sale at x...) od, 2 oe 
Applicat: “or _ ose sor A informa 
may made 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 
Drexel Building, 29 Wall St., N. Y. 


onllON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


SECURI! (Es 





ee 
115 eras Saree Bu Puli, y. 


Ore Reduction Company. 


+ Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
000,000 ; 200,000 shares 
Cavttl Sst. Pd and nausea 


ene om is to sell Hoenses for 
of their process, ned roauees all classes of 
oes, exce those contain- 


lends at cost of 83 r ton. infringements 
fonts owned by the Company will be 
pom | Fy 
Prinei office, Rooms 28 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount af the Loan. 

For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 
nothing is better. 

No expense tothe investor. Negotiated by 

F. A. ROZIENE, — City, Iowa. 

Correspondence respectfully solici: 

New York Bank Correspondence : = Corbin Bank 
ing Company, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
I8ssUE 


Letters of Credit and Cirenlar Notes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 

120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


Wil do well to write te or call om thoclé Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly rt WES & MACY). 
om & - A neral Stock. Commission 
Interest allowed on FES ox perience per cent., payable 


or demand 
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Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 600,000 Shares; Par Value 
9290. STOCK UNASSESSABLE 
OFFICERS: 

Frestgent, Sao. D. ROBERTS. 
Secretary, v ENAL. 
Treasurer, Fikes . SMITH. 

General 

Financial nt, WALD 

Bankers, TH NATIONAL epg 


Principal Office Rooms 54 and 66 BOREEL BUILD. 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


pteerieaeee senteciea nee 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





Farnacur Fine Insurance Comrary, 
No. 846 SRoapway, 
Baaxcu Orriczs No. 152 Broapwar, 
New Yorx, July 18th, 1880. 
[us BOARD OF DIRECTORS EAVE THis 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Fivz rsa 
Cerr., also an extra dividend of Two axp OxE-HALF 
PER CenT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
LITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY, 


Room No. 64 Borge. Buitpine, No. 115 Broapwar, 
New You, July wth, 1680. 








moni 
the Mi Trust Co on the 
eek, 








OFFiceg OF TRE BARBEE AND wees St.ver Mixine 
COMPANY OF SiLver REE TAR. 
Drexel Building, Room 50, New York. uy 15th, 1880. 


DP ihe tregu NO. 2 rm, ‘eTHLY DIVIDEND o' 


TEN 

yt > amounting cs by =! THOUSAND 

DOLLARS b bas been tap - the 
Mining Trust Company. m the 


no ae President. 
DE LACEY LOUCKS, Secretary. 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL....... $200,000. 





$y, Comper: ess of 
oud *‘ KANSAS, HIBSOURL AND. Gxt ew abs pt PRL ILLINOIS 
AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM, D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


Sasies 84 
ANSON srOKks, STOKES, BANKERS, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 45 WALL 8T., N.¥., 








ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 








ti Corresp solicited. 
JOHN C. SHORT, Presiden 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE Eivice-Preg. {New York. 


D 
LUCIUS i HUBBARD Ass’t Vice-Pres. 
P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., C a. 


THE 


Richmond and Alleghany 
Railroad Company. 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 





Try a work of 
over ten million of dol- 


after the fullest investigation, 


ie crema tly recommend these bonds 
Price, 96 CENTS and Interest. soahad 


“ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 


No. @ WALL STREET. 





| CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 NASSAU STREET. 











Foster's Rock and Ore Breaker and Combined Crasher and Pulver, 


aa lent ame inn Gatun gies. 
Parties who have used for 
Tork of any other Crusher her or Pufeerteer: With One third the one-half the 





STANDARD Fine Insurance Company, 
Orrice No. 168 Broapway 
New York, July 1880. 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF 
PER CENT. on amount of capital, guaranty 
surplus, and special reserve funds (equal to Six 23-100 
per cent. on capital) has been declared this day, pay- 
ableon demand. ROBERT H. MYERS, Secretary. 


Ornrgcon RAILWAY AxD NAVIGATION ComPary, 
20 amen | 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS atv BECLAR 
= dividend of Twi 


juarter! PER CERT., pay- 

able August , at the office of the Reasnene’ Loan and 

Se er beoee tase July and re te Wy 
. on HORACE: TE, 





Kit Tene” cere athe Pipi 
A seuaranal ia DENP ¢ FI 


is payable 





WM. RB. MACDIARMID, ea si 
LOUISVILLE AND ss me ye hae ComPary, 
~= yee Rooms Nos. 9 and 10. 


UISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 

N@iitenn c AD, COMPARY declared this day a sent 
ve cen’ stoc 

sanual divides yable on and after the 2d of August 


the company, payabie on 


ext. 

vid: on stock registered tn ag A York will be 
na at the office of the company, No. 58 Wall Street, 
The 1. books will be closed from the 2lst of 


pt both, days inch 
July to the 5th of nen I, nwo, | 
New York, July 7th, 1880. Presiden 


Fifty-Seventh Dividend. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





New Yorn, July ist, 1880. 
‘Yne Lake SHORE AND MiICaIG4n my ood by od 
Co, TREASURER’S as 1 4 


Diver this nore ft fut. 





GU. a Se, 
for Book Sit bee mort, ot tha ofce M.on SATU. 
Diy the 8d day of Jul ay and 





SANNF RAAT RiP AN, SORE 


e depositors wi 
ba eesn on ene “reer J J , 1880, at the rate of 5 
per cent. annum on sums $5 to , and 
Rea‘on or bef 4 10th Grawe interest tran ly 
a est = ie » ays yp — 


Bank 
t an from 6to8 J o'clock, 
Cay nr araTr, 4. ¥. CHAMBERLAIN, Pres. 





OFrFicr OF oan Green Dum Seeenanes Soupass, 3 
No. 161 Broapwar, New York, July 6th 1680. 
THIRTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT. is 


payable on demend. 
EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 





Cor. BROADWAY AND Finst Sr., 
BRooxtys, July 9th, 1880, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
T this day declared a Dividend of TEN PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 


WILuiaMssunen City Fine Insurance a? 


N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


OESEE Pike vis ORaxohOOnT Any. o1 Utes. 
Serer BIDEN A cue oe FIVE Per 


REGU ANSE SUEY welds 
dri 7 1 ape 


. &. MAGORTC. 
Acting Secretary. 








mapeeenge 
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Commervial. 


STATE TAXATION OF THE SHARES 
OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue legislature of New York, April 
23d, 1866, passed an act for the taxation 
of stockholders of banks. The first section 
of this act provided that stockholders in 
banks, organized under the authority of the 
state or of the United States, shall be 
assessed and taxed on the value of their 
shares of stock therein, and that these 
shares shall be included in the valuation of 
their personal property in the assesement of 
taxes, but not at # greater rate than is 
assessed upon the other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individuals of the state 
—(See Edmunds’s Stat. at Large, vol. 6, 
p. 826.) 

The commissioners of taxes ani assess- 
ments for the City and County of New 
York, proceeding under this law, assessed 
the shares of various parties in certain New 
York banks, and, among others, in the 
National Bank of Commerce and the Corn 
Exchange Bank. One of the leading objec- 
tions to this assessment was based on the 
fact that the commissioners made no 
allowance or deduction on account of the 
investments by the banks in securities of 
the United States as a part of the capital 
stock thereof. It was claimed that these 
securities, being non-taxable, should be 
deducted from the valuation of the shares, 
and that the tax should be levied only on 
the remainder. The Supreme Court of 
New York rejected this claim, and gave 
judgment In favor of the commissioners, 
and this judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals. The case was then, by 
writ of error, carried ty the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and in 7he People vy. 
The Commissioners, 4 Wall. 244, the judg 
ment was again affirmed. 

In the case of Van Allen v. The Asacsaors, 
8 Wall. 573, the Supreme Court of the 
United States had = xpressed the opinion 
that the shares of national banks were tax- 
able in the hands of their holders, even 
though the capital of the bank or banks 
was invested in the stock and bonds of the 
United States. Mr. Justice Milier, in the 
case of The People v. Weaver, Albany Law 
Journd® vol. 21, p. 210, says that the only 
matter before the Court in the Van Allen 
case ‘‘was whether the holder of the 
bank shares was entitled to deduct from 
their value a due proportion of the sum 
which the bank had invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. This was decided in the 
negative, and itis all that was decided or 
could be decided.” 

Assuming this to be a correct statement 
of what was decided, we then have in The 
People v. The Commissioners, evpra, essen 
tially the same question. Mr. Justice Nel 
son, in stating the opinion of the Court 
in this case, said 

‘*The first objection to the legality of 
the tax is on the ground that the commis- 
sioners, in the valuation of thashares, re- 
fused to deduct the amount of capital of 
the bank invested in United States securi- 
ties, and, hence, refused to regard this de- 
duction in the valuation of the shares’ This 
question has heretofore been considered by 
this Court, and, after full deliberation, 
determined in the case of Van Allen v. Tha 
Axssesaors, aud need not be again examined.” 

Referring then to the provision in forty- 
first section of the National Bank Act of 
1864, which provides that the taxation of 
national bank shares by state authority 
shall not be ‘‘ats greater rate than is as- 
sessed upon other moneyed capita! in the 
hands of individual citizens of such state,” 
Mr. Justice Nelson furthur said 

*‘It is argued that the assessment upon 
the shares of the relator is at a greater rate 
than that of the personal property of in- 
dividual citizens, upon the cround that 
allowance was made on account of United 
States securities held and owned by them, 
when at the same time the deduction was 
disallowed to him. The answer is that, 
upon a true construction of this clause of 
the act, the meaning and intent of the law- 
makers were that the rate of the taxation 
of the shares should be the same, or not 
greater, than upon the moneyed capital of 
the individual citizen which is subject or 
Hable to taxation. That-is, no greater pro- 
portion or percentage of tax in the valua.- 
tion of the shares should be levied than 


upon other moneyed taxable capital in the 
hands of the citizens.” 


The act of Congress, according to this 





construction, simply requires that “‘the 
rate of taxation,” when applied to the 
shares of national banks, shall not he 
greater than when applied to other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens. Two things are necessary to the 
realization of this idea. One is that the 
valuation of bank soares and of other 
moneyed capital in the hande of individual 
citizens should be made by the same rule, 
so that there may b:2 no discriniination in 
the valuation against the former. The 
other ia that the percentage of tax on the 
assessed valuation should not be greater 
in respect to bank shares than in respect to 
other moneyed capital. Both are necessary 
to realize the intention of Congress. A dis- 
crimination against bank shares in the val- 
uation, orin the percentage of tax on the 
valuation, would equally defeat the inten- 
tion of Congress. The Supreme Conrt, 
having decided in the Van Allen case that 
the law of Congress requires no deduction 
from the value of national bank shares be- 
cause the capital of the bank is invested in 
Government bonds, here reaffirms the 
same doctrine, and declares the meaning 
of the law to be that the proportion or per- 
centage of tax in the valuation of the 
shares, not on it, shall not be greater ‘‘than 
upon other moneyed taxable capital in the 
hands of the citizens” of the state. 
- canal iseaiac 


DRY GOODS. 


DurtnG the past week there has been 
considerable improvement in dry goods. 
Many out-of-town buyers were in the mar- 
ket and more attention was given to the 
examination of fall fabrics. Actual busi- 
ness was only moderate; but all the indica- 
tions are favorable for an early opening of 
the season. Values were generally steady 
and without change. 

Cotton Goops were in moderately in 
creased demand, with prices still in buyers’ 
favor. The export movement consisted of 
shipments of 3,189 packages from this port, 
220 packages from Boston, and 135 pack 
ages from other ports—in all 3,553 pack- 
ages, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 63,279 p'k’g's, valued at. .$4,541 866 
Same time In 1979. .88,376 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 5.468,746 
Same time in 1878. .81,000 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 4,513,637 
Same time in 1877. ..64,410 p’k’g's. valuedat.. 4 424,800 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand for smal! lots. 
Values were weak, without much actual 
change. 

Cotton flannels were in active inquiry, 
though agents have not yet fully deter- 
mined upon opening prices. 

Colored cottons were in fair demand for 
all leading makes of ducks, denims, and 
tickings, etc. 

Corset jeans were dull. 

White goods were quiet and unchanged. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand. 
We quote dc. for 64x64 cloths and 8§c. for 
56x60. 

Prints.—Mediums and dark fancies were 
most sought for by jobbers; but light prints 
were dull. 

Ginghams were in light demand Fall 
styles are suid to be very desirable and will 
soon be placed tn the market by leading 
agents. 

Dress Goops were quiet. 

WooLeN Goops have shown some im- 
provement, and for nearly all seasonable 
goods there was a moderate, steady demand 
Values were steady and in some cases firm 

Fancy cassimeres changed hands in a 
moderate way at steady prices. 

Cheviots are in fair condition, and in 
overcoatings there is nothing doing. 

Cloakings move somewhat irregularly ; 
but some of the most attractive styles, re 
cently opened, have sold freely. 

Kentucky jeans have been in better de. 
mand for all qualities, and were daily re- 
ceiving increasing attention from intending 
buyers. 

Flannels are quiet as yet; but there are 
indications of a change in the other direc- 
tion. Blankets are in light supply and in 
small, but steady request. Prices were 
firmly maintained on the leading makes. 

FOREIGN Dry Goops were in light de- 
mand. On previous account there has been 
some movement in deliveries; but this was 
of lessened importance. There is occasion. 
ally a slight pressure to sell where import- 
ers desire to close out old stocks; but goods 
are mostly well held, iv spite of the large 
supplies, and buyers now have considerable 
> cage Ag nets any material conces- 
sions. Im detail there are no important 
changes to report. * 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,797,189, 
showing an increase of $978,522 as com- 





pared with last week, but $469,149 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,526,500, or $270,599 less 
than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Morpat EvEntno, July 10th, 1880. 


. GINGHAMS. 






Amoskeag.......... 104 Mohawk ...... oe 
Bates .......+--+0+- yj eee 123 
Glasgow ......+.++- 9} Cumberland ........ -- 
Gloucester ........- 10 White M’f’g Co....10 
Lancaster..........- 10 " ‘*  Fancyl0 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... ecccesce 74 Manchester ........ 8 
American......... .. 7 Merrimack, D...... _ 
Allen’s fancy....... 64; Mallory............. % 
Arnold’s...... «++ fF PE scccccesena 8 
Cocheco. .....60000 Q. Fey 8 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 8 |Richmond’s........ 64 
Freeman..........+ -— |Simpson’s solid blk.. 7 
Garfier’s ........+-- — |Sprague’s........... 63 
Gloucester........+- \Southbridge..... os 
| SR 74, W coccce & 
Hamilton........... ' 

BROWN SHFETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F ....36 7})Laconia...... Pz} 
Atiantic. A....46 3) eel 27 

cae Saar 3 
™ es 36 «60773 Lyman, T 4 
¢ er See: 
ne | oe 
ee, PO . 7 | sa = 
Appleton, A.... © @iomd 
ot XX..36 7%) me: d.. Hy 
eo R....36 8 Medford.... . 3 — 
Augusta. .....36 79|)Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
= ” R..36 8 
©. Bian a « E..40 9% 
Broadway...... 86 C8 he W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 «53 Newmarket,DD36 6) 
Dees, © nccsece 34 ' - G..36 7 
a 7 ee 36 «8 e N..86 7 
e ‘Be. 30 — Pacific, Extra..36 8 
eit CORrire ED lige: teenie - 
Continental, C. .36 —|Pepperell eee 74 W 
as D.... —| - -.-. 84 22 
Conestoga, D...28 64, 7 - 94 &% 
a G...80 7 | ” -104 27 
” 8S. .8B 7%! - -114 30 
“ wW.... 8| © J 194 $8 
oe AAA. —} Pepperell, E fine39 8 
Dwight, X ease: 30 6 ' 4 — 
, ane 33 «6}! - a we 
ee Te 88 74) - N....80 
Exeter, A...... 86 74'Pequot,A...... 36 
©  Bissest oe le ee w 
Elierton, W8.104 —| “  ......, 45 16 
Harrisburg, A..86 79 Pittsfield, A....36 69 

- B.33 7 Pocasset, C..... 36% 
Indian Head....36 84) “* me ee © 

“ ----30 8 ‘Stark, AA...... 36 «8 

- oh WE WUE -ncpescss 36 11 

‘ oe MIG! ** heavy....@ ig 
Indian Orchard : | Die wanal 48 17 

 * Bt Bae 58 20 
o eee Ot Fe caseens 78 324 
o Bee Te gi cscs 86 35 
“ AA..40 8 Wameutta,ST..40 123 
Lawrence. LL ..36 63) os 22 
- i < | -.79 324 
a XX...36 8 | - -.89 35 
« XXX.40 9% - --99 37% 

Langley, A ....36 7%! = 108 40 
yaaa 7-8 64|Wachusett..... 36 8h 
” econ. 34 BE ened 80 68 

Laconia, O........ 8 eae 40 1% 
- \waneted ™4 — = 48 14 
e.g 8-4 22 | 












Androrcoggin : 10 
"f° 36 18 
- AA. .3% 12 
Allendale..... 64 9 
“ ; 14 13 
ve 8-4 10 
Bartlett, F 36 104 
“ -.--5-4 ¢ 134 
Ballou & Son. . .36 <.s 
“ “....83 8 |Newmarket,F..36 8} 
Bay Mills....... 36 — IN. Y. Mills..... 36 12) 
Blackstone, AA.36 8% “ Ladies w’r.36 — 
ay ere a. Oo “ ....54 18 
oe 'G. 32 —| “ ---. 64 223 
“ 86 7; * ooe 3-4 325 
“ -36 79 Pepperell..... 64 20 
“ 36. eT onaae 74 22 
Cabot.. 738 —" 84 2 
” 44 s wee & 
“ 9s 114! o --.104 30 
e 54 11 Se sea 
Canoe. ... -27 5§)Pequot........ 54 16 
Clinton, Al..... 36 rae 20 
Dwight, Star 8..86 9 \Slaterville...... 2 | 
. Anchor36 104'Tuscarora, XX.36 12 
Fearless........86 8) Utica........... %6 11 
FruitoftheLoom: . | ‘* ex. heavy.36 113 
36-10: « 17 
“ “ g 338 ine | ae 
“ “ 42 133! “ 
Forestdale...... 36 10| “ 
Green, G........86 7) “ 
Gold Medal.....36 8) “ 
er 38 2) “ Nonp...... 3% 18 
Great Falls,Q..36 93 White Rock....86 — 
- 8...31 7 | Wamsutta : 
a M..33 7 OXX.36 1% 
” A...33 74, ‘‘ cambric.36 13 
Hill's Semp. Idem : “« ~6@bdie vere. 1 
$3 8 |Wauregan, 1008.36 1 
25 oe ae ; ** ghirtcotton 12 
a wee ret Po 
« . 2 Te, * oesmiele,... } 
Se 86 \ le... .86 
Indian Orchard... — ! “ 88 7, 
“ DW. .36 10 | Williamsville: 
| Al .8 12 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 |Methuen, AA.... 16 
“ La) ina Ps A i. 18 
- Pe L RE on pepecgpee 
2 Made du 144 Pearl River....... * 
, rhe 133, Pemberton, AA.. 15 
- incest 123; se cue ae 
ws | ae 12 | bay ice ae 
8 «iiss 114,Swift es % 
Cordis, AAA... .32 16 'Thorndike, A..... 10 
Crom ..38 179! . oe | 
“ No. 1....82 17; Wilow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, | ee - York... pon a HA 
Lewiston, A... .36 oh 














sana 1 fLewtston, a ou 
Amoskeag..... 114@12 |Ott, BB 
= — @124|Thorndike, A..— 
Columbian....— @10 ae 
eseee @lig} Uncasville, A.. 
DERIMS. 
Amoskeag....... - 17 Otis, BB.......0.. 14 
isd cckkamtien 8}| Pearl River....... 164 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 |York..........-+- 17 
“ XXX brn.. 16 |Warren, AXA.... 15 
_ ©. pees ai: ate 14 
FESS sereves 18 « _ ee - 
BROWN DRILIA. 
Appleton......... 9 Langley, B..... 14 «(68 
Augusta 8 ‘Massachusetts,D. 90 
SET = ctacinamenai 9 - G. & 
er 9 |Pepperell......... _9 
Lyman, H........ —S8 wAccconciege oe ® 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ — Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 ‘National.......... _ 
Canoe River...... 74;Naumkeag sateen 9 
Clarendon........ 74 Pep er 
{Indian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ rs | 
Laconia ...... .--- 8 |Manchestey...... oa 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.... 12}! Park Mills, No. 60. 1 
wT) TV [Prodigy..:....... 1 
Economy.....- co BS ORD TORE....cccce - 
Far & Mors, No.5. 114!York, I........... ™ 
“ 


No. 6. 
Park Mills, No. 530. 12 


ee 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


o Thirty-one Departments filled with 
Choice and sirable Goods, adapted co@um- 
mer Trade. 


pas See 


AND 
LADIES’ UNDERW 
peeisttoone As” WOR SAENE 
LINES AND WHI 


RESS TRIMMINGS, 


BLACK SILKS, 
LACK DR G 
IHEP EELS Soone. 


Mam OnpDERs 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY Firctep. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


UPpEtneIaizand Apeust this Eatabitehmant 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


BEST THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 





ARs 
OAS 









ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO. A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


ide; Satin finish both sides; 
ponding, — ne soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
er piane covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 


CO... 02... 
WM. BARR SONS & CO 














For ew Terms for 188® 





see page 23. 























e ee 


@ i” 25 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(Por the week ending Friday, July 16th, 1880.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......18 @I173 
Bantos, Choice to Best.......-----++- My Yay 
Padang........--s-eee ceceereeeress a: 
Macha... 00. cccccccccscccccces oe @255 
Maracaibo.........-+++++- seed sekees 14 @18 
La@usyre.......20---seceeeee ecneenee 15 @li7 
TEA. 
WA yOOR...... cccccce coccccccsccccce ++-30 @50 
Young Hyson....-...--0 ceeecceeeee 23 @so 
English Breakfast.......+0+-+++--008 20 @75 
UncoloredJapan.......--.++-+++00+ 24 @0 
QUIN 5c cc cncccdvesdecedecce t000 18 @i% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Tk@ VF 
a HOB TE, ovo cscs cccccceccess 10j@ — 
Gitbcnésccunced-ceewas 103@ — 
PoewSsre. ..0 ccvccccccccee: 103@ 11 
GRANDLATED............-+ s peb need 103@ 103 
Wuirs.—Standard A, @rocers’ access’ Ge 
Steam Refined A........ -- R@ & 
Bextra C....cccccccccccceces 9@ 
YBLLow.—Coffee C........eeeeseeee 9@ % 
Other grades...........-. 7h@ 84 
MOLASSES: 
Cua, Grocery Grades ..... ininmaaed nominal. 
$¢ Bolling Grades ...cccccerece 36 @— 
New a a New Crop, Fancy...— @ 6 
“« & Good...42 @ 62 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 00 @$5 125 
Genk Bowk O06, .ccnnsscedccens 450@4 7% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 14 00 @2% 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 850 @9 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 22 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool] Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phonix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.30; Washington's, $1.30@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
fterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 24 per cent. cash. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4+ cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 





Foor: 
Sour Extras.............. $8 40 @ $4 75 
We Bib cased scincton od 265 @ 32 
Buperfine....... pinveegecns 360 @ 415 
State Extra Brands....... 415 @ 435 
State Fancy Brands....... 445 @ 460 
Western Spring WLeatEx. 415 @ 4 35 
Minnesota Clear.......... 475 @ 575 
Minnesota Straight........ 50 @ 7 35 
Minnesota Patents........ 63 @ 8 3 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 520 @ 5 80 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 445 @ 465 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 540 @ 5 70 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 385 @ 415 
©. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 520 @ 5 85 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 540 @ 5 70 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 5 80@ 6 104 
St. Louis Single Extras... 540 @ 5 65 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 575 @ 6 20 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 610 @ 6 50 
Genessee Extra Brands... 540 @ 5 65 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 625 @ 8 65 
White Wheat, Michigan... 540 @ 5 70 
City Mills, for West Indies 550 @ 6 00 
City Mills, for Europe.... 430 @ 4 50 
SovuTHEERN FLovur: 
Se - $2 80 @ 68 25 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 385 @ 6 10 
Richmond. ..... P<ecdeere 450@ 6% 
Rre Four: 
BHA. cece ecccesses eens SFO O45 
Pemneylvania ..... VSS 420@ 440 
Corn Meac: 
bo RY A Ba. £2 530 @ $3 00 
DES occcensscccces 315@ 820 
ere ——@ 300 
Wants GRAIN 
ae” Enh ee $1 6 @ $1 18 
BONNE... ce vessseecesins cc 119@ 121 
te 113 @ 1 2 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 106 @12 
SL Ly 18e0@i1n 
Corn : 
WOE anodes sci cndce wos — 46 @— 50} 
Ungraded........ ae — 4 @— 48 
WOO wsesddel .disiedesics — 0 @— 61 
i eeeergT re — 8 @— 53 
Oars: 
Wes inst... tenene -- — 35 @— 422 
II eg ercinnne srteeee — 36 @— 364 
aS. See tT @— %y 
Ungraded...... tetesceecees —= 82 @— 46 





THE INDEPENDENT, ‘ 


Beans anv Peas: 
Mediuma......... coccccccocs 1:58: @=— 
PTR scc cassie eerie eee LO @15 
WR ccccics avdsccecavcacqocdee, PNT Nt 
White Kidney .............. 180 @ 1 & 
Red Kidiney......0.0.0ccceecee 135 @ 140 
SS eoseeses 220 @2B 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Meas, New....... Pa a Sse $13 25 @$18 50 
Extra Prime.........--+--- 10 00 @ 11 00 
PEs c000 .peceedes secceee 13 50 @ 14 00 
Bacon: 
Western........ ....-+e++--$7 30 @87 60 
GO sciccucoccence ccoccccess TO @ FH 
Cor Mrats: 
Smoked Hams.........++ «eee —10 @— 12 
Smoked Shoulders .........- —6@— 7 
_imekes DISD. <.ccie6e eeseee — 7 @— S&F 
wv. tern, 100 Ibs.........$7 15 @87 
ee YS .--- e 
Rolie Of. cscs sessvienteoscks<s 745 @7 85 


HAY.—Shipping is held at 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, $1. 10@$1.15; 
Medium, 90@$1; Salt, 65@75 cents; and 
Clover, 60@65. Straw.—We quote old 
new Long Rye $1@$1.10; Short do., 60@ 
65 cents; and Oat, 55460 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle. — 
The range was 7}@10 cents for ordinary to 
prime Native Steers, to dress 55@57 Ibs. to 
the gross cwt. Milch Cows.—Sales of poor 
to choice at $30@$50. Calves.—We quote 
Veal 44@6% cents for poor to prime and 
Buttermilk 24@3 cents. Sheep and Lambs. 
—The former quoted $3. " 75 per 100 


Ibs. and the latter re iA Live ae are 
nominally quoted $4 $4.95 per 100 Ibs. 
WOOL. 


pueisinS te Pee bakdcndsucstibeace 
Pulled 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 
Btate, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 20 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..18 @21 
State, tubs, inferfior...............e00 14 @16 
"Western, Daisy, choice to fancy....... 15 @17 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..... --11 @16 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy....... scccececcee BOS 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 8 @ 8 
Weatern, Factory, choice.............. 7@s8 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 54@ 74 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16 @17 
State and Pennsylvania............... 15 @— 
Western and Canadian............... 18 @144 
POTATOES. 


Early Rose...... eoseseseper bbl. .$2 25@$2 75 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 






Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 @8 
Apples, WesterD...........ssccceeeees 6 @T 
Apples,Southern. . 6 9 
Peaches, Peeled. . 9 @ié6 
Peaches, Unpeeled @ 8 
Blackberries........ occce, BONO. 
Ue ned cncdones 0secieeedcsenqness 17 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... #h.— 6 7 
Clover, New York State........ 7@— 8 
ys medeescupcenen # bush. r 65 (@ 2 7% 
tin c: a0t4nes +ae¢meaqes 1 70 @ 2 50 
Hemp, DOR. fais nceondecesss 20 @— — 


Flaxseed, Aaueienn, Rough..... 1 33 _ 
Linseed, Calcutta... ... 56 lbs. 1 90 @ 1 05 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


r Ton 


Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, at c. 69 00 a0 00 


Guano, gumnterd or Guana 
(BR Be) .000002600.. 53 00 @34 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superpho: 
phate of Lime............. . 87 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 @35 00 
“ Bone Flour......... 36 00 @39 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 84 00 50 
as Ground Bone.......31 00 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50 00 
Homestead anos hosphate , 
(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead inane Grower 
(Michigan Cute Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone FI! 
(Michigan con Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (im lots less 
than car-load.,................ 45 00 
Matfeld Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 28 00 @30 00 
dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 @28 00 
Gorman Fetes Sits, eee 8 50 @ 9 00 
ter, per ton (; Ibs.)...... 775 @ 8 0 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c. ) per ” 
sé. di ate ace ihe enti h 1 75 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit........... ~ 2 37% 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal Z 
Dust Fertilizer.............. 85 00 
Baugh’s a Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 33 00 
Baugh’s Twent five Dollar Phos- 
phate [000 Ibe......... 25 00 
maps aaiin Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
am port Bone, per 2,000 
quaker Gi City Phosphate... ee 4 00(@288 00 
Seedneeese 00(@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guang.2222°.°. 45 00@48 00 





EEE ee 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no peridd since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance §3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
MMBCAMOS. 00 ccccccc-cccscccccccce ooo 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
FOMICCAMCE. .... cccccccccccccccccccs 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
FOMICAMES. . 0. cccccces covccccccccs 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
SOUR iin. o5 0 sds cectbcsdsisvoesx 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
tiably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


5.00 


7.00 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
‘Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres, S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F.A.MARCH,LL.D., ° 

JAMES FREEMAN CLAREF, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. &% PACKARD, Jz., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, _ 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr, 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C, H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


Rev. JOSEPH COOK, § JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” —C. P. CRANOH, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
Cc. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
~H, H..” 

JEAN INGELOW, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
B. P. SHILLABER, 
ROSE TERRY COOK, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., 
Hon. NEAL DOW, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 


CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET KARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 


H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 


Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
C. N. SIMS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
RICH, Prof. C,.M. TOY, D,D.. 
FARNAM, 


Prof.J.D.DANA,ILL.D. T.0.8UMMERS,D.D.,LL.D 














TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION,. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 « (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
75 


13 ” (3mos.), » 

4 “  (1month), “ bee 35 
2 ” (2weeks), “ se 20 
1 Number (1! week), mad @ ba 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these cap be procured, send the moneyin a KEGIB- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuaace 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
aired by by law. 

No es entered On the subscription books with- 
out the m mene i advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex on 7 their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensu year, with or without 
further reminder prom this o! a 

the pa paser of oqnticient receipt 
he FIRST subscription: a; aoe? 
tted to RENE becriptions's te ya 
the change in the date ‘of oz ration cd te a title a | 
ow ticket attached to ¢ > 
made either the first or secon week my tite mon Suey 


is received. But when tage stamp is 
the receipt rw pe ne by ma 
Messrs SAM 10 a CO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 


@re our Ane ~~ = p Sm A to receive subscriptions 
aay ee 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. ‘os 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
person who takes @ pape: regularly from the 
ce—whe or directed, to his Dame oF another's 
or whether he hes 5 ubseribed or not—is responsibie 


for the payment. 

2. If pg he go bio paper decontinned, he 
must pay a @ publisher may con- 
tinue w A | it tunel pe ayment te made, d collect the 


whole de amowns, whether the paper is taken from the 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and is from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving thom uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


— OF ADVERTISING. 


ER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
a4 lines to = inch, 200 lines to the colum: =) 
Ord Advertisemenis. Aaa Sad Business 


SPB Divcoccceccccccccssce Se eee 
4 umes (one month). ..i0c, i times one month.. “Hie. 
18 (three monthsyise. 1 three months)wo. 
2 * (six We. Fe my 7 
8 “ (twelve * ‘e.52 (twelve « ‘ee. 


Me ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WIE. cccccccccccepeneveccoeceooscccosesccssoosi 
i$ times one month)..... 
ped = months). 


3 ¢ {ie elve “ 
PUDLISHER’s aE 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... 
RYLIGIOUS NOTICES......... \.Prery Canve « Loven. 

MARKIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Centea Line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address al! letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tae INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 





DOLLARS PER AGATE 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturigl. ....ccccoccccccccccce $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... - 270 ROO 
Atlantic Monthbly................ 8 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... voce 8 BD 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 

i SS 

a BOGRE,. o0c0cccccevccvecne 850 40 

“Young People(Weekly). 135 150 
ne FN incccnsccsccosceees 1 75 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.......-...... 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 8 00 
Seribner’s Monthly............... 350 400 
Weekly Tribune.........-.--...-- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOSOM. .ccccccccccccccscccess 1% 200 
TRO MaPSEG .ccccccccacscccceces 130 153 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}.450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...... isiuewese 350 400 
EclecticMagazine...........-++++ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.......... eee» 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... .....++- -270 800 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 300 
Arthur’s Ilestrated Home Mag- 

MING oo0cccccccccncoosces «+ 17% 20 
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Ansurance, 
LIGHT AT LAST. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK TO BE CAREFULLY 
INVESTIGATED. 

We have, during the last two or three 
years, criticised severely, but none too 
much so, the management—if it can be 
dignified by that name—of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. In 
departing from the well-established and, 
as proved by experience, the only safe 
method of conducting and managing a 
life insurance company, the Mutual Life 
was immediately apprised of the position 
Tae INDEPENDENT would take. We 
had a long interview with the officers of 
the Company, and stated to them, as clearly 
und forcibly as we were capable of, our 
opinion of the step being taken by them— 
viz., the reduction in premium rates of 30 
per cent.to new members. We endeavored 
to show them that the business of life in- 
surance could not be safely carried on at 
any less rates than those then estab- 
lished; that, by adopting the step con- 
templated, the enmity of all the other 
companies would be incurred, and 
that, in consequence, an intense rivalry 
would ensue, greatly increasing the 
cost of procuring new business, and 
that the confidence of the people in life 
companies generally would be greatly im- 
paired; that the contemplated reduction of 
80 per cent. to new members would bea 
rauk injustice to the old policyholders, who 
had contributed to make the Company 
what it then was; that the general business 
of the country was in such a stagnant con- 
dition, and, in consequence, the life busi- 
ness so much restricted, that the solvent 
companies were not able, under well-estab- 
lished rates, to do a profitable business; 
that they proposed virtually to do all of 
their new business at a loss; and that, con- 
sequently, that loss must be made up from 
the present old members of the Company. 
Suffice it is to say that we used all of the 
arguments in our power to keep the Mutual 


Life in the safe and well-established way of 
conducting the business of life insurance. 
Our arguments proved of no avail, and since 


then—as we then gave the Company notice 
—we have labored, in the interests of its 
eighty thousand policyholders, to induce 
it to return to the only safe way of doing 
its business before it was too late. From 
time to time we have shown its devious 
methods of treating retiring policvholders— 
its favorable terms to some and unfavorable 
to others—and a hundred instances of its 
gross mismanagement and shameful dealing 
with its policyholders, any one of which 
would demand immediate examination at the 
hands of the Insurance Department, and, if 
by it found to be true, the prompt dismiss- 
al of its inefficient officers. Our simple 
and sole wish has been and is now that the 
Mutual Life shall continue for all time to 
be what it has been to so many in the past— 
the most beneficent institution of the 
world. In our issue of the Ist inst. we 
called the attention of several of the dif- 
ferent state in urance commissioners and 
superintendents to the immediate and vital 
necessity and importance of an official ex- 
amination of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and we took the liberty of refer- 
ring to these gentlemen by name, so that 
the public might know upon whom the re 
sponsibility rested. It gives us very great 
pleasure, indeed, to be able to lay before our 
readers the following letter from the Hon. 
Samuel H. Row, the Commissioner of In- 
surance for the State of Michigan. 

We desire to express our hearty gratifi- 
cation and the thanks of eighty thousand 
policyholders to the insurance departments 
of the states of Michiganand New York for 
assurance that the affairs of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company are, at last, in a 
fair way eventually to be once more con- 
ducted efficiently and honestly. 

We may have occasion, at another time, 
to make certain suggestions as to the scope 
of the proposed examination. A mere per- 
functory investigation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company—a clerical 
checking off of the debit and credit sides 
of its cash-books and ledgers—at any par- 
ticular date, will not relieve the anxieties of 
the policyholders, even though a surplus 
shouldthus beshown. It is the methods em- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ployed by the present managers of the Mutu. | 
al Life Insurance Company, and which are 
repudiated by almost all other companies, 
that must be investigated, also, in order to 
restore confidence, 

State or Micuican, Insvrance BuREAD, } 

Lansino, July 16th, 1880. 

“ Epiror N, Y. Ixperenpent: 

‘In your issue of the 8th inst. I saw an 
article calling upon the various commissioners 
ofinsurance, myself among the number, to ex- 
amine the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. I desire to say that, on the 11th 
ult., I wrote a line to Hon. John A. McCall, 
the department superintendent of insurance 
of New York, requesting him to make a 
thorough and exhaustive examination of that 
company, to include a careful appraisement of 
all real estate owned and that on which the 
Company held mortgages; that if he con 
ducted the examination it would be quite 
satisfactory to me, otherwise I should make an 
examination for myself. In reply, on the 17th 
ult., Mr. McCall wrote me, saying that Mr. 
Fairman, the superintendent, intended to ex- 
amine the Company, but had not then fixed the 
date. When that was determined, Mr. Fairman 
would communicate further with me. On the 
26th ult. I received a letter from Superintend- 
ent Fairman, enclosing a copy of a letter of 
invitation to him, dated on the 21st ult.. from 
President Winston, of the Mutual Life, to ex- 
amine that Company, and suggesting as the 
time the close of the present year, as 
being more convenient to the Company, 
as that was the season for making an- 
nual statements to the various states, and 
the superintendent could then certify the 
result of his investigation to the state officers 
of the respective states in which the Company 
did business. Mr. Winston's letter closed, 
however, with the statement that, if any other 
time would suit the superintendent better, 
the Company would welcome him at his con- 
venience and give him all the aid in their 
power. Mr. Fairman also sent me a copy ef 
his letter of the 26th ult. to Mr. Winston, say- 
ing that the close of the year would be an in- 
convenient time for his office, and that the 
work could be done better by commencing 
8eptember Ist next. 

**My object in writing you in response to the 
article mentioned is threefold. 

‘Ist. To state that I not only called for an 
examination of the Mutual Life; but that I shal) 
insist on the frequent examination of all the 
companies doing business in Michigan and 
holding trust funds on deposit for the citizens 
of this state. 

"2d. To express my conviction that any ex- 
amination made by Department Superintend. 
ent McCall, if the details and management are 
left to his judgment, will be conducted in a 
most careful and thorough manner. and that 
the result of his investigation will be accepted 


as conclusive by the commissioners and the 
ublic. 
’ (3d. To inform you that the examination of 


the Mutual Life will probably be commenced 
September Ist next 
“Very respectfully, 
“Samu’t H. Row.” 


HOW THE MANAGERS MAKE 
MONEY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In this state co-operative life insurance 
companies are required to make a sworn 
statement of their business annually to the 
insurance commissioner, for publication. 
The Commissioner's Report for 1880 says: 

‘The entire cash income of the twenty- 
two companies during the year amouuted 
to $281,565.64, of which sum $141,576, or 
about one-half, was used in payment of 
death claims, and the other half absorbed 
by expenses. If the managers of thei com- 
panies expectto commend them to the public 
as economical substitutes for regular life in- 
surance, they must present a better record 
than this.” 

These twenty-two cooperatives paid 
one-half of their income for expenses, or 
$1,000 to their OFFICERS AND AGENTS every 
time they paid $1,000 to the widows and 
orphans. 

The best of the regular companies would 
have expended for the same amount of 
business not more than $12,000 to $15,000; 
leaving $125,000 for a reserve with which to 
prevent the premiums increasing in old 
age. 





IN CONNECTICUT. 

The Report for 1880 of the Insurance 
Commissioner of this state says: 

‘‘In the sworn statement filed with the 
Insurance Dapartment of the state it is 
found that the Mutual Benefit (co-operative, 
of Hartford) collected for admissions, 
monthly dues, and assessments $38,875. 
25. It paid in death losses $4,899.42, and 


for expenses, postage, salaries, etc, $38,- 
432.46.” 
Every time this concern was compelled 





to pay $100 to widows or other beneficia- 


ries its OFFICERS AND AGENTS helped them- 
selves to $682.37! | | Under a regular life 
insurance policy the persons insured are 
the policyholders; but under the co-opera- 
tive system the persons insured are the 
OFFICERS AND AGENTS. 
IN MINNESOTA. 

The Report for 1880 of the Insurance 

Commissioner of this state says: 


‘It certainly cannot prove beneficial to 
the state to allow anything that sets upa 
pretense of being a co-operative life in- 
surance socicty to enter and rove over the 
state at will, col'ecting money from who- 
ever will pay witlout exacting any suitable 
obligation on its part to those persons from 
whom it collects money. The whole co- 
operative business is now running riot in 
Minnesota, and unless the legislature im- 
poses some restriction upon it much harm 
will yet prove the result.” 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Report for 1880 of the Insurance 
Commissioner of this state says: 

‘* Numerous cheap, delusive schemes or 
substitutes for life insurance, under the 
names of ‘co-operative insurance compa- 
nies,’ ‘mutual benefit’ and ‘mutual relief’ 
as:ociations, have collapsed during the past 
year. They are usually gotten up by 
SCHEMERS, TO SECURE POSITIONS FOR THEM- 
SELVES, that they may eke out a living at 
the expense of others 

‘* As I have before remarked, there is no 
method known in business whereby the an- 
nual appropriation of a small sum of mone 
will so amply protect families and depend- 
ents against separation, embarrassment, 
and destitution, in case of death, as that 
afforded by a policy in a well-established 
and honorable life insurance company. 

‘‘The times are favorable for inducing 
persons to forego genuine life insurance 
and accept as a substitute the delusive, 
baseless promises of ephemeral co-opera- 
tive or reliefassociations. Thechances are 
ten to one that such makeshift reliances will 
sadly disappoint the families of those who 
trust them.” 

IN MISSOURI. 

The Report for 1880 of the Insurance. 
Commissioner of this state says: 

‘Aside from the inherent weakness 
which must attend all life insurance 
schemes in which the adventages of reserve 
and interest accumulations are discarded 
the danger comes from associations formed 
for the sole purpose of making money for 
their originators. They distribute four 
dollars to agents and officers where they 
pay one to widows and orphans. They 
are not only wrong in theory, but infinitely 
worse in practice, and from such the state 
ought to protect its citizens.” 


THE STUFF THAT THE CO-OPERA- 
TIVES INSURE! 


From the 12th report of the Southern 
Tier Masonic Relief Association (co-opera- 
tive) New York: 

‘*Out of an average membership of 5,145 
we have suffered a loss of 83.” 

This is a mortality of 16.1 per 1000! 

‘‘ Nine died from affections of the urinary 
organs, Of these, six were from Bright's 
disease, one dying seven months after join- 
ing the Association. One died from sec- 
ondary hemorrhage after a surgical opera- 








tion for removal of a cancerous tumor. * 


The last case is another suspicious one. The 
applicant died fourteen months after join- 
ing the Association. 


It is stated that the new Ohio branch of 
the Independent Order of Foresters (co-op- 
erative) has met with losses of $9,000. with 
a membership of less than 800! This is 
about THREE TIMES THE MORTALITY which 
regular life insurance companies experience, 

Out of nine death-calls recently made in 
this concern, four were from consumption 
and three from Bright’s disease and cancer: 
and all except one of the cases averaged 
less than one year from entrance. Sucha 
fearful proportion of deaths from chronic 
diseases shows the miserable stuff of which 
the membership of co-operative societics is 
naturally com 


THE TRUE COST OF ASSESSMENT 
INSURANCE. 


SHOWE BY THE “ EXPENSES” OF FIFTEEN PEXNSYLYARIA 
CO-OPERA LOSSES. 








TIVES IX PAYING DEATH 


$87 PAID TO THE WIDOW AND $106 To THE 

















MANAGERS. 

| Salaries, 

Comptled from the Bagort | The Widow/sCommiasione 
of the Insurance Com- Mite and other 

pan oy ol x Pennsyl-| or, Death 7 bed 
vania for ng 

Bendersville Assessment... None. 

Fidelity Beneficial Society.. None. 681 
Fidelity Mutual Aid........ $100 11,93 
Hanover Mutual Aid....... None. 1,381 
Home Mutual] Life.......... 82,453 28,868 
Keystone Mutual Benefit 6,550 13,368 
Keystone Mutual Life...... None. Sx 
Mutual Life N nw 
ew Era Life 5 1,840 
Penn. Mutual Aid........... 1,500 2,556 
Mutual Protective 177 6,833 
Prudential Mutual Afid..... 14,488 15,600 
Reading Mutual aid......... 1,000 5.616 
p ut. Benefit... 25,427 9,016 
York County Aid............ 865 7,491 
Total......... enenescere _ 987,64 $106,781 
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INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossms, Sec’y. Tazo. Mackxet, Treas. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par values).......¢88,804,961 13 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 03 
Suaueee, + ty ame he | 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
jus on New Yor! 
t Value of Assets......... f essesees 00,018,108 6 
Dmecroxs. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo 


¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tte busi: under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
—o—- 


Offices 5 100 Broadway, New York; 


Continental Cer. Courtand Mentague Streets 
suildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


pees eet 

Reserve for Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 

Reserve, representing all other 
claims and 








undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
I ccccsvctsescedcceciocss 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies) 





Net Surplas.................. on 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

d States Bends at market value..g1,090,8) 
Deitce Sccher Bonds and Bockes ss trear oo 
£40.85 58 
235,235 00 
73,600 00 
677,500 00 


Cash on 
worth 


ee me (on Real Estate, worth 
Real Estate, office buildings in New York 
id Brookl. 


Interest aud Rents accrued... ............ 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. x ol 
K. OsMLEY, Gnesi geese ren wa 
HN 
wag C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
¥. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Sap bean ase of dt Gus et es 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lseued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
C.P. PRALESON, Sooretery., » suRFORD, Actuary. 


Provident, Life aad Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Assets, 12th mo., Sigt, 1879........... $4,767,902 53 
LdaDMIES.....cccccccsesesccccoccessss-» GODG,4G1 SE 
TIDE. .-cccccccce deeanieinensba $1,071,421 18 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UX- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


Agents Wanted. Apply te Home Office. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1880. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





Capital Se ee $400,000 og 
Un Loeses and Dividends... 50,175 13 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...§3,262,627 46 
T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
omen Secretary. President. 


——e 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Bi cccsccvicepesee 00 oo 

| a and all <> si 
BEBE. .. cc cccccovce sess -- 804,038 88 
Surplus......... eae se-s--- 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 18 


wn. 0 oof RHE av, os 
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LARGE PROFITS 


IN CASE OF LONG LIFE. 


ABSOLUTE 
INDEMNITY 
IN CASE OF DEATH. 


The wonderful returns made by the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society are illustrated by 
the many letters expressive of satisfaction 
written by the policyholders to the company. 
The following are fair examples: 


‘York, Mating, March 84, 1880. 

“T note with pleasure the result of my in- 
surance by the Equitable aes under | 
Tontine Policy, No. 49,919. I have pai 
$3,075 05, and for this you have carried an {n- 
surance of $5,000 on me for eleven years, and 
you now offer me cash $3,434 30, or $350 25 
more than I have paid you. Scoffers at life 
insurance should note these results and insure 


in the Equitable. 
‘*HENRY MOULTON.” 


“*New York, March 224, 1880. 
“T have received your statement of my life 
policy, No. 53,315. This is very satisfactory 
to me, and I recommend the Tontine plan to 
those insuring, as proving better than ordi- 
nary policies ; the returns are so much larger. 
‘“‘THOMAS MONAHAN.” 


“ CHESHIRE, Conn., June 25th, 1880. 
“The statement of the actual results of m 
Tontine Policy is before me. Surely, suc 
gratifying results as these add a new page to 
life insurance and speaks volumes for the 
efficient ae of the Equitable. 
NORMAN 8. PLATT.” 


With such endorsements, it is not surprising 
that the Equitable does so large a business. 
All its* policies become incontestable after 
three years, and no company in the country 
has so wide a reputation for the prompt and 
ful) payment of death-claims. 








POLICIES CARRIED TEN YEARS 
WITH THE RETURN OF ALL PRE- 
MIUMS PAID AND INTEREST 
THEREON. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, | = 
No, 2389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853, 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seoc’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased peter netsers years after they had allowed 
policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other comauatee. © and, by aaiape | to pay 
miums when due an Msequence verses 
1" have been compelled to forfeit thelr in- 
ite the SUPERIOR 


ce. will not fail a! 
aDYANTAGES offered by thie Company. 
Send for the circulars o' 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.. 


Springfield, Maes. m 

















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, — Corny Oe ae the Com- 
submit the ha ety Ad 
mee gh ge 4 , 1879, 


ums Marine Risks 
from ist January, or879, to Slst De- 
GRRIER, BED cc ccccccosccccegccaposasece $5,000,006 56 


No Policies bave been issued u: Life 
pa nor u Fire disconnected 


jums marked off from lst SAEED, 
1879, to Slst December, 1879........... 3,875,101 96 


$810,796 77 
The Company hes the following Assess, 
United States and State of New York 


Total Amount of Assets.............§12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. tnterest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
ef February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the 60 ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY 
D MUND W. CORLIEa, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
RTIS LEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSH ALI, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. srt rn RT, 
EDWIN D. amet JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
FREDER. ck UNCEY, 
BENJAMIN 5. en, Wilts BRYCE, 
Witte 2 pobar, PETER mina. 
MAS  COBDINGTON, 
ig NY 
a8, CE K. THURBER, 


ea. 
Sonn SE eWLETT. 
WILLIAM BL 


ENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
a. 4. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 





Assets Jan. Ist, 1880... .........-cceccceees! 0, 

Surplus over Tebiiities ie enipiandamted o Tespiaeo oo 
pr nnd t of insurance in force............ 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each 9100 of iiabuity. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
an Ear ing lof unvarying ‘ost of hy RL low ~n ee 
OF NEW YORK. 


ite Wanted. HENRY 8T' oxpe Presid 
oF Ware, Vice Pres. 5. Haser, bee 


'Y. WEMPLE, 
HB Sromze } Ass't Sec's. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
iq [nevrance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 







$379,602.61. 
€ sas.8. PARSONS, 
Presid 


A. 8. a 
Vice-President. 


R. E. Beecuza, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 











2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY J, 1980. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Policies issued upon the Stock er 1 Mh Plan. 1 





confined te Dwelll: 
Churches and School Houses ~~ 


rate es We Be ss HE Waa 
CASH CAPITAL, $200 000. 
BSS AU. cach chemin: °°. SMES 
: é e - _ 881,181 
Pash Surples 0 regards Policy-Helders, . . . Bi] 
Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, ; ee i my Gaon piste 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, 61,819,170.58. Leeses pald from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 im insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE ts one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
eompany owned and managed by the policyholders themeelves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyboldere have risen froin $2,588,803 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have wore than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,"”” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It bas paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholdere. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the cum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Ite report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
gnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were wortb nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating ite liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 

The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, ution, D. O’DELL, Sup% of Agencies 
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ol" and Young. 
HATEM TOI. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 





Hatem Tor possessed a mare, 
Fleet of foot, of lineage rare, 
Black as midnight, strong of limb, 
Fond as child could be of him ; 
Every sheikh and chieftain there 
Envied Hatem Toi his mare. 


Sullah Beg the mare admired, 
Sullah Beg the mare desired ; 
Offered for her shining gold, 
Many camels, goats from fold, 
All the greed of man could stir, 
Should her owner part with ber. 


Came reply: ‘‘I may not seli 

Her who serves my need so well. 
Born and bred within my tent, 
Going where her master went, 

Chil lren’s playmate, master’s friend, 
Let her be 80 to the end.” 


Bullah Beg, with anger hot, 

Glanced awhile, but answered not. ; 
Turned on heel and strode away, 
Where was tethered courser gray, 
And, in mounting, muttered: “ She, 
Spite her owner, mine shall be.’’ 


Hatem Toi a journey made 

From the friendly palm-trees’ shade, 
Through the barren rocks and sand, 
Speeding o’er the higher land, 

Free from trouble, grief, or care, 
Mounted on his matchless mare. 


Moving merrily, mile on mile, 
Came he to a deep defile, 

Where an aged wretch he found 
Prone, exhausted on the ground ; 
And, dismounting, asked what aid 
In his need could best be made. 


Quoth the stranger: “ Pass, and leave 
One whose dying none shall grieve. 
Started I this morn to go 

To yon fertile plain below; 

But my feet have failed me. I, 

Old and wearied, here must die,”’ 


“*Nay!’’ cried Hatem. ‘‘I am young; 
Age has not my limbs unstrung. 

Let me lift you on my mare, 

Who can well the burden bear. 

Light and easy you shall ride, 

While I careful walk beside.”’ 


Thanked him then the stranger, and, 
Helped to seat by kindly hand, 
Grasped the reins and reined the mare, 
Till she reared and pawed the air; 
Lashed her sudden till she leapt, 

And away from Hatem swept. 


Off went wig and caftan straight. 
There sat Sullah Beg, elate; 

And, with look of savage joy, 

This he said to Hatem Toi: 

** Though no purchase gold may make, 
Strength retains what wit may take.’* 


**Stay!’’ replied the other, next. 
‘To not think me sorely vext. 
Thine the brute shall freely be 
With one favor given to me: 
Let no mortal ever wis 


How you gained her. Grant me this.” 


“* Ha!” said Sullah Beg, and laughed. 
* Lose all credit for my craft?’’ 

“ No!”’ the other said, “ not so! 

But, lest future tale of woe 

May be reckoned as a lie, 

And some wretch unaided die!” 


Sullah Beg from saddle leapt; 
Straight to Hatem Toi he stept; 
Gave him reins in hand, and said, 
While he reverent bent his head: 
“For thy pardon low I bend. 

Be my brother and my friend!” 


SWEET-BRIER ROSES. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 











BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 
CuHapTer I. 


BUDDING. 

When Paula Vivien became the bride of 
Laurie Randolph, she had to her dower the 
fertile bit of upland adjoining the college 
town of Lenox, on which, in the midst of a 
well-kept lawn, enclosed by an invisible 
wire fence, thickly interwoven with the 
delicate, fragrant vines of the eglantine, 
nestled, beneath embowering elms, the low, 
wide-verandahed cottage that had been the 
first home of her parents and her own 
birthplace. For several years previous to 
Paula’s marriage the Viviens had not lived 





at Sweet-Brier Cottage; but had dwelt ina 
distant city, leaving their early home in 
the care of tenants, who, with a thoughtful 
consideration unusual in tenants, had care- 
fully tended and cultivated the grounds, 
and each year added to the beauty and pro- 
ductiveness of the place. For beauty of 
situation Sweet-Brier Lodge excelled all the 
suburbs of Lenox, while the tasteful man- 
ner in which the fine grounds were laid out 
and planted added to the natural charms of 
the favored spot. 

A wide sweep of winding carriage-road 
led beneath arching elms from the public 
way along the skirting meadow to the 
lovely lawn in front of the cottage. On 
one side of the house the broad verandah 
opened upon a succession of firal terraces, 
that descended to the brink of an exquisite 
gem of a pond, upon whose glassy surface, 
in their season, fair water-lilies floated, and 
from whose crystal depths the peaceful, 
cloud-flecked skies of day and the shining 
stars of night were mirrored. Upon the 
further side of the house lay a small orchard 
of choice, selected fruit-trees; and beyond 
it and extending to the rear was a fine bit 
of meadow-land, on which the gentle kine 
—Alderney, Jersey, and Devon—were pas- 
tured. 

The house itself, a low, rambling cot- 
tace, of many apartments, though sur- 
rounded bya light verandah, was bright 
and well ventilated, and in the early days 
of the Viviens had resounded with the 
merry voices of children and echoed to the 
sweet home music of their pattering feet. 
Tender memories lingered about its hearth- 
stone and pleasant associations were en- 
twined with the wreathing vines of the 
eglantine that everywhere made beautiful 
the lines of the enclosures. 


‘Let us live here, Laurie,” said Paula, a 
few months before her marriage, while on 
a short visit to the beautiful place. ‘‘It 
was Mamma’s first home away from her 
father’s house. I would like it to be mine. 
Why may it not?” 

Laurie Randolph could oppose no objec- 
tion to his sweetheart’s wishes; and, though 
Sweet-Brier Lodge was situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the young attor- 
ney’s place of business in Lenox, it became 
the home of the couple when, in the early 
autumn, they pledged their lifelong faith 
and lit the sacred fires upon the altar of a 
new home. 

Paula Randolph was one of those cheery 
souls whose happiness is found in domestic 
pursuits, in social enjoyments, and in the 
unselfish duties of ministering to the wel- 
fare of those dear to them. In the daily 
care of her beautiful home, her garden, 
dairy, and poultry, heractive mind found 
employment, its recreation being supplied 
by the social intercourse with friends and 
neighbors, who were often hospitably en- 
tertained within the cheerful precincts of 
Sweet-Brier Lodge. The first years of her 
wedded life went by with no shadow to 
dim the sunshine either of love or sweet 
content. The recurring seasons furnished 
occupation for hand and brain, and the 
prosperity that attends the labor of the dil 
igent followed with certain footstep. 
Paula’s life was a pleasant poem of domes- 
tic happiness. When the early spring 
dimpled the wildwood and meadows 
with delicate star-flowers; when the 
violet was found nestling beneath 
the drifted, withered leaves, and the 
dainty spring beauty opened its bright 
petals and hung its faintly flushing buds 
in the shadow of the sheltering oaks, to 
welcome the blithe return of the truant 
robin—then Paula busied herself with 
the pearly eggs and the speckled, from 
those of the tiny Bantam to those of the 
portly goose and turkey, and gave her 
earliest hours each day to the care of the 
poultry-house and the nests. Later, there 
were the downy chicks to count and cod- 
dle, and the goslings, and ducklings, and 
naked, shivering little turkey-lurkies to 
care fur and to nourish. Nowhere were 
such glossy doves and pigeons as in Paula’s 
cotes; nowhere such gorgeous fanned pea- 
fowls as on her smooth lawn. All Paula’s 
creatures flourished and increased, and de- 
veloped new beauties year by year. Her 
garden, too, excelled, and the crisp, suc- 
culent vegetables, the fine, sweet-smelling 
herbs, and large and luscious fruits evi- 





denced a wise and loving attention. Flow. | 
ers budded and bloomed more freely and 
more frequently for Paula Randolph than 
for another. Her hothouses, as well as 
her gardens, were marvels of floral treas- 
ure, and the traces of her cunning hand 
were perceptible in these departments, as, 
indeed, in all those of the varied industries 
of the beautiful home. The horses and 
cattle knew her voice and welcomed it. 
The touch of her hand was always caress- 
ing, and the dumb brutes gratefully ac- 
knowledged her presence by expressive 
demonstrations. 

When came the autumn and the ingath- 
ering of the fruits of field and orchard and 
garden, the young mistress of Sweet-Brier 
Lodge was happiest, and the joy of Paula’s 
heart was in the abundance of the harvest 
that each year contributed to make her 
husband’s home more and more homelike 
in comfort and good cheer. To the abound- 
ing pleasure there was but one lack. No 
children’s voices mingled their melody with 
the glad home music; no baby lips were 
pressed caressingly against the mother’s 
breast; no sweet, confiding infant eyes 
looked love into those of Laurie and Paula 
Randolph. They were childless. 

Being large-hearted, loving people, they 
bewailed their childless lot, and deemed it 
no misfortune that had befallen when, in 
the gray dawn of a fair May morning, the 
feeble wail of a young infant, among the 
roses at the open casement, awaked them 
to the knowledge that a helpless suppliant 
lay, blindly clamoring for compassion, at 
their threshold. 

“An abandoned baby, Laurie!” cried 
Paula, pressing the little creature to her 
bosom and endeavoring to still its wailings. 
‘Qh! who could be so cruel?” Her eyes 
filled with tears as she looked upon the 
tender infant. 

“TI think they were merciful,” said 
Laurie, smiling down upon his loving wife. 
‘* And see! Here is the toggery, I suppose,” 
he added, stambling over and bursting 
open a large bundle that lay beside the 
basket from which Paula had lifted the 
baby, and from which escaped a small 
quantity of dainty apparel. ‘‘ It is not left 
destitute, at least.” 

There was no question of disposal of the 
helpless little one. Paula folded it to her 
bosom and claimed it for her own. She 
held the tiny creature up td her husband, 
to receive the kiss of adoption. 

‘‘Poor little wean,” said Laurie, as he 
looked upon the helpless being. ‘‘ You 
come to your home only as aj] babies come 
—‘blind and wailing and alone.’ You 
shall have the same welcome as another.” 
And he stooped to kiss first his wife and 
then the baby on her breast. 


When the little creature was hushed, and 
warmed, and fed, and laid to sleep in 
Paula’s own bed, the kind friends who had 
given it their protection bent above it, and 
talked together of the new and strange 
happening. 

‘‘It isa pretty wee thing,” said Laurie. 
“ And it comes in the month of Mary. It 
ought to have her name.” 

‘‘ And the sweet-briar roses are in their 
glory,” added Paula. ‘Let us call her 
Rose Mary.” 

And thus the first of the sweet-brier 
roses was grafted in the home-garden of 
Sweet-Brier Lodge. 

A paper found among the infant's 
clothes, written ina delicate but evidently 
disguised hand, gave simply a date of day 
and month and year, and the words: ‘‘Or- 
phan, born in wedlock. The mother’s 
wedding-ring is the child’s only inherit- 
ance.” Suspended by a ribbon about the 
infant’s neck, Paula found a solitaire dia- 
mond ring, engraved within: ‘‘To my 
Mary, from Fritz.” 

‘‘Poor little dear,” said Paula, with a 
smile and asigh. ‘‘Anorphan. But they 
loved once, these two dead parents. And 
their baby has its mother’s name, thanks 
to you, Laurie.” 

**And I am glad it fs Mary, instead of 
Fritz,” said Laurie, laughing. ‘Boys are 
such rascals. You will take comfort in 
this wee thing; that is, if ne legal claimant 
appears to establish a better claim than 
ours.” 


** Ah! I hope none ever will!” murmured 





Paula. 
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None did, and in due time the little Mary 
was formally adopted by Laurie and Paula 
Randolph. The brightness and beauty of 
child-life glorified and made lovelier the 
loveliness of the home. To minister to 
the baby’s wants and will was Paula’s chief 
delight. Her gratitude for the precious 
gift seemed inexhaustible. Every day she 
found some new feature of grace for which 
to be thankful. Her enthusiasm afforded 
Laurie infinite amusement. 

‘*I am so glad Baby is perfectly formed,” 
she would say, as she bathed the tender 
limbs. ‘‘See what lovely curves! what 
firmness of flesh! what suppleness of joint! 
How perfect is the dome of her head and 
how exquisitely the fingers taper!” 

And one day she made her husband laugh 
gleefully by exclaiming, earnestly: 

‘*Oh! how glad I am that baby is not 
cross-eyed!” 

When Laurie, teasingly, suggested that, 
after all Baby’s good looks, there might yet 
be developed a deformity—as, for instance, 
the child might be tongue-tied—Paula’s 
apprehensions on that score and her evi- 
dent anxiety was so great that her penitent 
husband was fain tosend up the family 
physician, to make an examination and 
determine the condition of Baby’s vocal 
organs. 

As the little Mary grew in stature, her 
mind also expanded and gave evidence of 
high intellectuality. And then Paula gave 
Laurie 8 fresh amusement by her appre- 
hension that the sweet child might become 
that fearsome object, a woman of genius! 

“For fear that she may,” said Laurie, 
playfully, one day, ‘‘suppose that we 
adopt another. Lightning seldom strikes 
twice in the same place, you know. The 
other one will be sure to be a plain little 
person, with no brain-power to speak of. 
She will care only for the housework and 
the dinners and the stitching. I should 
not wonder if our little Mary were destined 
to discover a new planet or write a book.” 

“Horrors!” exclaimed Paula, not notic- 
ing Laurie’s mischievous countenance. 
‘*But it is a good idea, that of adopting 
another little girl. I fear Mary may be- 
come selfish, with no child companion. 
Only children are to be pitied. They can- 
not know the blessedness of sharing.” 

‘‘Ah! Paula,” laughed Laurie, ‘‘I was 
only jesting. Surely, the care of the little 
Mary is sufficient for you. And as for 
sharing, there are the pigs, and the chick- 
ens, and the animals generally. They will 
take all our little one is ready to spare. I 
think there is no danger of Mary becoming 
stingy. She fed her lace cap to the nanny- 
goat, yesterday. Isaw her do it. And 
you cannot have forgotten how cheerfully 
she yielded up her corals to that thieving 
magpie you persist in harboring. Oh! I 
am. confident the little witch is generous to 
a fault.” 

“‘But, Laurie,” persisted Paula, giving 
no heed to his jesting, ‘‘it will be better, 
surely, for Mary to have a companion—a 
playmate. Two are better than one, you 
know.” 

“I cannot deny that, with you opposite 
me,” said Laurie, gallantly. ‘But two 
babies?” 

‘‘Ah!” sighed Paula, ‘‘ Mary is no longer 
a baby. She talks and thinks. Yes, thinks. 
You need not smile. She is not altogether 
helpless. I want another wee, helpless, 
clinging thing, such as she was.” And 
Paula’s yearning eyes looked pleadingly 
into her husband’s. 

Laurie could not resist the appeal. 

‘Dear little mother,” he said, tenderly, 
stooping to kiss the fair, sweet face, ‘‘ why 
should you not have your way? Babies 
are plenty and mothers are not in excess; 
at least, such mothers as you. Now, it 
occurs to me that only yesterday Adams 
was speaking to me of young De Vaux’s 
sudden death—within a week of his wife’s 
There is an orphan of a few weeks—a girl, 
too. And Adams said the friends in charge 
did not wish to keep the child, and knew 
not how to dispose of it. De Vaux left no 
estate and the friends and relatives are all 
poor. If you wish, I will find out perticu- 
lars from Adams. Perhaps you will like 
to take the little one.” 

“Do attend to the matter at-once,” said 
Paula, eagerly. “ The De Waux are well 
born. We would certainly know that the 
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new baby has good blood. Not that I 
admit that little Pet has not,” added the 
fond mother. ‘I am sure, yes, I am quite 
confident that Fritz and Mary were of good 
families; and any one can see that our little 
Mary is of gentle stock.” 

The end of it was that another orphan 
was adopted into the home, and Paula was 
delighted with the knowledge that the little 
De Vaux baby was already named—Rose. 

“‘Two bonny sweet-brier roses!” she 
cried, gayly, as she folded both the treasures 
to her loving heart. ‘‘ Are they not ours 
for training? Ah! Laurie, will we not try 
to lead and rear them, that they may be like 
the dear home blossoms whose name they 
bear? So true, so constant, so modest, yet 
so brave. Let us hope that their lives may 
be fragrant with good and _ gracious 
deeds.” ; 

** Like my Paula’s!” said Laurie, warmly. 
“Yes, darling, we willhope. For, surely, 
with your lovely example before them, the 
roses must develop some new beauty every 
day.” 

The happy days went on. Society missed 
somewhat; for from that time Paula’s 
life seemed merged in that of the children, 
who grew, as Laurie had predicted, devel- 
oping some new beauty each day. Paula 
was their faithful instructor, as well as 
loving companion. Their lessons were 
learned and their domestic duties performed 
under her careful guidance. The days of 
their infancy and childhood glided on like 
the pleasant, peaceful waters of the limpid 
brook—merry, undefiled, and within safe 
and smiling bounds. 

When Mary had attained the age of eight- 
een and Rose of seventeen years, there 
came to them the test of character. 
Just on the threshhold of womanhood, 
these delicately-nurtured, carefully-shielded 
young creatures were called to face bitter 
sorrow. They were suddenly bereaved of 
their wise and kind protector, and Paula 
and her orphans found themselves not only 
bereaved but impoverished, An unfortun- 
ate investment had ruined Laurie Randolph, 
and Paula, in her widowhood, had only 
Sweet-Brier Lodge remaining. 


When the first sharp agony of the shock 
was passed, and the three could speak to- 
gether of their common sorrow and of 
their prospects for the future, then it was 
that Paula realized in the cheerful fortitude 
and sterling good sense of her brave daugh- 
ters the first sweet drops of consolation in 
her bitter cup. 

‘* Alas! poor children !” cried the sorrow- 
ing mother, as she embraced them, on the 
sad morning when they met in the library 
for consultation upon the best course to be 
pursued. 

“‘“Why poor children, dear Mamma?” 
quickly answered Rose. ‘‘ We have lost 
much, it is true; but, indeed, we are very 
rich yet. We have our home, and mother, 
and good courage.” 

‘*And, surely, Mamma,” added gentle 
Mary, ‘‘ you have enriched us with knowl- 
edge, that is power. You will live to see us 
use it to compel success. We can work. 
You shall not suffer. Rose and I will do 
our duty. Yours is tocommand us. You 
are our beloved general. We are your 
army. We await your orders.” 

But Paula could give no orders. The 
brightness of her life was gone. From the 
day of her bereavement she fell into a gen- 
tle melancholy, which deepened as the 
months went by. Gradually her interest in 
the things of life became weaker, and ere 
the expiration of the first year of her 
widowhood it became evident to all the 
friends that the burdén of life must be 
borne by the two young creatures now 
doubly orphaned. 

“What sorrow! What a pity!” sighed a 
etympathizing friend, in converse with the 
two girls. ‘‘ How can you endure the add- 
ed trouble ?” 

“Ah !” said Mary, cheerfully, though the 
tears started,‘‘ nothing that we can ever 
do for Mamma can possibly be a trouble. 
She has done everything for us. And we, 
we are capable. She has made usso. Her 


smile and her caress, so full of gentle 
pathos, when we come to her at night, our 
day’s toil ended, is our sweet and ample 
reward. It is our happiness.” 

“But can you accomplish all, you two 
inexperienced ones?” continued the friend. 





**Do you, indeed, realize the extent of your 
responsibility?” 

“* We do not work in the dark, at least,” 
answered Mary. ‘‘ Rose is our accountant. 
She keeps the books with accuracy. All 
that is here is Mamma’s own. Sweet-Brier 
Lodge owes no debts. Rose and I intend 
that it never shall. We have counted the 
cost, and we are steadfast in our purpose 
to make our home a self-supporting one. If 
we find that we cannot do this by relying 
solely upon the cultivation of the soil and 
sale of its products, we must then try other 
means. Surely, we two can earn our own 
and Mamma’s living and keep the home in 
good order.” 

‘Experience is a hard schoolmaster, we 
have heard,” added Rose. 

‘*But then be is our ‘only chance.’ There 
is no option given us. Here we are, and 
here we must sink or swim. We mean to try 
hard not to sink. Don’t we, Rosemary?” 

‘Poor dears!” said the friend, compas- 
sionately. ‘‘And you were just on the 
threshhold of such bright days. Your papa 
was planning to take you abroad next 
spring. There were so much better things in 
store for you.” 

“«It may be that the better things are yet 
in reserve,” said Mary. ‘‘ Al} our lives we 
have been ministered unto. It seems to me 
that we should now be content to minister. 
For Rose’s sake, indeed, I could wish—” 


‘*Don’t, Mary, dear!” exclaimed Rose. 
‘Wish nothing for me but that I may de 
velop a grand capacity for work. I have 
been always such a lazy little person, it is 
time that I should he forced to do my share. 
And I mean to work—oh! furiously. You 
shall see. There will bea quantity of things 
that Icando. And when work is slack, 
there are always the sweet-brier roses. I 
can train and prune them. Oh! no fear of 
any idleness. And we shall succeed. Labor 
omnia vincit. I leerned so much at school. 


Dear, merry Rose! She caused the 
smiles to come to Mary’s eyes, where tears 
stood trembling, and she was content. 
Rose’s love for her sister was absorbing. 
To see the troubled look that sometimes 
swept across the sweet, sensitive face, to 
mark the tremulous tear-drop or the quiv- 
ering lip of her adored Mary gave her 
loving heart an instant pang, and she 
could be never happy while a shadow 
dimmed the serene loveliness of her sister's 
brow. 

So, when the commiserating friend had 
gone, Rose, observing that Mary's eyes 
again were gathering shadows, proposed a 
ramble about the grounds, 

It was May—the month of Mary, as it 
was always called by the home-folk of Sweet- 
Brier Lodge. The green things every- 
where were budding into summer’s blos- 
som. The gardens were redolent with fine 
fragrance. 

“Let us visit first the useful depart- 
ment,” said Rose—‘‘ the gardens and the 
poultry-yards; and let us leave the orna- 
mental until later.” 

But she led the way straight to the or- 
chard, as if anything could be more orna- 
mental than an apple orchard in full 
flower. 

‘Oh! lovely buds and blossoms!” ex- 
claimed Mary, a pink flush rising to her 
cheeks, as she reached upward to a bough 
adorned with exquisite clusters of half- 
blown blooms. 

‘‘Ta—ta!” cried Rose, reprovingly. 
‘‘How thriftless you are! Don’t you 
know ‘apple blossoms makes apples,’ as 
our good Caspar used to remind us? Fie! 
Mary, you are wasting barrels and barrels 
of apples. I must put this down to profit 
and loss, or charity—which?”’ 

‘*To charity, Rose, my sweet,” answered 
Mary, gayly. ‘‘ For once, let me have my 
fill of these loveliest of blossoms. I will 
not touch them again until next year. 
Apple-blossoms, violets, and lilies of the 


valley are floral evangels. They comfort 
me. And just now I need comfort, or did 
need it. I am comforted.” 


‘‘ With apple-blossoms,” laughed Rose. 
“* So, of course, you have no need of apples. 
Well, little sister, the chicken-yard is as 
comforting as the orchard, Only think, a 
dozen fresh broods of chicks this morning! 
Come and see the downy things. They are 
beauties, these Polands. I don’t count 
chickens before they’re hatched; but after. 








Ah! I can’t help counting on the money 
they are sure to bring. Depend upon it, 
my chicken speculation is not to prove a 
failure. See those Chittigongs, and the 
Brahmas; and count the young turkeys, if 
youcan. Ah! ma Marie, we are very, very 
far from paupers yet—Mamma and we 
two.” 

‘*Rose,” said Mary, ‘‘since coming out 
here I have been thinking—” 

‘* Ah! then, naughty sister, you are miss- 
ing all for which I brought you out,” cried 
Rose. Do not sadden yourself with think- 
ing. You are here to observe and to com- 
mune.” 

There isa winsome charm in Nature, that 
soothes while yet it braces. Noone can be 
utterly nerveless or utterly miserable who 
holds any degree of companionship with 
Nature. He who holds fullest and freest 
companionship is more abundantly alive to 
all exalting thoughts and inspiring deeds. 
To such an one the springing corn speaks 
not only of food for man and beast. It 
prophecies concerning spiritual growth and 
development. It unfolds day by day a 
fresh page of the Book of Life, in which 
the solemn mystery of death and the glad 
and deeper mystery of resurrection is writ- 
ten. Tosuch an one the home-coming of 
the lowing kine at nightfall has deeper 
meaning than mere sign of hungering and 
thirsting after food and shelter in the famil- 
jar fold. It symbolizes human life, with 
its wanderings in toilsome paths and its 
unsatisfied longings ; and of the soul’s re- 
turn at close of life, all wanderings o’er, to 
the sweet security of the still waters and 
green pastures of the Eternal Home. So, 
too, the dear dumb beasts and living things 
that dwell in the open fields and merry 
green woods have a loftier mission to fulfill 
toward those whose souls are attuned to the 
deep mysteries of Nature. To such they 
carry a sweet evangel of a loving Father's 
tender care and gentle guidance. ‘‘ His 
tender mercies are over all his creatures,” 
they say, with glad delight in life. He 
who walks with Nature and communes 
with Nature’s God makes of his soul a holy 
temple for the worship of the divine. 


The two fair girls, on whom the mystery 
of life so early had fallen, were not slow to 
learn the happy secret of cheerful fortitude 
and persistent endeavor. Even as Rose 
spoke, Mary pointed to a young apple tree 
that had been broken off by the fallen limb 
of adead tree nearby. The gardener had 
neglected to remove the disfigured tree, and 
its mutilated proportions would have been 
offensively visible, but for the loving char- 
ity of a wild sweet briar, that had flung its 
arms around and about {t, and spread above 
its marred outlines the delicate and beauti- 
ful mantle of its own tender foliage and 
fragrant flower. 

«« Ah! sweet, wise sister!” laughed Rose. 
“«You have observed and you would teach 
me the lesson of your sweet-briar roses. 
Dear, brave things! Yes, I apply the 
lesson. It is this. If we cannot make 
good all losses, at least, we can put a pretty 
face on them. We will doall that sweet- 
briar roses may. Is not this your thought?” 

‘‘Partly,” answered Mary. ‘‘ The full 
expression of it is that Nature never 
pauses in her work of reparation. Every 
fresh loss is but a fresh incentive to Na- 
ture’s forces for recuperative action. That 
which Nature cannot restore she occupies 
herself with replacing. Poor tree! Kind 
Nature sees that 1t may never yield us ap- 
ples; but she ordains that from it, at least, 
we may gather fragrant roses. So, darling, 
if we prove to ourselves that we cannot ac- 
complish our ends in the building up of a 
self-supporting home, we can, at least, 
maintain a brave and cheerful effort, and 
succeed in developing character, even 
though we may fail in the carrying on of 
the farm.” 

‘*You have a genius for thinking, my 
dear,” said Rose, tenderly. ‘‘And you 
think so to the point! The very thing 
that needs to be thought of is the thing of 
which you think. You are quite right. 
There ie, of course, a possibility of failure 
on these acres. We cannot afford to ex- 
periment. If this year’s labor is not prof- 
itable, we must eimply try some other line 
of work. We must earn our living. There 
is no doubt that you, sweet Rosemary, will 
think out what new work shall be under- 





taken. Already you may have settled in 
your deep mind what it shall be. Tell me- 
Is it millinery and dressmaking, or per- 
haps boarders?” Rose shuddered as she 
pronounced the word. 

Mary smiled. ‘‘ Yes, dear, I have 
thought, and you have touched upon my 
thought with that last word. Yes, dear, 
do not abandon me to my fate if it must 
come to boarders, There are boarders and 
boarders, you know.” 

‘*Ah! mia Maria! mia Rosa!” sighed 
Rose, dolorously. ‘‘But goon. Iwill not 
make faces, if I can help it.” 

‘You remember the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Agricultural Society, 
and how its members, those wise and other- 
wise men, agreed in their convictions of 
the poor yield the next harvest would 
afford; and how, in view of the probabili- 
ty, various measures were suggested for 
recommendation?” 

‘*One of which was to turn Sweet-Brier 
Lodge into a boarding-house?” asked Rose, 
lifting her eyebrows. 

‘sNo,” said Mary. ‘‘Thatlast was my—” 

‘‘Vagary,” suggested Rose, rougishly. 

‘Perhaps. I would rather term it a seed- 
thought. Let me express it, Rose, darling. 
You recognize the fact that Lenox Is a col- 
lege town?” 

‘*Why should I fail to do so, with all 
that drove of ‘ horned cattle,’ as the astute 
Greeley styled them, crowding the church 
gaileries on a Sunday?” replied merry Rose. 

“And that it boasts also an academy?” 

“ Surely.” 

“And a preparatory school for little 
boys?” 

‘Even so.” 

“‘And you mayor may not know how 
often, in Papa’s lifetime, Mamma was en- 
treated by one and another anxious and 
fastidious parent to receive some of those 
homesick little aliens as boarders in our 
home?” 

‘* Yes—I know—” said Rose, dreamily. 

She was thinking of the days when one 
little alien had been taken in, to the great 
delight not only of his mother, but of his 
older brother, as mart young collegian, who 
made opportunity for himself to visit 
Sweet-Brier Lodge more often than mere 
brotherly interest in the youngster abiding 
there would seem to justify. She remem- 
bered that Guy Overton’s too frequent vis- 
its had been the means of returning little 
Phil to his less homelike quarters in the 
town; and a flush rose to her cheek as she 
remembered, too, how she had missed the 
young man’s visits, and how something of 
the saltness of life seemed to be gone out 
of her life when Guy Overton’s handsome 
face and pleasing presence were no longer 
welcomed at the Lodge. 

Perhaps Mary, too, thought of all this; for 
she paused in the midst of her leadings, 
and added, abruptly: ‘‘ But no. It is a vain 
thought. We could not take the Prepara- 
tory boys. here would be too many 
excuses for the Collegians. Every boy 
would turn out to be cousin or brother to 
at least six Juniors and twice as many Sen- 
iors. Some of them would be laying siege 
to my Rose’s heart and winning her away 
from me. It must come in time, no 
doubt,” continued Mary, more gravely; 
‘but, at least, we will spread no traps for 
them.” 

‘* Ah! my Mary, dear, delicious Rosema 
7” laughed Rose, ‘‘ will no one ever win 
my Mary away from me? Is the dangerous 
trap so one-sided a concern?” 

‘‘ Little one,” replied Mary, more serious- 
ly than ever Rose had heard her speak, 
‘*no one will ever win your Mary, in the 
way you mean.” 

She turned the gem upon her finger (the 
wedding-ring, her sole inheritance) until 
the fine stone flashed in the sunlight. 

“See!” she said. ‘“‘ Until this, my only 
light, sheds its luster upon my name, I 
shall remain as I am, a nameless one. You, 
dearest, are Rose De Vaux. I—Iam only 
Rose Mary.” 

Rose turned her wine-dark eyes upon her 
sister’s face. 

“Do you not care, then, for dear, dead 
Papa’s name? Does it not content you to 
be a Randolph?” 

A fine blush crimsoned Mary’s face. 

‘*Tt would more than centent me, were I 
a Randolph. Hanpy, happy would I be, 


But, Rose, my sweet, I can never forget 
it. It was burnt into my memory, I think. 
There is a cloud upon my birth. Dear, 
foving Papa aud Mamma would never ad- 
mit it; but I once heard a friend of their's 
speak words that have never left my mem- 
ory: 

*** An unattested slip of paper is not evi- 
dence. You have no proof that the Fntz 
and Mary of the ring were the child's 
parents, or even that they were man and 
wife. More than likely your waif is the 
illegitimate child of parents who were 
ashamed to own it.’” 

Rose’s cheeks blazed. 

“A friend!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I hate 
such friends. Mary, dear, you know you 
are no such thing. Fritz and Mary are in 
Heaven, with a just God, who will protect 
their orphan. Yes, even from such base 
doubters as this friend.” She stung the 
word with scornful emphasis. 

A sweet smile overspread Mary’s features. 

** Yes,” she murmured, ‘‘ I know. Some- 
thing within assures me that my parents 
were good andtrue. But there is no proof. 
The friend was correct enough. The evi- 
dence was merely presumptive. Found- 
lings, abandoned children are not deemed—” 

‘Hush! You were not abandoned, my 
Mary. Some one who knew our dear pa- 
rents’ kind hearts left an o:phan baby to 
their tender care.” 

It was Mary who now interrupted. She 
kissed the flushed and earnest face turned 
up to hers, ‘‘ We will speak of it no more, 
my Rose,” she said. ‘‘God will take care 
of his own.” 

They had reached the limits of the en- 
closure and stood facing a boundary fence, 
thickly overrun with sweet-brier roses, in 
luxuriant bloom. 

‘*He will, darling,” replied Rose, in her 
own sweet way. ‘‘ And, if need comes, we 
will take the little lads to board, and have 
no fear of the big brothers. See! how 
lovely are the roses! How they flourish! 
God takes care of them. Are we not of 
more value? Yes, my Mary, we may trust 
Him; for I am sure that the good God 
will take care of his own—even of Sweet- 
Brier Roses.” 


A — 
MARCUS AND JOSI’. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


WovuLp you know the reason why 
Little Marcus and Josi’ 

Woke so early in the morning, 
Ere the rising-bell gave warning ? 
Then I'll tell you, that will I: 
’Twas the fourth day of July. 


Would you know the hour when 
Those demonstrative young men 
Roused, with clamor wild, chaotic, 
From her dreams the grim despotic 
Ann Maria, surnamed Fenn, 
Roused the echoes in the glen? 
Four o’clock, and that is when. 


Would you know a circumstance 
Which the glory did enhance 

Of that day of days most glorious? 
Why, it was a fact notorious, 
Marcus wore his first new pants. 
Ann Maria at a glance 

Learned this thrilling circumstance, 


Do you wish me to relate 

How these youths did celebrate 
Their dear country’s independence, 
They, the lineal descendants 

Of those ‘‘Signers’’ grave, sedate ? 
Was it writ in book of fate 

How these twain should celebrate? 


That I know not; but I do 
Know for patriotism true 
They’d a natural inclination, 
Judging from the gay Alsatian 
Bows they hoisted, red and blue, 
Of the nation’s flag in liea— 
Bows belonging unto Sue. 


Aye! and judging, sir, likewise 
From the bountiful supplies 

Of torpedoes, Roman candles, 
Arms in favor with young Vandals 
Of the very smallest size ; 

Also, as you may surmise, 
Fire-crackers to surprise 


All unwary, proper folk, 

All young kittens that convoke 
For the purpose of enjoying 

Ten terest muse of the decoying 
Of their mamma—sorry joke! 
*Twas sufficient to provoke ‘ 
Man of et; thet noles and smoke. 
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But if you with me had been, 

You’d have seen those youths begin 
In a way almost alarming, 
Thinking it delightful, charming, 
And no shadow of a sin, 

To ignite those crackers in 

An inverted pan of tin. 


With a most tremendous crash 

And a fizzing and a flash, 

Upward flew that pan inverted, 
Downward fell that pan converted 
To a helmet for dog Dash, 

Who, surprised and somewhat rash, 
Vaulted through the window-sash, 


Breaking every single pane, 
Quite endangering his brain, 
Overturning Ann “‘ Mariar,”” 
Kindling the kitchen-fire. 

Ab! ’twas useless, it was vain 
That she bade him to refrain ; 
Bade him only to remain 


Till she could arise, then quick 

As a flash, with kindling-stick, 

She remorselessly pursued him, 
Vowing that she would denude him 
Of his skin and hair so slick. 

But he vanished ’neath a rick 

And the boys ran ‘‘double quick.” 


Down the lane they met the cows, 
Stopping leisurely to browse, 

Also sundry sheep and horses, 

Taking first and second courses, 
From the which they planned to rouse 
One young calf and two old cows. 


Fire-crackers they attached 

To that calf, and then they scratched 
Parlor matches. What occurred 
Possibly you have inferred. 

Cavalry discharge ne’er matched 
This one by a calf dispatched, 
Having fire-arms attached. 


Scarce beside a little brook 

On the fence they climbed to look, 
When those beasts, they fled affrighted, 
By the fire-crackera lighted. 

Jo and Marcus cheered and took 

Off their little hats and shook 

Till they tumbled in that brook. 


Tell you how it ended, pray? 

But a single shred of day 

Lay along the western heaven 

When these lads of four and seven 

Humbly homeward took their way. 
** So you two’ve come home to stay!” 

Quoth ‘‘ Mariar.’”’ ‘‘I must say!”’ 


** Well, I'll give you just one chance 
To step out them bran-new pants.” 
Then before the kitchen-fire, 

All in Nature’s own attire, 

They performed a sprightly dance; 
But I think we'll only glance 

At this latter circumstance. 





ONE OF THE SAINTS. 


BY SUE CHESNUTWOOD. 








JaNnEY NoLan wasadreamer. She had 
abundant time for dreaming, for her life- 
work consisted in watching a couple of 
cowsand a calf, lest they should wander on 
the railroad track, which had been laid 
through that section of country three years 
prior to what we have to tell happened. 
Janey was young, and these three years 
that she had spent watching the cows 
seemed all herlife. What had been before 
then was dim; she could not remember it. 
Mrs. Nolan had not any legitimate pasture 
for her cattle; and so, without in the least 
realizing it, Janey was a free-booter and 
led her cows wherever there was the best 
browsing, irrespective of ownership. Some- 
times she found this inside a fenced pasture- 
lot; sometimes under the trees of an orchard; 
sometimes on the skirting of a railroad 
track. Nobody ever drove her off. ‘‘It is 
only little Janey Nolan and her cows,” or 
*‘ like Janey Nolan and her cows,” had got 
to be a proverb all the country round and 
would bring a smile to the gravest lips, 

Janey was not the ideal dreamer. There 
was nothing beautiful or pensive in her 
little face. It was sunburnt and freckled, 
and framed in an abundant growth of red 
hair, which, in certain states of the atmos- 
phere, separated into independent shocks, 
that bristled up as'if for combat. Her little, 
thin, wiry figure was built for activity; and 
some days her innate energy would break 
out, and she would lead the cows a dance 
so far from home that they would only 
have time for a good meal before she was 
obliged to start them back again. There 
was activity even in Janey’s dreaming, for 
she was always tntevecly wide-nwake and 





speculative at such times. She would 
throw herself right on her back in the tall 
grass, and never close her eyes, but keep 
them winking and blinking up into the face 
of the blue sky, while the bees hummed 
around her, and the field-mice skipped over 
her little bare toes, and the flies specked 
her slip of a dress. The school-children 
used to say: ‘‘ You’re as lazy as Janey 
Nolan; and she’s all fly-specked.” But she 
was not lazy; for little brain was making 
time with her blinking eyes, and both were 
far up in the blue ether, way above field- 
mice and bees and flies. 

It was acurious little brain hid away 
under that odd, easily electrified red hair; 
a crude, untaught brain, that furnished its 
own reasons for things and read the riddle 
of the universe for itself. Mrs. Nolan was 
a widow, with the Irish woman’s custom- 
ary family of five small children. She had 
to feed their bodies; she had not tine to 
feed their souls; besides, would have had 
nothing to bestow upon that intangible organ 
or essence, if she had had time. Janey, 
who stood in the middle of the five and 
represented eight winters and summers, 
took her soul to pasture with the cows, and 
like them, fed inside of fences and out. She 
trod forbidden ground, in her vague won- 
derings and dreamings, in a way that would 
have been sacrilege to an educated ortho- 
dox mind; but she knew nothing of ortho. 
doxy or heterodoxy, and ‘‘ These, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves,” St. 
Paul said. 

The Widow Nolan was a Catholic, and 
Janey had always been accustomed to hear- 
ing her exclaim, either when astonished, 
grieved, or rejoiced: ‘‘ Blissed Mother of 
God!” That was about all the religious in- 
struction the child had ever received at 
home. ‘‘Faith, it must be a fine lady she 
is altogether!”—that was her mental com- 
ment. The cows, poor dumb brutes, were 
just as likely to wander on the railroad 
track of a Sunday as any other day; so 
Janey never got to the small frame church, 
with the wooden cross surmounting its 
steeple, of a Sabbath ; but—blessed practice, 
which all churches should emulate—the 
doors of the Catholic’s place of worship 
always stand open, and the child used often 
drive her cows that way, and let them graze 
among the tombstones, while she went in- 
side and wandered about in nave and altar, 
in the daring, fearless way she had. The 
sexton, a good-natured Irishman, one day 
found her there, passing the crucifix with. 
out genuflection and with uplifted, curious 


head. 
‘* Janey Nolan!” he cried, in holy horror. 


‘‘Are ye passin’ the Son of God, au’ not 
goin’ down on your knees?” Janey stood 
like one transfixed, looking from this One 
on across, who had always been the ob- 
ject of her most curious speculation, to the 
sexton. 

‘*Faith! child,” said the man, in amaze- 
ment, ‘don’t ye know it is Jasus, that 
was nailed to the cross for the sins of the 
world, an’ now is afthur bein’ in Heaven in 
glory?” 

Janey did not know it. She did not 
comprehend it then. Butshe got down on 
her knees, and two great tears rolled down 
her freckled cheeks. 

‘*Faith! is the child a hathen?” had been 
the sexton’s remark. 

After that Janey went oftener than for- 
merly to the church; and she got in the 
habit of sometime during every day com- 
ing within sight of the wooden cross on the 
steeple, and kneeling in the tall grass, with 
her face toward it. She did not say a word 
She did not know how. Only two tears 
always came, as they had that first day; and 
the position and the tears were worship. 

The Widow Nolan’s cows showed their 
keep. They were fat and well-conditioned, 
as public plunderers usually are. But the 
calf was an ugly brute to look upon. Spec- 
kled and ungainly, yet Janey loved it. The 
school-children used to make fun of it and 
hoot at it, when they passed. These school- 
children were always trying to plague the 
solitary child. They used to shout ‘‘ Red 
Head” at her. But she did not mind that. 
She was fond of gorgeous colors and 
thought red beautiful. There was an em- 
phasis and steadiness of purpose and opin- 
ion in her strong young mind that could 
not be made to waver by the mere gibes of 
any rabble, She had « cutious way of re 
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garding these children. It wasas if she 
stood on the outside of things, and only 
looked in at them. Nothing that they ever 
said had power to trouble her, save when 
they hooted at the calf. It made her the 
more tender of it; and the brute, in its 
dumb way, seemed to appreciate the fact, 
and learned to seek the caress which was 
never denied. Sometimes, when the child 
would be lying on her back, with her eyes 
blinking up into the bright, distant blue, it 
would come and put its nose in the palm of 
her hand; and she would descend from her 
hights to fondle it. 

In order to tell what Janey used to see 
when she lay gazing up where the blue air 
was lost in bluer sky, it will be necessary to 
tell an expression that the Widow Nolan 
occasionally made use of. It was this: 
‘By all the saints in the Calendar!” Janey 
puzzled over this for many weeks. She 
was naturally self-reliant, and her solitary 
little life made her reticent, so it never oc- 
curred to her to ask an explanation. One 
day, however, it was all made plain. An 
old man in the neighborhood died, and the 
Widow went to the wake. Thenext morn- 
ing Janey heard her say, to acrone who had 
dropped in for a spell, to talk it over: 
‘‘Faith, Mr. O’Shey was a parfict saint. 
What with his bearin’ so much an’ niver 
growlin’, he’s fit to go in the Calendar 
every bit.” After that the difficulty was 
settled. ‘‘The saints were folks like old 
Mr. O’Bhey, who bore their troubles with- 
out complaint; and the Calendar was where 
they went when they died, and was but an- 
other name for Heaven.” And this Calen- 
dar was what Janey used to gaze into when 
she lay on her back in the high grass. 

A curious place it was, made up of things 
earthy and material, as well as fantastical 
and unreal. Most of the saints looked like 
old Mr. O'Shey, who had a crook to his 
shoulder and wore glasses. But Janey bad 
them decked out in amazing array; for the 
child was wonderfully fond of fine clothes, 
such as she had seen on the city ladies who 
spent their summers out that way. In this 
motley crowd were innumerable beautiful 
beings, for whom the child found no name; 
and crowds of little children, clean and 
white and pretty; and one of them always 
looked like Larry, her baby brother, whom 
she put to sleep every night when the cows 


were in their shed. . 
Conspicuous among all these beautiful 


unnamed beings, the child alwayssaw ‘‘‘lie 
blissed Mother of God,” who was grandest 
of all and wore a robe that swept to the 
horizon, and somehow always got lost and 
mixed up in the sunset. In among the 
throng, grazing upon such grass as could 
only grow in Elysium fields, Janey always 
saw her speckled calf; only, when it was in 
the Calendar, it was white as driven snow, 
with a silver bell hung round its neck. 
She never imagined herself there—poor, lit- 
tle, unselfish mind. There was one in that 
bright place whom Janey never tried to 
picture. It was Jesus, who was nailed to 
the Cross. But it made her so happy to 
know that he was there that her little heart 
would beat like a trip-hammer for joy. 

One day it beat so loudly that she heard 
it, and got up and looked in the tall grass, 
to see what was ticking so. 

At length, ove pleasant afternoon in 
midsummer, what we haveto tell happened. 
It had been about the happiest day in 
Janey’s life. In the morning somebody 
had given her a whole sunbonnet full of 
cherries, and she loved cherries. Then, 
too, everything looked so beautiful! There 
had been a shower the night before, and the 
world was as fresh as if it had just been 
made. Janey’s little pulses throbbed 
with pleasure and delight and her heart 
was full of love; so she fondled and petted 
the speckled calf, and called it ‘‘ Bossy- 
Bossy-Bossy,” in atone so full of tender- 
ness and sweetness that it sounded as if 
she was singing. All day long she had 
wandered about in joyful activity, and in 
the afternoon, when the sun began to dip 
westward, lay down to dream. The cows 
were browsing on the skirting of the rail- 
road; but the speckled calf was eating the 
grass that grew inside the track. Sudden- 
ly in her dreaming Janey heard the tooting 
of the whistle. The train was just coming 


in sight around the curve. The calf—poor, 
dumb, dazed brute—heard it too, and began 
running, iu ite lumbering, fil-conditioned 
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‘way, right straight ahead, turning neither 
to right nor left. If only it had turned! 
Janey sprang to her feet. Her face grew 
white, her eyes started in terror. She leapt 
like a deer out upon the track, calling 
‘Bossy! Bossy! Bossy!’ The engine 
shrieked in a sort of horror, as if it was 
human. It was only a moment, and then 
it was all over. She was thrown out into 
the high grass, where she had so often lain 
to dream, white and dead, but little marred. 
Baby Larry sobbed himself to sleep that 
night for lonesomeness, and the Widow 
Nolan wrung her hands in grief over her 
little dead child. 

Even the school-children cried, when 
they learned it, and wished they had not 
shouted ‘‘ Red Head,” and were sorry they 
had hooted at the poor dead calf: and 
there was a certain sort of mourning all 
the country round for littie Janey Nolan. 

They buried her in the churchyard, quite 
in sight of the wooden cross on the steeple; 
and the grass grew tall over her grave, so 
that she lay under it, as she had loved to 
lie in it. Who shall say that the little sou! 
that had been faithful.to its trust, even unto 
death, and who had worshiped according 
to its best knowledge, was not safe among 
the saints in a better Heaven than it had 
pictured? 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.”” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.} 


CHESS. 
AN INTERESTING GAME. 
Remove White Q Kt. 


WHITE. Brack. 
1. P—K 4. P-—K 4. 
2. Kt—K B3. at b+ 
3. B—Q B4. Kt—K R38. (Bad. B3 
4. P—Q4. better.) 
5. Q Bx Kt P—KB3. (Still worse. ) 
6.P-P. Px 
7. KtxP. PxP 
8. + ae CK R5Seh. Kt + Kt. 
9. P—-KB4 Kt—Kt 8 
10. C astles Q. R. Q-K 2. 
11. P—KB P-—Q3. 
12. P a QB P 
13. P x Kt. Castles 
14. Q «Kt P. P+P. 
15. K—Kt eq. Q-—K6ch 
16. Q—K 4 Q-—K Kt4 
17. B—Q 5. B—Kt 2 
18. Bx BP P—QB3 
19 Q«BP eh, P+B. 
2. R-—Q 5. K—Kt eq. 


Resigned, the sacri- 
fice of the Queen 
for the Rook being 
forced. 





PYRAMID. 
* 


xk RR ROR OR 
kee EK KKK 


7 

* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


ee eK KOK * 


¥ 

* 

* * 
* * 
* * * 
* 2&2 * _ 
* * 


1, A vowel; 2, an article of furniture ; 3, an 
amusement ; 4, to transgress; 5, shining ; 6, 
relating to the death of a near relative ; 7, 
just happily over for a number of students; 
8, an adverb relating to half a globe; 9,a 
state not capable of being condensed. The 
central perpendicular means peculiar stones. 
The initials of the cross words follow a certain 
order of the alphabet. M. B. H. 


EASY ENIGMA. 
Iam a proverb composed of 55 letters. 
My 2, 1, 16 is a fruit. 
My 35, 47, 26 is the state of the weather. 
My 50, 38, 41 is very useful this weather. 
My 25, 33, 46 is relation. 
My 20, 18, 19 is grassy earth. 
My 34, 17, 36 is a part of the body. 
My 43, 44, 54 is a part of the human race. 
My 9, 49, 55 is one of our young folks. 
My @, 24, 22 is a wagon. 
My 13, 4, 6 is a solemn promise. 
My 3, 53, 15 is an affirmative. 
My 42, 40, 45 is evil. 
My 11, 52, 14 is to go. 
My 32, 29, 30 is to spin out. 
My 27, 28, 31 is prepared bark. 
My 7, 12, 39 is a tree. 
My 51, 7, 10 is a stick. 
My 48, 8, 16 is a mat. 
My 37, 5, 21 is a plant. Potty. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin pen, but not in ink. 

My cecond’s in rose, but not in pink. 
My third is in sea, but not in land. 

My fourth is in wrist, but not in hand. 
My fifth is in pie, but not in cake. 

My sixth is in spade, but not in rake. 
My seventh’s in thread, but not in spool. 
My eight is in knife, but not in tool. 

My ninth is in trick, but not in sick. 
My whole is famed in a republic. 


™ 





HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


I am a word of twenty letters. 

My 1, 15, 2, 12, 6 is an eminent judge. 

My 2, 9, 15, 15, 10 was a patriarch. 

My 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 16 was a celebrated British 
admiral. 

My 4, 15, 17, 6 is part of the head. 

My 7, 6, 1, 5, 9 is a general of 1812. 

My 11, 15, 13, 6, 9 was a plotter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

My 12, 2, 7, 8,6, 3 was a noted lawyer and 
politician. 

My 14, 15, 3, 10, 11, 19, 20 was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

My 15, 19, 14, 2, 7, 7, 6, 9 was a great hero. 

My 16, 6, 1, 12, 18, 3 wasa great philosopher. 

My 18, 12, 5, 9 was an American statesman. 

My 19, 11, 12, 13, 18, 16 was an English poet. 

My whole was a prominent general in the 
late war. BEssie£. 

RHOMBOID. 

Across.—1, a plant ; 2, necessary in rowing ; 
8, the outside of fruit; 4, the » idde of the 
day ; 5, a thing common in gardens. 

Down.—1, a vowel; 2, an exclamation ; 3, 
used in rowing ; 4, name given to Ireland; 5, 
often seen in winter; 6,a deer; 7, abbrevia- 
tion of New England; 8, a consonant. 

A. A. M. 
ENIGMA. 


My 15, 16, 8, 12, 24 is a poor figure of a man. 
My 9, 19, 2, 21, 4, 23 is an elevation. 

My 3, 10, 11 is a weapon. 

My 5, 13, 1, 14isanornamenttothe country. 
My 18, 20, 17, 7 is to satisfy hunger. 

My 22, 6 is a personal pronoun. 

My whole is what we live in now. 


B. H. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
BEHEADED Worp.—Graspable. 
Omnrsus PuzzLeE.—James Abraham Garfield. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
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AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


ONLY 





MEDAL 








Prepared according to the directions of £. N. Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 
No danger can attend its use. 
Prices bl Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on lication to manuf: 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I, 
For sale by all Druggists. 














SQ BBREECH LOA LOA DE NG NG DOUBLE GU! NS. 


$14 MUZZLE LOADING BPOLBLEG INS. 


and Rifles f 
| aed 4A: , AT money in the world. 
J AMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Woed St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GuN Works, Established 1848. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 


DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


Indian Blood. Syrup 


"eaoua anv WSLS EVagig uvan s34nS 


CURES Scrory, , “URES FEVER AND gue 


CURES BiLiousyegs “¥® SKIN Distases 





no 
-,uy wana snOAdan syns 83809 


(TRADE MARK. |} 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Kheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete. 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


2010p SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
‘0. 99 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
aiticuity of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any persou can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 
m :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dye = 4. af sh, oars suffered for five years), with 
“= = cage ode results. 


oses placed m ina 
ain ent "food, 1_.. 4 slaving me Me those distressing 
rienced by —. afte eating; an 
Fithough Pte at first caused occasional dizziness, this 
uickly disappeared on my fect and use. y 
Sepens | |= now Sees perfect and iy tly 


ou Ww 
No. 389 West 82d St er York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West Ora =. New Y co 
Dear Sin ny troubled with Catarrh, I 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, 4 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely Y,CUred. op. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. AND LUNG DISEASE 


Aiti 





— 





No. 617 OTH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sie :—I do not think I would be doing m duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your age PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver an ng 
culties. After taking the medicine fora ‘aaa ime, I 
was relieved, and happy to — sy that I am well. 
JENNIE LORD. 


ELGIN Ww ATCHES. 
All styles, Gold, iver, and Nickel, $6 to 
150. Chains, etc. sent C.O. D., to be exam- 
med. Write for Catalogue to  eraNDaRD 





























AMERICAN WaTCH Co., PITTSBU: ROR, Pa. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Sittsbarsh, 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 








. 





TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., etc., ete, 


ER Pah F 
€27” Send stamps fer Catalogue, 


2{ and 23 Barclay St, 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 





Set Semplete ts Brasd: 
Parlor, Lodge. and "Chureh 08: sare. 
No charge for Be we see yor nies Illustrated Catalogue. 


$5 Sudbury = 0. Boston. 


TH E 


TYPE- WHITER. 








Sold at Reduced Prices. 


SEE WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


“The new Type-writer is received ts = good order 
and works admirably. I can readily understand that 
that one wants the new machine. 7 This is the third 
that m5 pave got So for pk, own Mbeory. besides two for The 
The Type- “writer is a neces- 

oy to a busy literary man. 

“LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
“New York, May 12th, 1880.” 











“We have nearly three hundred of the Type-writers 
manufactured by you in constant use in our different 
ces, and find them a great, indeed, we may say, 
indispensable convenience. We would not, on any 
account, dispense with their use. 
“DUN , BARLOW & CO.” 


“Weare using Type-writers in our office, and con- 
sider them a very et! help in facilitat: business. 
& F. B. THURBER & CO.” 


Send for Circalars, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 essen New York City. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 23. 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental fron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 








CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 
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Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 
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avn and Garden. 


The Agricultural Edi/or will be glad to receive any 
Bénts or suggestions that will make this department 
ore valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epectally interested. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CURRANTS. 











BY BE. P. POWELL, 





Tue currant crop is getting to be more {m- 
portant than even the berry crop. In old 
times this was the standard household fruit 
found with every cottage in the land. The 
newer varieties differ as essentially from the 
old as the Monarch of the West or the Charles 
Downing differ from the wild field strawberry. 
The old red and white varicties of fifty years 
ago are seldom seen, except in fence-corners— 
a thing without culture or much value. The 
new varieties are numerous, and largely {m- 
proved in both size and quality. The Cherry 
and Versailles and Red Dutch are the best of 
the red. The White Grape and White Dutch 
the best of the whites. 

A few facts will be of 
planters. 

(1.) The whites escape -the birds far better 
than the reds, for the reason that they are less 
showy and are evidently mistaken for unripe 
fruit. It may be said that practically the 
white currants are unmolested, while the top 
branches of the reds are severely gleaned. Of 
the reds the birds sensibly prefer the Red 
Dutch, and will very seldom touch the Cherry, 
which is sourer, and the Victoria, which is 
later. 

(2.) Worms attack by preference the while. 
T have an acre of bushes, and of twenty which 
have been defoliated eighteen are whites. 
But in either crse the worm is easily destroyed 
by a dusting of hellebore. 

(3.) To guard against the worms, plant 
gooseberries along the border and through 
the middle of the field. The worms will be- 
gin depredations invariably on these. and, if 
promptly dusted with hellebore, will barely 


importance to 


touch the currants. The first dusting must be 
about the first of June ; the second about the 
twentieth. A good plan is to put a few spoon- 


fuls of kerosene into a sprinkling-pot full of 
water, then stir in about two spoonfuls of 
hellebore, and sprinkle infected bushes. 
Large fields of currants are more easily 
protected than a few bushes. It is quite as im- 
portant, by way of protection, to plow and hoe 
your field, thus destroying the worm in the 
soil. 

(4.) The best flavored currant is the White 
Dutch and the whites gencrally, while for 
jelly or jam they are richer and give a fine 
color. The Versailles is a good red, but not 
essentially different from the Cherry. Lovers 
of this fruit will never select either. The 
Cherry currant is comparable to the large, 
coarse pears or apples. It is, however, showy 
and profitable. It has, moreover, the advan- 
tage of large, rich foliage, that covers the 
fruit from sun and birds. For home use I 
should select White Dutch, White Grape, 
Versailles, and Victoria. 

(5.) For auccession in ripening the White 
Grape and White Dutch do not differ much; 
then the Red Dutch ; then Versailles, Cherry; 
and finally the Victoria. For prolific bearing 
the two whites do not differ, on the average. 
The Victoria is an enormous bearer, but is a 
small currant. The Cherry, when old, bears 
also nobly. The Victoria will hang on three 
weeks later than the others. 

(6.) Currants at first had better be set in 
rows ten feet apart, with potatoes or beans 
between, orany hoed crop. Afterward fill in 
with alternate new rows, leaving all of them 
five feet apart, when no other crops should be 
admitted, and the cultivator and hoe be lib- 
erally used. 

(7.) Trimming consists in simply keeping 
the bushes in a well-spread form, taking out 
very old or very weak shoots. The currant, 
when well cultivated, needs very little prun- 
ing. Branches that lie low should he cut 
away, as the fruit will be soiled, and mar the 
marketable appearance of the whole crop. 

(8.) Muleh your bushes, if possible, with 
coal-ashes, or sawdust that has been run 
through the stable as bedding. Currants like 
a moist soil, although it should be very well 
drained. My field was originally very wet, 
and the bushes did little until it was carefully 
underdrained. 

(9.) Marketing begins about July let and 
continues for one month. Prices five years 
ago were about twelve cents a quart. Now 
we get eight cents and a quick home market. 
There is this advantage over berries, that the 
currant hangs on the bushes for weeks, where- 
as berries must be gathered at once. 

There is no more healthy fruit and it ought 
once more to be the great staple for family 
use. 


Cuurros, N. ¥. 
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PLANT GROWTH. 


THE cells of plants are very simple in struc- 
ture, being composed of minute globular bags. 
At first the plant contains but a single cell. 
This branches out, both upward and below, and 
expands into complete cells. One can see 
these distinctly through the microscope, and 
also the flow of sap through the vascular 
bundles of longitudinal cells or tubes. These 
cells harden into cellulose or wood, after new 
ones are formed from them, and thus growth 
is continually promoted by the multiplication 
of cells, both in the root and stock. Some- 
times these cells in cryptogamic plants (the 
lowest form and almost microscopic plants) 
increase very rapidly. On the Alps there is 
what is called redsnow. Examine it closely 
through the microscope, and it is found to 
consist of flat globules, with a disk, and within 
filled with minute cells, which, when advanced 
sufficiently, leave the parent disk and form 
others rapidly, so that in the space of a few 
hours it will cover the surface of immense 
glaciers, extending bundreds of miles. This is 
vegetation in the lowest and most minute 
form. It is asplendid sight, it is said, to see the 
glaciers covered with this red vegetation. 

The ea:ly plants covering the rocks and earth 
were so minute in size that the amount put on 
the ends of one’s fingers would contain a 
million of plants, and the botanist, through 
the microscope, can tell the species of the 
greater part of them; and during the early 
period of animal life small, minute, microscop- 
ic creatures subsisted upon them. 

Let us now consider how vegetation feeds. 
Tt receives its nourishment through its roots. 
Not always from the extreme tip of the root or 
the spongioles; but at alittle distance from 
the extremity. The root-hairs are small, 
miniature roots. Sometimes, when removing 
carrots, parsnips, or turnips from the ground, 
the earth clings to these little fibers. It is 
through these so-called root-hairs that the 
plant obtains to a large extent its nutriment. 
They are the great absorbents. Roots are very 
thirsty and are ever seeking moisture. The 
minerals about them, upon which they feed, 
pulverized into soil, must be rendered soluble 
before the roots can breakfast on them; hence, 
by the action of water and other chemical 
solvents, the mineral constituents of the soil, 
which the plant demands. are held in solution, 
and the rootlees drink it in, and upward it flows 
through the cells of the plant. No solid can 
pass into the root. Its food must be as liquid 
as is milk tothe infant. All the water must 
pass through the roots. Many suppose that a 
good drenching rain in the summer, when the 
plant is wilting for want of moisture, revives 
it through the absorption of the rain-drops 
upon its leaves; that the leaves are so dry and 
drooping for want of moisture; that, when the 
rain descends, it absorbs it, as a dry sponge 
absorbs water. But this isnot the fact. The 
foliage exhales moisture, and inhales but 
little; hence, the rain that falls upon it checks 
the exhalation and the plant ceases wilting, 
and as the water percolates the soil and 
reaches the roots, the latter take it up and 
send it upward to the foliage, andthe exhala- 
tion continues. The morning dew preforms the 
same office, simply checking the exhalation, 
which stops the wilting for the time being; 
but when the sun rises and evaporates the 
moisture, the foliage is warm and dry, the 
damp, cold sheet of moisture being removed, 
the wilting continues until the soil is supplied 
with more water. The wilting is due, in fact, to 
the leaves evaporating water faster than the 
roots can absorb it and sendit up. Grassin very 
hot and dry weather will exhale its own weight 
of water in one day. Maize in a hot summer 
will exhale thirty-six times its weight of water. 
A good-sized sunflowerinone day will exhale 
three pounds of water; a cabbage will do the 
same: a square foot of pasture-grass five and 
one-half pounds of water in one day. It is 
owing to this constant evaporation that the 
liquid circulates, keeping ft constantly in 
motion. What else causes the liquid to rise? 
All, no doubt, are acquainted with the law of 
capillary attraction. Oil in a lamp rises 
through the wick by capillary attraction. The 
liquid adhering to particles surrounding it, is 
caused to rise through the narrow tubes of the 
wick, the sides of which serve as a magnet 
and draw it upward. So it is with the water 
in the soil. It rises in the same manner and by 
the same law or process into the plant. Take 
the soilas the lamp and wick and oil. The heat 
of the sun and the winds dry the moisture on 
the surface of the ground, and capillary at- 
traction in the soil causes the water and 
soluble plant-food to ascend, and by the heat 
of the sun the water evaporates through the 
surface, which evaporation through the surface 
of the plant serves as combustion, as in the 
consuming of the oil through the wick. When 
the rains come, evaporation ceases, and the 
soluble matter which does not enter the plant 
is washed down again through the soil, to rise 
again into the plant this time, perchance; and 
thus a continual reciprocal action is going on, 


60 that, in the rising and falling of the soluble 
matter through the soil, the plant is sure to 
catch its share in the movement. The more 
active the circulation of water or soluble mat- 
ters in the soil the less is the need of manures 
to promote growth in vegetation. Ninety to 
ninety-nine one-bundredths of the food taken 
by the plant is derived, indirectly or directly, 
from the atmosphere. Nitrogen, one of the 
elements of the air, is washed down from the 
atmosphere by heavy rains, forming nitrates. 
Ammonia (which is three equivalents of 
hydrogen with one of nitrogen) is also formed 
in the air and washed down into the soil. The 
nutriment the plant receives through these 
nitrogenous compounds is of untold value. A 
nurseryman in New Ha npshire narrated to me 
an experiment with some grape-vines, which 
were set out on a poor piece of land; and the 
means he took to enrich it and cause the vines 
to grow was to hoe it over after every rain, 
and thus cover up and preserve the nitrogen- 
ous compounds. The experiment was a suc 

cess. He used no manures whatever, and yet 
plants grew as rapidly there, if not more 
rapidly, than on manured lands.—LYsaNDER 
8. Ricnanps, in ‘* Massachusetts Ploughman.” 


WASHED AND UNWASHED BUT- 
TER. 


Durine the last dozen years there has been 
great improvement in the methods of butter- 
making, and the standard for butter of all 
sorts is considerably higher, while consumers 
are becoming every year more fastidious in 
their selections. The markets now demand 
that butter shall be not only fresh and rosy; but 
that it be properly worked, so that the grainis 
unimpaired. Butter that has been manipula- 
ted until it is salvy or greasy, even thofigh it 
be fresh and of good flavor, will always rank 
as secondary in all our leading markets, and, 
of course, must go at a much lower price than 
that which a perfect article will command. 

Since the new methods of setting milk 
have been inaugurated, more care is taken to 
keep milk out of the reach of bad odors; for, 
with the introduction of these new appliances, 
much useful information has been dissemin- 
ated in regard to the first principles of the art. 
This, with the sharp discrimination of dealers, 
has taught many dairymen that taints in but- 
ter must be avoided and cannot be tolerated 
with impunity. 

A few years ago an earnest controversy was 
carried on among butter-makers as to whether 
butter should be washed or unwashed; those 
advocating the latter claiming that by press- 
ing or working out the buttermilk without the 
aid of water it served to retain more of the 
aroma and delicious flavor naturally belonging 
to butter, and which should not be removed 


by allowing the butter tocome in contact with 
water. 
It was claimed also that unwashed butter 


was of longer keeping than that which had 
been washed, and, consequently, that the 
practice of washing was very detrimental, and 
ought not to be practiced by those seeking to 
make a fancy article. On the other hand, 
those who advocated washing argued that 
not one butter-maker in ten could work out 
the buttermilk without seriously injuring the 
grain of the butter; and, moreover, that even 
the most skillful makers of “‘ unwashed but- 
ter’’ were liableto injure and did injure the 
grain of their butter by overworking, and, 
whence, more poor butter was the direct result 
of this effort to get out the buttermilk without 
the use of water than by washing. As to the 
keeping quality of butter, they claimed that 
the “washed butter ” retained its flavor and 
goodness longest, because the buttermilk was 
more thoroughly expelled; the retention of 
the buttermilk in the butter being the main 
cause of decomposition and rancidity in the 
product. 

Ou the whole, the advocates of washing 
butter were the most numerous, and, as the 
art of butter-making has progressed, they 
have had rather the best side of the argument. 
Of course, it will be understood that good, 
clean, sweet water must be employed in wash- 
ing butter, and that it never should come in 
contact with water having taints or odors of 
any description. 

The best butter-makers of the present day 
endeavor to avoid working butter as far as 
possible, in order that the “ butter-grain”’ may 
be kept uninjured and preserved in all its in- 
tegrity. To accomplish this object, the cream 
must not be overchurned, for the butter is often 
seriously impaired in the grain by too much 
churning. When the butter beginsto form, or 
isin small particles about the size of wheat- 
kernels or a little larger, stop churning. The 
butter is then in a granulated state and the 
buttermilk may now be drawn off; and the 
grains of butter can then be washed with cold 
water and afterward with brine, which will 
free it from all milky and caseous matter. 
Some drain or draw off the buttermilk from 
the churn in a hair sieve, and then wash by 











Butter treated in this way is never salvy or 
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turning water on the butter in the churn. 
When butter is manipulated in this method, 
it requires little working—no more than gath- 
ering it in,form and getting the salt evenly 
distributed through the mass. 
greasy; but remains with its grains uninjured, 
and should, therefore, be in its best state, Thus, 
as our knowledge of what constitutes perfect 
butter obtains, together with the art of pro- 
ducing it, the old method of working out the 
buttermilk without the aid of water must be 
pushed aside, for a more intelligent and safer 
practice. In conclusion, it may be remarked 
that, whatever working is required, care should 
be taken to avoid a grinding motion, as this 
injures the grain. If a lever-worker be used, 
the working should be by pressure, and the 
lever should not be allowed to stop or slide on 
the butter in a grinding fashion. ° 
Butter-making may now be said to be ap- 
proximating rapidly to a high art. Consumers 
are fast being educated to distinguish the 
finer grades, and now regard with disgust 
those greasy, salvy, and rank flavors which a 
few years ago could perhaps be tolerated. This 
isas it should be; for the old-time poor but- 
ters were not conducive to health, and were 
the cause many times of serious ills, which the 
more educated taste now avoids. Of course, 
we do not dispute the fact that large quantities 
of poor butter get upon the market; but the 
prices for such are so low that they do not pay 
the cost of production, and this helps to raise 
the standard, for price has a wonderful influ- 
ence in stimulating to better methods, which 
the enterprising dairyman soon tries to reach. 
The creameries and butter factories have been 
great educators to butter dairymen, as they 
have been to the tastes of consumers; and the 
spread of these institutions, with the knowl- 
edge they disseminate, will, we trust, at nolate 
date wipe out the great bulk of inferior and 
low-grade butters.—X. A. WILLARD, in ‘‘ Mich- 
igan Farmer.” 





HOW TO FERTILIZE A GARDEN 
CHE | PLY. 

Tue effective and economical fertilizing of 
small fields or gardens, more especially those 
devoted to vegetables, may obtain by simply 
digging in fresh vegetable refuse—even weeds, 
pulled or cut green previous to flowering and 
seeding. So the unsightly and slovenly 
appearance of heaps in the garden are obviated 
that are often seen, when there is no covered 
shed near by for composting. For this there 
is generally not much leisure left. In this 
connection, it may not be amiss to state that 
green plants, piled tightly, ferment; dry ones 
decay; and the use of either for manuring is 
governed by expediency and other motives 
not within the scope of this article. Nor is the 
composting of vegetable garden-refuse, which 
operation requires more or less time according 
to the management. Exposed out of doors, 
the heaps lose nine parts of ten, not only of 
their size and substance, but also of their most 
valuable qualities, by the continued action of 
the sun, air, and moisture thereon. But ifthe 
refuse is buried beneath the surface of the 
ground while fresh and green, it is then of 
easy solution, the moisture of the earth assist- 
ing the fermentation and decomposition. The 
juices are preserved in the soil and nourish 
the immediately succeeding crops. Yet it is 
pertinent to add just here that, inasmuch as 
fermentation is a quick-consuming heat, com- 
pared with decay, which may be likened unto 
a slow-moldering ember, giving off during its 
progress gases, which feed vegetation and 
decompose the silicates of soil; therefore turn- 
ing in green crops or fresh refuse needs 
frequent renewal, in order to supply geine. 
This escapes more freely in fermentation, as 
gas and more volatile products are formed 
than during decay. The texture of the soil 
also requires consideration, both as regards 
cohesiven+ss or friableness and the depth of 
the covering. I have in mind a kitchen-garden 
in Europe, where cabbages, caulifiowers, 
brocoli, potatoes, peas, beans, etc. are planted, 
as usual, in straight rows ordrills. Before the 
gardener mows the lawn and pleasure-grounds 
he opens a trench betwixt those hills, as wide 
as the space admits without detriment to the 
vegetables growing in the rows, and about, 
nine inches in depth. The short grass from 
the lawn—not being, by the by, relished by 
cattle, whenever bone-flour or superphosphate 
of lime be used broadcast for top-dressing—is 
carried into the trench, and closely trodden or 
otherwise packed down till it is full. The soil 
dug out is again thrown on and the surface 
raked smooth and even. Every time the lawns 
and walks are mown this course is practiced, 
till the whole kitchen-garden is regularly and 
successfully enriched. In a few weeks the 
short grass so buried is decomposed and in- 
corporated with the soil; and where the peas, 
beans, and other vegetables are hoed and 
earthed up it imparts an appreciable degree of 
vigor and luxuriance to theirgrowth. Besides 
the grass clippings, potato, pea, and bean 
vines, the outer cabbage leaves and the 
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cabbage stalks (the 1 latter should be hacked 
and geshe@), in short, the entire vegetable 
refuse of a sizeable garden, to agreat quamtity, 
is biricd fm its fresh amd green state in said 
trenches, aud farmore than repays th emourish- 
ment drawn from the ground,—Germantown 


Telegraph. 
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THE CUT-WORM. 





THERE is scarcely any land free from the 
wire-worm, or any crop that is not subject to 
their voracity. They occur wherever grass 
will grow, being particularly harbored among 
clover roots; and are always prevalent in 
meadow and pasture-lands, seeming to thrive 
best in the vicinity of swamps and woods. 
Young oats, wheat, rye, and barley suffer 
much from being partially or entirely cut off 
below the surface. Cabbages and many root 
crops are also injured ; turnips, perhaps, more 
than any other, as they are cut off when 
young and have the roots badly eaten into 
when larger. In gardens they are very de- 
structive. It appears that Indian corn is the 
greatest sufferer, especially when it is the 
first crop planted in new land, or when the 
season is cold, wet, and late. Upward of thir- 
ty have been found in a single hill, and near- 
ly the whole of the seed planted is sometimes 
destroyed. 

One of the most successful remedies on a 
large scale is a mixture consisting of two 
parts of quicklime, three parts of soot, and 
one part of coarse or refuse salt. Thisis used 
asa top-dressing, being applied immediately 
after compounding and should be well rolled 
in. It has the advantage of being perfectly 
harmless to the crops. Indeed, it is a inost 
excellent and powerful fertilizer, as well as a 
destroyer of all kinds of insects and many 
weeds. Refuse from gas-works, nitrate of 
soda, rape-cake, and chloride of lime, mixed 
and spread with manure, ure highly recom- 
mended, and the sowing of soda ash or 
guano broadcast when planting. A previous 
crop of white mustard is claimed to clear the 
land of them, presumably by starving out, for 
the roots of the mustard are extremely acrid 
and occupy the soil to the exclusion of any 
more nutritious ones. A close grazing with 
sheep seems beneficial when pastures are bad- 
ly infested. The same result is also obtained 
by compacting the surface with heavy rollers. 
— Exchange. 





TREATMENT OF THE NEW SWARM. 


It is most important that swarms should be 
as strong as possible. If they happen to issue, 
as it often the case, two or three swarms in the 
same day, it would be better to unite two or 
more of them together, certainly the weakest. 
The union is easily effected, as follows: First, 
hive each swarm in separate skeps. This done 
and when the bees are quiet, dash them out 
together in a heap onthe ground by a smart 
blow on each hive. Set near then the hive 
which they are to occupy, for them to creep 
into it; and as soon as settled put them in 
place of one of the old hives out of which 
either of the swarms issued. If by chance 
there should be any signs of quarreling, 
sprinkle the mass of struggling bees with a 
little sugared water or thin syrup. If only one 
weak swarm has to be dealt with, it were 
better to return it at once to the hive out of 
which it came. Do this as soon as possible 
after you have caught it. A simple plan is to 
spread a cloth on the ground in front of the 
old hive. Dash the bees out uponit; and if you 
see the queen, catch and destroy her. Inafew 
moments they will all have returned to the 
old hive. In this case another swarm must be 
expected; but probably not fora day or two, 
and it willbe much stronger.—Cottage Gar- 
dener. 





TREATMENT FOR ROSE MILDEW. 





W. A. T. StRaTTON, who is now furnishing 
a valuable column of horticultural notes each 
week tothe Petaluma Courier, gives the fol- 
lowing points on rose mildew: ‘‘ We have 
been experimenting with bluestone this spring 
as a remedy for mildew, with fair success; but 
the disease, when once established, requires a 
far more vigorous treatment. At first it 
becomes, as it were, a skin disease, contagious. 
If the vitality of the plant is impaired, ft soon 
becorses a chronic complaint, that no external 
remedy will reach. But for the first attack a 
tablespoonful of bluestone dissolved in a. gallon 
of water and sprinkled over the foliage will 
usually destroy the fungus. We have the 
‘ Giant of Battles,’ that have never shown the 
least trace of the disease, that bloom in all 
their regal splendor; and we attribute it to 
culture, manure, lime (burned bones), and cut 
them back freely each spring and summer, 
twice each year; taking out all weak wood, and 
watering and mulching freely. Keep your 
roses in health, just as you do your children. 
Don’t starve them or let them burn up, and 
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then wonder what is the mattet with them, 
Use a little common sense, and not disgrace 
your intelligenee by stupid and criminal 
neglect. 
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We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to tne dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 


ted to be exactly as represented. 
Senda to any dealerin REALLY it-class Farm and 
ceisy implements for Bp Decertptive Circular of ‘* THE 
NCHARD CHURN”; or to the Sole Manufac 
turers, PORTER BLANCHARD *S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 
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IF YOU WANT 
The Best and Cheapest 


FPERTILEGER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 
B25 Phosphate 
for W heat. 


BAUGH’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
20 South Delaware Avenne, Philadelphia. 
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HESTON NGI | 


Part‘es living in the country 
“ean havea permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 


a25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulatiag mill, Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double. Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

or 22 College Place, New York. 
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SOONG, MapnISsSSEE,, 
i= — Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 








uality we refer 4 ee to the follow 
eminent Civit Engines HESBRO UGH, 
Engineer, C 


* Per in charge of Parks, Alban 
rR. W WILSON, Chief Engineer and ‘uperin’ 
tendent Yonkers Water Works, Yonkers, N. Y. ; Co. 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., Newport, R. I. 

“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 

Ag ncies for the Sale of our Akron Pipe in 
all the principal Cities of the United States. 

For further information address 


D. L. KING, Sec’y, Akron, Ohio. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS 
New York Office 159 Frout Street. 
‘actory, Newark NJ. 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


‘e Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and ed Equipped 
Railway of the Great Wes 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Ratiway. 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
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STOP! FARMERS, STOP! 


Don't buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “ Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do 
more and better work than any other for the same 
money. 


Price, No. 1, Family size............... $22 00 
No. 2, One-Barrel Preas.......... 80 00 
- No. 3, Three-Barrel Press........ €5 00 


Send for Circulars to 


The Higganum M'fg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
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The Middletown Plat 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
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IRON CLAD M’F’G CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 
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FOWLER'S 
Celebrated Roll-up 
METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 
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perfect bed. 





61 Greenpoint Ave., Breoklyna, E. D., N. Y. 
Ee ee SE egpeet next week. 
Manufacturing rights for 


$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ASFA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist a 
den changes of Tempe rature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H,. HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 te 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 








‘The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


Gusmeatering its PURITY AND FINE QUALITY. 





It is Unequalled for Fineness, 
ness, and Covering Capacity. 








TARRANT’S 
SELTZER 


A cure for Indigestion frightful ; 

A bubbling beverage delightful ; 

A remedy for every ailment 

O’er which the Bilious make bewailment ; 
A laxative, mild, effective ; 

A tonic, nervine, and corrective ; 

An anodyne and sudorific ; 

A wonderful SaLave SPECIFIC 
Embodying every rare ingredient 

That Mother Nature deemed expedient, 
With kindly, libera] hand, to fling 

Into the famous Seltzer Spring. 


We Wanufacture in the LATEST STYLES 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
— Cabriolets, 
es, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK Soupes, Y FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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WORLD. 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION / 


OR_ its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 

falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING. GRAY 

OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
BEAUTY. IT IS“NCT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING!) FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD GAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER. It requires only s few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 
lustrous besaty, eu@ induces Iuxurians growth, and its occasional use is all thet is needed to 
preserve it in its perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF w quickly snd permanently 
removed. SOLD BY ALL ~RUGGISTS. 
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A Skin of Beauty is ® Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL SEAUTIFIER 
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without injury to the skip. 


Mue. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the Unit States, Canadas, and Euro 


‘ound in New York City at R. H. Macy & 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co., 1. Bloom Bro., and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. py of base imitations 
which are abroad. 1,000 Reward for the 
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GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


Cheap! Neat! Durable! 





Fishing ly |" Aviaries, eon H uses, d ‘trainer 
for Grape and Floral V nF “ _ 

Plans for Poultry and how to arrange Runs 
furnished upon application 
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THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 
Perfect Lawn Chair for Coun an 
Steamers, Camps, etc. Closing to, two in inches thick: 
Agents ay $2each. NE D BOSTON 
M'F'G CO., No. 20: Washington ! Street, i Boston, Mass. 
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93 Summer Street, 
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FOR SOFT OR HARD COAL, 
in the United States write for circulars and full in- 
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BISSELL & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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